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THE SACRIFICES OF CAIN AND ABEL. 


Tue offerings presented by the Hebrews at, and in part 
at least consumed upon, the altar fall in respect of the 
material of which they consisted into two classes: they 
consisted either of animals that were slain, or of vegetable 
produce. But animal sacrifice is so much more conspicu- 
ous in the Old Testament that the prevalence and import- 
ance of the vegetable sacrifices are easily overlooked. It 
may be convenient, therefore, at the outset of the present 
discussion to recall certain characteristics of the vegetable 
offerings. 

According to the Priestly Code no animal offering was 
complete without an accompanying vegetable offering : 
and in Numbers xv. an exact scale is given of the quantities 
required: with every lamb that was offered a vegetable 
offering consisting of 4, ephah of meal, } hin of oil, and 
3 hin of wine had also to be offered; with every ram 
το ephah of meal, 4 hin of oil and } hin of wine ; with every 
bullock 3; ephah of meal, ᾧ hin of oil and ᾧ hin of wine. 
Ezekiel! gives a similar, though not identical, scale for 
vegetable offerings that must accompany all public animal 
offerings. 

But while an animal offering by itself was incomplete, 
the Priestly Code admits that a vegetable sacrifice may 
be offered by itself, and Leviticus ii. regulates these inde- 
pendent vegetable sacrifices, the foundation of which may 
be fine flour, or bread, or pounded ears of fresh corn. The 


1 Ezek. xlvi. 5-7, 11, 14. 
vol. x, Jury, 1915, 1 
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procedure in the first case will suffice by way of illustration : 
“When any one brings a cereal offering to Yahweh, it 
shall be of fine flour: and he shall pour oil on it, and put 
frankincense thereon: and he shall bring it to Aaron’s 
sons, the priests: and one of the priests shall take from 
it a handful of fine flour and oil, and all the frankincense, 
and, as a memorial offering, he shall consume them in sweet 
smoke upon the altar; it is an offering by fire, yielding 
a sweet savour to Yahweh: and the rest of the cereal offer- 
ing shall belong to Aaron and his sons: it is most holy, 
being taken from the offerings made by fire to Yahweh.” 

These vegetable offerings, in certain cases at least, no 
less than the animal offerings, could be used, when the 
object of the sacrifice was expiation or atonement (Lev. 
v. 11 ff). 

According to the view, as it would appear, of the Priestly 
Code, vegetable offerings first became obligatory after the 
settlement in Canaan. The law already referred to in 
Numbers xv. is introduced by the clause: “‘When ye be 
come unto the land of your habitations, which I give unto 
you.” 

We need not at this stage enter into the history, or any 
further details of these offerings; it will be sufficient to 
keep clearly in mind the four points that are made in one 
or other part of P, viz. (1) that all animal sacrifices must 
be accompanied by a vegetable sacrifice ; (2) that vegetable 
sacrifices, on the other hand, might be offered by them- 
selves; (3) that vegetable, as well as animal sacrifices, 
possessed atoning virtue; and (4) that vegetable sacri- 
fices are associated with the settlement in Canaan. 

The fourth chapter of Genesis, in its present setting, 
carries us back to the earliest age of the world. In it, the 
two eldest children of the first human pair are depicted 
bringing an offering to Yahweh; the one brings vegetable ~ 
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produce, the other brings animals. This incident is merely 
part of the story: but around this incident, in particular, 
controversy and discussion have long gathered. It may 
be that much of it has been ill-directed, but, even if that 
be so, it is worth while to examine why it is so, and in any 
full examination of Jewish sacrifices this narrative de- 
serves careful attention. I propose in the first instance 
to follow the history, especially the earlier history, of the 
interpretation of the incident, and then to examine some 
of the more recent criticism of it which has tended to reset, 
if not to eliminate, the question that attracted earlier 
interpreters. 

The questions that aroused chief interest in students 
of this narrative were mainly two: (1) Did Cain and Abel 
offer their sacrifices on their own initiative, or at the direc- 
tion of God? And (2), why did God accept the one offer- 
ing and reject the other? Was it because Abel offered 
his offering in a right temper, and Cain in a wrong temper ? 
Or was it, or was it also, because the material that Cain 
offered displeased God, and the material that Abel offered 
pleased Him ? : 

The story of Cain and Abel belongs to the early narra- 
tives of Genesis, and must have been familiar to most of 
those whose writings survive in the Old Testament: yet, 
unlike later Jewish writers and some of the writers of the 
New Testament, no earlier writer alludes to Cain or Abel. 
We cannot determine, therefore, what impression the 
story of their sacrifices left on these earlier generations. 

The most ancient interpretation of the passage lurks 
rather obscurely in the Septuagint. There are two or 
three features in the Greek translation that may point to 
a particular interpretation placed upon the passage by 
the translator, or to an ancient interpretation to which 
expression was given by him. The acceptance of the one 
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and the rejection of the other offering is expressed in Hebrew 
by identical terms, the only substantial difference between 
the two clauses lying in the presence of the negative 
in the one and its absence in the other of them. 
Not so in the Septuagint: verb (MYW) and noun (M5) 
in the two clauses are identical in the Hebrew, but they 
differ in the Greek, which reads: ‘‘ And Yahweh looked 
upon (ἔπεδεν . . . ἐπί) Abel and his gifts (δώροις), but to 
Cain and to his sacrifices (θυσίαις) He paid no attention 
(ἐπὶ... οὐ mpocécyev).” Why the translator rendered 
the Hebrew ‘13 by δῶρον in reference to Abel’s bloody 
sacrifice, but by θυσία in reference to Cain’s bloodless 
offering is a question more easily asked than satisfactorily 
answered. But the translation shows that the translator 
saw in the offerings that were presented sacrificial offer- 
ings. This point and also something further comes out 
in the rendering of the difficult v. 7. In Hebrew this verse 
is ambiguous and probably corrupt; its English form is 
familiar: “If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? 
and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door.” The 
Septuagint is much less ambiguous, and reads as follows: 
“Tf thou offerest correctly, but if thou dost not correctly 
divide, hast thou not sinned? Be calm.”? Great as is 
the difference in sense between the R.V., or any other 
English version of the Hebrew, and the translation just 
given from the LXX, it is clear that the Hebrew text 
which lay before the Greek translator differed from the 
present Hebrew text in not more than a single word, and 
probably in not more than a single letter. Instead of 
mn), at the door, the LXX read mn, which is rendered 


1 ΠΡ xd inna ὈΝῚ ponder sano ὈΝῚ San ΟΝ ane pein 
2 οὐκ ἐὰν ὀρθῶς προσενέγκῃς, ὀρθῶς δὲ μὴ διέλῃς, ἥμαρτες; ἡσύχασον. Th® 
Hebrew text with the one letter in which the LXX seems to differ from 
it is written above the line— 5 
yao nyon nnd aon xd ox ney aon ox aida 


a «(Α΄ πὼς 
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by the same Greek word διαιρέω in Leviticus i. 12. The 
Hebrew word Ml is a technical term for dividing up a 
carcase into joints: and this division of a sacrificial vic- 
tim is one of the processes mentioned in the Levitical 
ritual of sacrifice : for example, in Leviticus i. 12 we read : 


ie he shall offer it a male without blemish. And he shall 


kill it on the side of the altar northward before Yahweh : 
and Aaron’s sons shall dash the blood against the altar 
all around. And the animal shall be cut into pieces (or 
cut wp: into joints—YNN2) INN MN), and the priest shall 
arrange the pieces (or joints) together with the head and 
the suet on the wood that is on the fire of the altar.” The 
Greek translator of Genesis iv. probably, therefore, under- 
stood the Hebrew to contain a technical term of the sacri- 
ficial ritual: it is true this term is strictly applicable only 
to an animal offering, and not to a vegetable offering such 
as was Cain’s. This may be a good reason for not accept- 
ing (and very few scholars have so accepted) the Greek 
reading as the original text: but it does not necessarily 
affect the view we ought to take of the interpretation 
implicit in the Greek version: and, unless we prefer to 
conclude that the version here is a word for word transla- 
tion that represents no clear interpretation on the part of 
the translator, the interpretation appears to be this: Cain 
was in the right up to the point at which he presented his 
offering at the altar, but had gone wrong at a point in the 
ritual between the presentation at the altar and the con- 
suming of the offering in the sacrificial fire. One further 
point: the twice repeated ὀρθῶς may further suggest that 
the translator thought of a pre-existent divine regulation 
for the ritual of sacrifice, and, as an interpretation of the 
Greek version, Origen’s terse comment * may be correct : 
οὐ διεῖλεν ὀρθῶς " τῆς θείας νομοθεσίας κατεφρόνησεν, 
1 Migne, Patr. Grec., xii. 101. 
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“he did not rightly divide, (and, therein,) he showed his 
contempt for the divine ordinance.” 

We turn from this Alexandrian interpretation in the 
third century B.c. to a Palestinian reference at the close 
of the second century: the chief significance of the allu- 
sion to the offerings of Cain and Abel in the Book of Jubilees 
lies in the apparent indifference of the author to this part 
of the whole story of the two brothers, and in the certain 
absence of all attempt at interpretation by him: the 
writer abbreviates the story considerably, and his entire 
reference to the sacrifice occurs in these verses (iv. 1-3): 
“And in the third week in the second Jubilee, she (1.6. 
Eve) gave birth to Cain, and in the fourth she gave birth 
to Abel. And in the first (year) of the third Jubilee, Cain 
slew Abel because (God) accepted Abel’s sacrifice, and did 
not accept Cain’s offering. And he slew him in the field, 
and his blood cried from the ground to heaven, complain- 
ing because he had slain him. And the Lord reproved 
Cain because of Abel because he had slain him.” We 
observe that Jubilees suppresses all reference to the dif- 
ferent occupations of Cain and Abel, to the different ma- 
terials of their offerings, and to any reproof of Cain by God 
before the murder of Abel. In the sequel, too, he sup- 
presses that part of the curse on Cain which decrees that 
henceforward the ground shall yield no fruit to Cain’s 
husbandry. 

Taken in connexion with these features in Jubilees the 
references in a probably almost contemporary work, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, is interesting and, 
perhaps, also significant. The references are two—one — 
to Cain and Abel and another to Abel only. In the Testa- — 
ment of Benjamin we read‘: “Therefore, my children, © 
I tell you flee the malice of Beliar: for he giveth a sword — 

1 vii. 1-5 (ed. Charles, pp. 206-208). Ἢ 
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to them that obey him. And the sword is the mother of 
seven evils.... Therefore was Cain also delivered over to 
seven vengeances by God, for in every hundred years the 
Lord brought one plague upon him. And when he was 
two hundred years old he began to suffer, and in the nine 
hundredth year he was destroyed. For on account of 
Abel, his brother, with all the evils was he judged, but 
Lamech with seventy times seven. Because for ever 
those who are like unto Cain in envy and hatred of brethren 
shall be punished with the same judgment.” Here also 
there is no reference to the sacrifices, but only to the murder. 
Very curious is the reference to Abel in the Testament of 
Issachar v. 3-6: here the patriarch addresses his children 
in these words: ‘‘ Bow down your back unto husbandry, 
and toil in labours in all manner of husbandry, offering 
gifts to the Lord with thanksgiving. For with the first- 
fruits of the earth will the Lord bless you, even as he blessed 
all the saints from Abel even until now. For no other 
portion is given to you than of the fatness of the earth, 
whose fruits are raised by toil. For our father Jacob 
blessed me with blessings of the earth and of firstfruits.’’ 
In view of the repeated references to husbandry and first- 
fruits, we can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the sacri- 
fice which Issachar exhorts his children to offer were vegetable 
offerings ; and yet in this connexion Abel is introduced ! 
When we also recall that the Greek version associates with 
Cain a term strictly applicable to the division of animal 
offerings only, the question may arise: Was there a story 
of Cain and Abel current in which the occupations and 
offerings of the two brothers were reversed, in which Cain 
was the shepherd and Abel the husbandman? I say the 
question may arise: I do not say that there is anything 
like sufficient evidence to justify an answer in the affirma- 
tive. 
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We descend another century and a half and, returning 
to Alexandria, find ourselves on the full flood of interpreta- 
tion. Philo devotes an entire tract to the offerings of Cain 
and Abel: and he is certainly at no loss to discover suffi- 
cient reasons, alike in number and enormity, for the rejec- 
tion of Cain’s offering. In accordance with his general 
view of the significance of sacrifice, which I had occasion 
to point out in a previous article, he rests the weight of 
his criticism of Cain on the temper in which he made his 
offering. But before considering that we may turn to a 
point of departure which Philo finds in the phrase of the 
LXX, ὀρθῶς δὲ μὴ διέλῃς, which we have already ex- 
amined. Philo connects the unorthodox division of the 
sacrifice, with which Cain is charged in these words, with 
the four terms by which in the LXX of Leviticus ii. 14 
the sacrifice of firstfruits is described—véa πεφρυγμένα, 
x Spa, épixtéd—new, roasted, rubbed and pounded: you 
must so divide (διαιρεῖν), observes Philo, as the Scrip- 
ture requires, offering, “first the new, then the roasted, 
then the rubbed, and last of all the pounded.” It is cer- 
tain that Philo misinterprets Leviticus ii. 14, and tolerably 
certain that he misinterprets the Greek phrase in Genesis 
iv. 7: but, probably in agreement with the Greek trans- 
lation of Genesis iv. 7, he finds one offence of Cain in a 
violation of the ritual of sacrifice. 

Following the Hebrew text in its wrong etymology of 
the name, Philo understands the word Cain to mean “ pos- 
session,” and hence infers that Cain himself was φέλαυτος, 
self-loving : Abel, on the other hand, was φιλόθεος. Abel 
offers the best to God, Cain to himself.2 Hence the two 
capital errors of Cain: his offering to God is made late 


1 See Expositor, May 1915, p. 393. 
2 De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini, 12 end (ed. Cohn, § 51). 
8. Ib., 13 (Cohn, ὃ 52). Cp. ο. 20. 
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—‘‘it came to pass after some days that Cain brought,” ete. ; 
and it is made of inferior stuff—of the fruits, and not of 
the firstfruits of the ground. “ But Abel brought neither 
the same offerings, nor in the same manner; but instead 
of lifeless he brought living sacrifices, instead of younger 
and second-best what was elder and of first worth, instead 
of what was weak what was strong and fat.” Into the 
lengthy allegories that Philo weaves round the simple 
statements of his text, I cannot here enter: suffice it to 
say that they emphasise the doctrine that the root of 
ritual offences lies in character ; and that while in a sense 
God condemns Cain and accepts Abel on the ground of 
the different materials offered by them, the ultimate ground 
of condemnation and acceptance lies in the different char- 
acters of the two men. 

Philo anticipates the great bulk of subsequent inter- 
pretation of the two sacrifices both in the point of funda- 
mental importance, that the temper in which the sacrifices 
were brought differed in the two men, and in a number of 
details. The Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, finds 
the fundamental difference in Abel’s faith, though as a 
result of this Abel’s offering also was better (πλείονα) 
than Cain’s. Other early Christian writers in their refer- 
ences to the story of Cain and Abel either fail to mention, 
or draw no lesson from, and supply no interpretation of, 
the incident of sacrifice.2 But if Philo anticipates the 
great body of ancient, medieval, and much of modern, 
interpretation, Josephus, to whom we next come, antici- 
pates in a curious way a quite modern explanation of the 
story. ‘The brothers,’ he writes, “found pleasure in 
different pursuits. Abel, the younger, cared for righteous- 


1 Ib., c. 27 (Cohn, § 88). 
2 See 1 John iii. 12, Jude 11, Clement of Rome iv., to which may be 
added Matt. xxiii. 35. 
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ness, and, thinking that God was present at all that he 
did, took thought for virtue: and so the life that he led 
was that of a shepherd. Cain was in other respects very 
wicked, and, being in particular bent upon gain, he was 
the first to contrive to plough the ground. For the follow- 
ing reason he slew his brother: they decided to sacrifice 
to God, and Cain brought the fruits of his husbandry and 
planting, and Abel brought milk and the firstborn of his 
flocks. Now God was better pleased with the latter sacri- 
fice, being thereby honoured with what grew of itself and 
naturally, and not with that which was obtained by forc- 
ing the ground (ταῖς... κατὰ Baiav πεφυκόσιν ) by the 
contrivance of a covetous man.”! Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to Josephus, God did not absolutely reject Cain’s sacri- 
fice: on the other hand, he adds expressly later that out 
of regard for Cain’s sacrifice and the supplication conveyed 
by it God spared Cain the full punishment of his crime. 

We may now pursue the development of interpretation 
for a while into some extravagant forms. Haggadic fancy 
played around the story of Cain and Abel, and naturally 
enough asked and answered a question that presented a 
puzzle to many successive generations: whom did Cain 
and Abel marry? Since the Hebrew text says MN mm 
lp, expressing the accusative by means of the accusa- 
tive particle, and since to an influential school of Jewish 
interpreters NX, even when, as here, it was quite nor- 
mally employed, was not merely the sign of the accusative, 
but meant something, and in fact drew attention to some 
additional fact not explicitly stated in the text, the state- 
ment that Eve bare Cain really meant to such interpreters 
that Eve bare Cain together with (ΠΝ) some one else: 
clearly then Cain had a twin sister: and by the same reason- 
ing Abel had two twin sisters, for in connexion with his 

1 Josephus, Ant. i., ii. 1. 
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birth the text contains MN twice. Let us now take up the 
tale as we find it in the Koran and the Arabic commentators 
on the Koran, the source of whose information is Jewish 
Haggada. In Sura v. 30 f. Mohammed’s reference to the 
story is in relatively restrained terms: “‘ Relate to them 
exactly the story of the two sons of Adam when they two 
offered an offering: and the offering of the one of them 
was received and that of the other was not. The one said 
‘Surely I will kill thee’; and the other said, ‘God only 
receives from the pious. - Even if thou stretch forth thine 
hand against me to kill me, I will not stretch forth my 
hand against thee to kill thee. I fear God, the Lord of 
the worlds. I would rather that thou shouldest bear my 
iniquity [1.6. the iniquity I should incur if I stretched out 
my hand against thee] and thy iniquity and that so thou 
shouldest become one of the companions of the Fire; for 
that is the recompense of the unjust. And his passion ? 
encouraged him to kill his brother: and he killed him, 
and became of them that perish.” On this Bediawi 
(f 1286 a.D.) comments: “ God revealed to Adam that he 
should marry each of his two sons to the twin sister of the 
other: but Cain was aggrieved at this, because his own 
twin sister was the more beautiful. Then Adam said to 
him: Bring each of you an offering, and let him whose 
offering is accepted marry her. And Abel’s offering was 
accepted by fire descending and devouring it. This only 
increased Cain’s grievance and he did what he did.” It 
will be observed that in this story the sacrifices become 
of quite secondary importance: they merely form a kind 
of ordeal by which the brothers test the genuineness of 


1 $37 AS YS nN nio> The interpretation of the MN may be found, 
€.g., in Rashi, but is also older. 
3 Arabic, lit. “his soul.” Different views are taken of the exact mean- 
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the revelation to Adam. It is, therefore, an irrelevance 
and inconsistency when Beidawi in a subsequent comment 
introduces the old story that Cain offered the worst of his 
corn, but Abel offered a fat lamb: it would have been 
absurd for Cain in approaching God by means of a sacri- 
ficial ordeal to bring a contemptible offering. 

Before passing to consider a radically different treat- 
ment of the subject, I will conclude this present survey 
with a modern example of what I will venture to call theo- 
logical haggada—haggada which is surely as remote from 
the real meaning of the story in Genesis iv. as is the novel- 
istic development of Moslem commentators. What I am 
going to quote is an example of theological ingenuity no 
older than the last generation: it appears in the work of 
a learned theologian published as recently as 1890: and 
to do justice to the theory, I must quote at some length :— 

“Two questions rise for settlement: first, What was 
the nature of Abel’s sacrifice ὃ and secondly, . .. What 
were the feelings which impelled Abel to offer sacrifice 
in the form he did? and, How came he to choose that 
special form ? 

“ What, then, was the nature of Abel’s sacrifice? Was 
a gift of lambs essentially superior to a gift of fruits ? 
Was it that Abel’s sacrifice was a thankoffering, and Cain’s 
a thankless presentation? Was the quality determined 
by the fact that the offerings of Abel were choice, and 
those of Cain indiscriminate ? Had the effusion of blood, 
which must have taken place before Abel could present 
the fat of his victims, anything to do with the accepta- 
bility of the offering? Was the death of the animal any 
recognition on Abel’s part of his mortal desert, and the sin 
of Cain an insufficient contrition for his faults? All these 
queries have received an affirmative answer at the hands 
of commentators. ... We do not undertake to examine 
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these replies in detail. The best reply will be given by 
as minute an analysis of Abel’s act as the circumstances 
of the case allow. Four motives must have impelled Abel 

. a sense of divine estrangement, a desire to approach 
the Deity, a trust in the merciful features of the divine 
proclamation to sinful man sufficient to countenance ap- 
proach, and a consciousness of the penal clauses of that 
proclamation of sufficient intensity to severely condition 
that approach. Abel knew no more of the Divine Being 
than had been previously revealed in the Creation, Para- 
dise and the Fall; yet these revelations were adequate 
to inform him of the broad principles of religion. ... 
‘Could approach,’ he would assuredly argue, ‘be accept- 
able to Him, who because His loving condescension had 
been repaid by disobedience, had withdrawn Himself within 
His secret pavilion?’ ... The knowledge which Abel 


possessed of God gave the victory to a trust in the divine 


mercy and . . . he determined to make trial of the divine 
attitude towards himself. Taking the firstlings of his flock, 
he killed them, and presented them and their fat before the 
Lord. . . . But of what were they [the slaughtered animals] 
symbolical? ... One feature of Abel’s act is abundantly 
clear. His offering was eucharistic.... For Abel to 
offer the lambs which his incessant care had reared was 
to offer part of his very self: and every such offering must 
be eloquent of self-surrender.... But why were the 
offerings . . . slaughtered? If Abel simply wished to 
express gratitude for life and its blessings, what appro- 
priateness could there be in symbolising gratitude for life 
by death? ... That Abel slaughtered his lambs is proof 
positive of his conviction that for him the eucharistic 
offerings of Eden were no more.... To his desire to 
worship, and to his faith in the divine mercy, the very form 
which the sacrifice of these lambs assumed is an impreg- 
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nable argument that Abel superadded a sense of divine 
estrangement, and a consciousness of the penal clauses 
of the curse.’’ But “ How was it that the extraordinary 
notion entered Abel’s head of killing his lambs?’’ The 
writer answers this question in these words: “The first 
experience given to Adam, after his participation in Eve’s 
sin, of a change in the relations between himself and his 
Maker, was a sense of shame arising from a recognition of 
nakedness, and the first act of divine mercy was, in the 
suggestive words of Scripture, to make coats of skins and 
clothe them. The clothing was an exquisitely sacramental 
act, which must have wrought with ever-deepening con- 
viction the feeling of forgiveness. Have we not here the 
clue of which we are in search? Again the sense of sin 
and terrible estrangement was enwrapping a human soul, 
and in a moment of divine enlightenment the thought had 
come that the death of an animal might once more bring 
relief. Possibly God would again ‘clothe’ him, or grant 
that quietude which was a consequence of the covering of 
nakedness. Surely it was in some such course of reasoning 
that Abel’s faith consisted.” + 

Is it unfair to describe all this as theological haggada ? 
Might it not rather claim to be a profound and subtle 
psychological analysis? It might, but the claim could 
be admitted on one assumption only: and that assump- 
tion is that the narrative and the adjacent narratives are 
all strict records of historical fact. But if that assumption 
is no longer legitimate, are not less elaborate psychological 
analyses, such as still appear in many of the commentaries, 
also vitiated ? Possibly enough, but before ruling them 
all out of court we have to allow for the fact that 
psychological analysis of persons in fiction is as 


1 A. Cave, The Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement (1890), 
pp. 35-40. 
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legitimate as psychological analysis of persons in _his- 
tory ; but with this difference: in order to discover the 
motives of a person in history the right course is to bring 
together from all quarters all that is known of him: but 
the psychological analysis of a person in fiction must rest 
only on the data given in the particular work of fiction 
concerned : any analysis of the character of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet would be vitiated by allowing it to be governed 
by facts or elements in the sources of the play which the 
dramatist omitted or transformed. So, if it be admitted 
that the story of Cain and Abel is not history, but legend 
or story, the psychology of Cain must be based exclusively 
on the story itself and such other stories only as can be 
shown from the first to have been associated with it as the 
work of a single author and according to the intention of 
that author. Otherwise we may obtain an edifying psy- 
chology, but it will be a false one, false as the psychology 
of Balaam, which is based on the use of data derived in- 
discriminately from JE and P. I am not of course ex- 
cluding the possibility that one who combines narratives 
or sources may have his own theory of the psychology of 
the characters in his stories; but in that case the psycho- 
logy of the compiler, in so far as it differs from that of his 
sources, belongs already to the history of interpretation, 
and does not contribute original data for determining the 
psychology contemplated by the original author or authors. 

How far beyond the immediate story in Genesis iv. 1-16 
it is legitimate to go in any attempt to analyse the psy- 
chology of the two brothers, should be clear from the 
discussion to which we shall pass next; but it will be 
convenient at this point to see how much is contributed by 
Genesis iv. 1-16 itself. The story contains no direct 
statement as to the temper in which either brother brought 
his sacrifice: and if we are justified in making any infer- 
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ence on this point it must be from the nature of the sacri- 
fices offered and the temper displayed after the offering : 
for no one would now defend Philo’s condemnation of 
Cain on the ground that he brought his offering “ after 
some days”’: that clause of course determines the date 
of Abel’s no less than of Cain’s sacrifice. Is the claim that 
Abel’s sacrifice consisted of the best of its kind, and Cain’s 
of the second best in reality any better grounded? It 
was urged by Philo, and has been urged by many since, 
that Cain brought of the fruits of the earth, but Abel of 
the firstlings of his flock and of their fat. Now, from the 
phrase, “‘of the fruit of the ground” taken by itself, it 
would be just as legitimate to infer that Cain’s fruit was 
the best as that it was the worst: when the spies brought 
back from Canaan “‘ some of the fruit of the land,” it was 
certainly not the worst fruit that they brought. Can we, 
however, infer that the writer in saying “of the fruit” 
(5D) rather than “of the firstfruits”’ (122) meant 
to imply that, though not the worst, it was not the best? 
Even this is not intended: for 0°33, first{ruits, expresses 
not quality, but that produce so named is the earliest to 
mature in a given season; and such produce may alter- 
natively be referred to by less specific terms, as perhaps 
here,’ and in the old law in Exodus xxii. 29: this reads 
snxn xd dyno Jord, and may be literally rendered 
“thy fulness and thy trickling thou shalt not delay,”’ which 
probably means, as the LX X understood it to mean, “ Thou 
shalt not delay to offer the firstfruits of thy threshing-floor 
and thy wine-press.” In any case these quite general 
terms of the law refer to agricultural produce, and the 
different general term in Genesis iv. signifies that Cain 
made just such an offering as the law of Exodus required. 
But if there is no indication that Cain’s offering was below 
the standard, neither is there any that Abel’s was above 
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the standard. Abel makes a particular type of animal 
sacrifice, viz., that which consisted of the firstborn cattle ; 
there is nothing to show whether they were particularly 
good or particularly bad, or just average specimens: all 
that the Hebrew says is that he offered some of them (1931). 
It is true the writer adds that he offered “οἱ their fat ”’ ; 
that addition was not perhaps necessary: but its effect 
is not to show that the victims were particularly good, but 
that they were treated sacrificially, and that certain parts 
of the fat of them were, as sacrificial custom required, burnt 
on the altar. No exactly parallel phrase could have been 
added to the account of Cain’s sacrifice; but it is a little 
curious that the phrase “and of their fat” balances the 
clause “a present for Yahweh,” which is used in describ- 
ing Cain’s sacrifice, but is not repeated in reference to Abel. 
- So far from suggesting that, apart from the essential dif- 
ference between an animal and a vegetable sacrifice, there 
was any superiority in Abel’s over Cain’s sacrifice, we might 
rather infer that the writer goes out of his way to keep 
the balance even between the two sacrifices; but most 
probably he actually wished and intended to say nothing 
more than this: Cain and Abel each brought the offering 
naturally {corresponding to their respective occupations. 
We will not pursue this question further, nor discuss the 
question of the extent to which Cain’s temper a/ter the 
sacrifice is intended to give us the clue to what it was 
before, except indirectly as we briefly examine certain con- 
siderations, which, if well grounded, invalidate the whole 
method of the older exegesis. Speculations relative to the 
origin of sacrifice in so far as they were based upon that 
older exegesis, must fall with it; and if they still con- 
tinue to be put forward, it is only because the extent to 
which the exegesis in question has been undermined is in- 
sufficiently appreciated. 


VOL. xX. 2 
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Wellhausen, as in so many directions, has here also led 
the way to a better understanding. I must not discuss his 
contribution to the interpretation of the story of Cain and 
Abel at length, and still less those of others who, starting 
from his suggestions, have carried inquiry further and at 
the same time towards more uncertain goals. Much of a 
this discussion, and especially much of the more uncertain 
detail in reference to which a considerable amount of dif- 
ference of view has arisen, is concerned with other parts of 
the story ; for our present purpose we have only to take 
account of what affects the incident of the sacrifices. And 
this consists mainly in these two points: 1, The story of 
Cain and Abel is no mere story of two individuals: it is 
ultimately a story of communities; to its author Cain was 
more than an individual; and 2, the story owes its posi- } 
tion in Genesis to literary compilation ; as originally told — 
or written it did not refer to the days of the first men born ~ 
of human parents, but to a later period in the world’s 4 
history. . 

It is a fact that the name of the fratricide is identical — 
with the name of a nomadic or semi-nomadic tribe that — 
plays some considerable part in the history of Israel. The — 
English version conceals the identity by spelling Cain with — 
a C in Genesis iv. but with a K in Numbers xxiv. 22 and 4 
Judges iv. 11. Let us restore the familiar form of the — 
English name in these two passages and see how they serve _ 
as a comment on the story in Genesis ; with the restora- Ὺ 
tion of C for K, Numbers xxiv. 21 f. reads in R.V. thus : 

«And he looked on the Cainite, and took up his parable, - 
and said, a 

Strong is thy dwelling place, 

And thy nest is set in the rock ; 
Nevertheless Cain shall be wasted, 

Until Asshur shall carry them away captive, 
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and Judges iv. 11 thus: ‘‘ And Heber the Cainite sepa- 
rated himself from Cain, (even) from the children of Hobab 
the father-in-law of Moses ’’; i.e. one member of the people 
called Cain separated himself from the rest of the people, 
and in particular from that section of the people who were 
known as the sons of Hobab. 

Now it is quite true that identity of name does not neces- 
sarily involve identity of what is named: and it is also 
true that the kind of nomadic life to which the fratricide 
Cain is condemned is not altogether the same as the kind 
of life led by the tribe called Cain, the people called Cain- 
ites, elsewhere in the Old Testament: the exact relation 
between the Cain of Genesis iv. and the Kenites is one of 
the points that cannot here be fully discussed. What 
remains to do now is to point out another indication that 
in this narrative Cain, though, in accordance with a well- 
known Hebrew method of speech, he is spoken of for 
the most part as an individual, is really a community, 
This is to be found in the colloquy between Cain and 
God at the end of the story. Driven into the desert, 
“Every one,” says Cain, ‘“‘every one that finds me will 
slay me”; and Yahweh replies, ‘Therefore (which is 
here virtually equivalent to ‘No’: for) every one who 
kills Cain shall sevenfold vengeance be exacted’’; i.e. 
for every killing of Cain, seven members of the killer’s clan 
shall be slain. ‘‘ Therefore,” the narrative adds, ‘“‘ Yahweh 
appointed a sign for Cain that every one who found him 
should not kill him.” Nowit is obvious that an individual 
can be killed but once: and that it would be poor com- 
fort for an individual to know that from every one who 
slew him sevenfold vengeance should be exacted. Every- 
thing at once becomes intelligible when we seize the writer’s 


1See the notes on the “Personification of Nations” in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary on Numbers, pp. 265 £., 268. 
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meaning that Cain was a community; and that Cain here 
means any Cainite : every one who finds a Cainite will slay 
him. No, says Yahweh, for for every Cainite that is slain 
seven men of the clan of him who slays him will be slain ; 
and that will make men careful when they come across ἃ 
Cainite, and,’that they may know a Cainite when they see 
him, I will put a mark upon him. 

It follows also from what has just been said that the 
age to which the story refers is not the first age of the 
world ; it is an age in which several varieties of commun- 
ities have already become distinguished—communities of 
agriculturists, communities of sheep-farmers, and clans 
of the desert, wild and fierce, but in some degree restrained 
by the institution of blood feud. 

Let us now turn back from the illuminating close of the 
story to the incident of the sacrifices. We shall surely 
realise at once that the psychological analysis of Cain and 
Abel as individuals is out of place in a story which is inter- 
ested in them only as representatives of communities. — 
The statement of the commentaries that the reason for 
Yahweh’s acceptance of the one and rejection of the other 
sacrifice must lie either in the nature of the sacrifices or 
in the temper in which they were brought remains perti- q 
nent only to a very qualified degree. The truth rather — 
is that the interest in this part of the story centres rather — 
in the occupations of the two brothers, i.e. of the two com- 
munities, than in the sacrifices, and also that the sacrifices _ 
form a really quite subordinate part of the story. Our — 
modern interests and the interests of the story-teller differ: 
we are interested in the psychology of individuals, and — 
the origin of sacrifice: he, like other early Hebrew writers, — 
takes sacrifice for granted, and his interest here is in com- — 
munities. This latter fact must not be obscured because 
those who have recognised it have propounded different — 
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theories of the more precise nature of the writer’s interest 
in the communities, some thinking that we have here a 
page out of the history of the Kenites during their associa- 
tions with the Hebrews, others that the story reflects con- 
ditions of a pre-historic period. If, then, we are to accept 
either of the alternatives offered by the commentators, we 
must say that the different attitude of Yahweh to the sacri- 
fices was governed by the different nature of the materials 
offered. But the difference really lies behind that : Yahweh 
in the story, as Josephus more than half perceived, liked 
shepherds better than tillers of the ground, and,'that being 
so, no further explanation was required by the author of 
the story for Yahweh rejecting the sacrifice of Cain even 
though it was the best of its kind. Yahweh preferred 
Abel’s offering because he was a shepherd. 

It is true, if the conclusions we are drawing are correct, 
another favourite point of the commentators is lost: this 
narrative does not rest upon or enforce the doctrine that 
“it is not the gift, but the spirit in which the gift is offered, 
which determines its value in the sight of God.”1 But 
need this greatly matter? For that doctrine is enforced 
with all clearness elsewhere in the Old Testament. 

What, finally, we may ask is the bearing of the narra- 
tive thus understood on the Hebrew theory of the origin 
of sacrifice? From the eighth century, or from what- 
ever other period first saw this story placed in its present 
position in the great Yahwistic work, that work recorded 
sacrifice in the earliest age of the world; it did not with 
any clearness suggest that sacrifice was due to any divine 
command. But before the union of the story with the 
main work of JE, how much did the story itself imply ? 
As to the antiquity of sacrifice nothing more than the 
narratives of the sacrifices of Noah and Abraham: scarcely 

1 Bo, e.g.,S. R. Driver in the Westminster Commentary on Gen. iv. 5. 
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perhaps so much ; for once the story is isolated again from 
the surrounding narratives in which it is anachronistically 
embedded, it speaks with no clear voice of the particular 
age to which it refers; by some it is thought to imply the 
settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan, by others it is thought 
to spring out of an earlier age: all that we can say with 
certainty is what I have already indicated: it relates to 
an age when man had already developed various forms of 
life—the pure nomadic, the half-nomadic life of shepherds, 
the agricultural. 

But if the evidence of the story with regard to the an- 
tiquity of sacrifice is ambiguous, in one respect its evidence 
with regard to the origin of Hebrew sacrifice is clear; the 
story obviously gives the preference to animal over veget- 
able sacrifice: it stands clear of the later custom of the 
Hebrews settled in Canaan, according to which all animal 
sacrifice must be accompanied by a vegetable sacrifice, 
and so much so that, though this is a point that commen- 
tators have commonly failed to note or at least to empha- 
sise, the sacrifice of Cain may have been legitimate, but, 
tried by later Jewish law, the sacrifice of righteous Abel 
was certainly illegitimate. The story of the sacrifices of 
Cain and Abel must reflect a period before the Hebrews 
had completed the transition from nomadic life to life 
in Canaan, or else of circles, such as that of the Recha- — 
bites, who at a later time strove to restore in Israel nomadic 
ideals by abstaining from the cultivation of the vine and τὸ 
by refusing to live in houses, clinging instead to the tents 
of keepers of flocks. Rightly interpreted, then, this story — 
is one indication of the influence of the past in Jewish re- — 
ligious custom; on Jewish sacrificial custom, as on some 
other sides of Hebrew life, the nomadic period of Israel’s — 
history left its mark. While it is the mark of Canaan that 
every animal sacrifice must have its accompanying veget- 
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able sacrifice, it is due to that earlier life in the steppes 

that animal sacrifice was nevertheless the most prominent 

and most significant feature in the Jewish sacrificial system. 
G. BucwanaNn Gray. 


THE EARLY LITURGICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Tue problem attacked in this paper lies entirely within the 
limits of the Gospels, and is concerned with no material 
which is not to be found in the text of the New Testament 
and such critical notes as are presented in Professor Souter’s 
selection. My working hypothesis is that the Lukan form 
of the Lord’s Prayer represents Q as nearly as we can get 
it; and I thence attempt to explain how the form found in 
the First Gospel arose from successive liturgical expan- 
sions. Incidentally I believe the investigation may fit into 
an unobserved feature of the Fourth Gospel. 

The starting-point of the inquiry may be the alteration 
in Matthew vi. 11 of the Q phrase Sidov ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν. 
That this is original seems to me obvious. The form in 
Matthew is symmetrical in tense, and simpler; it is com- 
pletely explained when we conceive the Prayer taken into 
daily use. “‘ Give us day by day the day’s bread,” repeated 
as a morning petition every day, changes unconsciously 
into “‘ Give us to-day the day’s bread”: τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν is 
disposed of by the intention to say σήμερον again to- 
morrow.? 

Before I attempt to prove that the other alterations in 
Matthew are due to liturgical use, I will call in the analogy 
of later adaptations. The latest of all is that by which we 


1 Aés of course is a necessary alteration correlate with the other. See 
my Prolegomena,* Ὁ. 129. 
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in England substitute trespasses for debts. It is not present 
even in the Authorised Version,! and it comes of course by 
transferring to the text the words of our Lord’s comment 
in Matthew vi. 14. Since indeed debt is simply a Semitic 
phrase for sin, in this context we can hardly call the change _ 
more than a slightly freer translation. Trespass (before it | 
became obsolete in this sense) was a clearer word in English — 
ears, and this was its sufficient justification. Then we a 
turn to the most outstanding post-canonical addition, the 
Doxology.2 We need labour no proof that a doxology was _ 
an almost necessary ending to a prayer, as inevitable as the 
Amen which was placed by its side. How the second 
generation of Christians came to select this most appro- τὺ 
priately chosen doxology from the last Book of the Hebrew __ 
Canon I need not stay to ask. It is sufficient for my pur- 
pose to point out that the words were not invented, but 
selected from Scripture. I believe the other additions were 
also selected from ‘‘Scripture’”’—for at the time when 
they came in there were just two elements in the Christian _ 
Canon, the Old Testament, and the Words of Jesus. By 
these additions, and by small changes designed or uncon- — 
sciously framed to secure clearness, the Matthew form was 
developed out of Q. And, as usual, Luke faithfully preserves — 
the very}words of that oldest Gospel source, while “Mat- — 
thew’”’ interprets and applies. : 
With these presumptions to guide us, let us examine — 
Matthew’s version of the Prayer itself. Luke begins with — 
Πάτερ simply ; Matthew adds ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς. We 
1 The date and authorship of its first appearance does not concern my 


argument. 

2 Very possibly some thoroughgoing disciple of Professor A. C, Clark 
may claim the Doxology for ‘‘ Matthew.” No doubt (like every other 
conceivable addition of this length) it might have been written in an exact 
number of lines of the alternative lengths he postulates. For my present — 
purpose this does not matter: I should only transfer this addition to the 
category to be next described. “a 
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have not to look far for this supplement—only to v. 14: 
(The difference between ὁ ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς and ὁ οὐράνιος 
is immaterial.) When the Church in prayer added this 
attribute to the Name, they were still praying “in the 
words Christ Himself hath taught us.” To recognise this 
does not derogate from the peculiar value of the ipsissima 
verba of Luke’s faithful report. Its very brevity takes us 
as close as ever we can get to the words Jesus gave the 
disciples in reply to their entreaty. They had watched 
Him praying, perhaps for hours together. The sight had 
produced in them an overwhelming eagerness to win for 
themselves such bliss in communion with God as they saw 
in His face. Will He teach them His secret ? For answer 
He gives them in a minimum of words the epitome of all 
that man can need to ask of God, and in the opening address 
a sufficient guarantee that the petition will be heard. To 
understand those simple sentences, up to the measure of 
experience attained, is to have learned how to pray; but 
every day will show new depths in them. 

There are three major additions in the Matthew version, 
which have one common result characteristic of the First 
- Gospel, though the feature has been generally overlooked. 
In Luke the Prayer is prose: here it is verse. Many times, 
especially in chaps. v.—vii., the Palestinian author of this 
Gospel skilfully adapts the Q material to the parallelism 
which we may be quite sure figured in the Aramaic words 
as originally spoken. The close of the Sermon is a specially 
fine example. Who can believe that Luke, with his sense 
of style, and appreciation of Semitic verse form as shown 
conspicuously in the great canticles, would have deliberately 
spoiled so perfect a literary gem? Everything is clear 
when we realise that Luke scrupulously set down as he 
received it the rough material which he would not trust 
himself to emend. He did not accept it uncritically. He 
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‘revised it afresh,” as he says himself (i.3, παρηκολουθηκότ ὦ ᾿ 


ἄνωθεν---δο I would translate). But often his personal 
inquiries gave him no material for improving the words as 
he had them, and in such a case he left them alone, as the 
safest course. The First Evangelist had some obvious 
advantages here over a foreigner. He used Q very largely— 
perhaps the Apostle Matthew’s own Aramaic collection of 
sayings was only partially in his hands, and for the rest he 


had to depend on Q. But he knew Aramaic as his mother- τὸ 


tongue; and he also knew when a Palestinian speaker 
would use verse form. Hence he would amend Q, partly 
by a free retranslation from the Aramaic he saw behind it, 
and partly by putting poetry into verse form, just as an 
English translator will often do when he meets a hexameter 


quotation in a paragraph of Greek prose. The addition 


of the last petition makes a striking parallelism with that 
which closes the Prayer in Luke. The two earlier additions 
are still more effective. “‘ As in heaven, so on earth,” 
brings us back to the attribute of God which makes the first 
line, and throws into strong relief the central purpose of 


the first part of the Prayer. In the Perfect World, where at 


the Father is enthroned, the awful holiness of that Name 


is known, His royal authority is joyfully accepted, His Will — 
has unimpeded course,? for the dwellers in that world know ; 4 


that “His Will is our peace.” In all these conditions, which 


make heaven to be heaven, let this poor imperfect world | 
share! When it does thus share them, the work of the 


Son of Man is done. 


To take this recurring phrase first, we ask whence comes ij 


1 It may be observed that in this respect Matthew is paralleled by the 
compiler of the Oxyrhynchus Logia, who indeed goes decidedly further. 
All his sayings are in verse, even where their canonical form is prose. Cf. 


the ab ὃ a parallelism of the saying about the prophet in his own country. 
* I accept the punctuation in Westcott and Hort: that in A.V. and — 


R.V. is very muchinferior. ‘ As in heaven, 80 on earth’’ belongs toeach — 
of the three previous petitions. 


a 
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the ὡς ἐν ovpavg καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς. The answer is, almost 
verbally from Matthew xxviii. 18, which tells how the pur- 
pose of the Saviour’s mission was triumphantly fulfilled. 
Just as the First Gospel starts with Μεθ᾿ ἡμῶν ὁ θεός, and 
closes with ἐγὼ μεθ᾽ ὑμῶν, so does the first lesson of the 
Great Teacher match the climactic declaration of His 
finished work. There is a less close but most suggestive 
parallel in the Angels’ Song of Luke ii. 14. Hort’s punc- 
tuation there—which has always seemed to me absolutely 
convincing—depicts Heaven as vocal with the Lord’s 
Prayer long before the Lord proclaimed it, or declared the 
fulfilment of its central thought by His victory over death 
and sin. ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest and on earth ”— 
what is this but the hallowing of the Father’s Name, and 
the coming of the Father’s Kingdom among all His sons, 
alike those who have been made perfect and those who in a 
rebellious province of God’s Empire pray for the triumph 
of His cause? And “ Peace among men of the Good Will” 
is equally an epitome of the second half of the Prayer. 
For God’s Peace includes the gift of the daily food, a day 
at a time—the forgiveness of sin by the victory of His peace 
in our hearts towards our foes—the protection from trial 
that is too severe for us, whether by its merciful averting, 
or by the victory of peace that makes it harmless. Such 
peace is only for “‘men of the Good Will,” for only such 
can fulfil the one condition on which forgiveness can be 
granted, as set forth emphatically in the sole comment the 
Lord makes upon His Prayer in the Matthew version. 
This expounding clause, which tells us what ἁγιᾳσθήτω 
and ἐλθάτω imply, is thus a λόγος κυριακός, and could be 
added by the Christian to the Lord’s Prayer without sacri- 
lege—how could the best of merely human words be exalted 
to keep such company? That γενηθήτω τὸ θέλημά σου is 
& λόγος κυριακός is of course more obvious still. Well might 
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the Church set by the Prayer He taught the Prayer He δ᾽ 
prayed. Its expository value was evident. Men might © 
not understand ‘‘ Hallowed be Thy Name ”—what pro- 
portion of those who repeat it to-day have much idea of its — 
meaning ? And the Kingdom—were not multitudes of the — 
Evangelist’s countrymen dreaming of mere conquest over — 
the Romans? To put the great aspiration into yet a third — 
form, with the same essential purport as the other two, 
was a most effective means of making all clear. Moreover, 
this inspired association with the Lord’s Prayer threw 
precious light on the petition in Gethsemane. ‘“‘ Let Thy | 
Will have its course ”’ is too often read by us as a prayer of © 
resignation. A well-known hymn uses it as refrain for ἃ 
series of petitions in all of which we ask to endure God's — 2 
Will where it crosses our own. How could we gloss such a — 
prayer with ‘as in heaven, so on earth”? The Lord 
Himself in Gethsemane assuredly did not ask to be resigned 
to His Father’s Will. If the Will could be accomplished 
without the Cross, so much the less guilt on man’s record, q 
so much the fuller triumph of the Father’s love. And if © 
anything could master the rebellion that made the Cross — 
necessary, it was the mighty praying of the Son of Man. 

I need say less upon the petitions that follow. On the © 
much-discussed ἐπιούσιος the main comment we make in 
this connexion is that a word which all our present know- — 
ledge identifies as a coinage in the Gospels is enough by 
itself to prove unity of source for the two Evangelists. — 
Since ἡ ἐπιοῦσα was a nearer future than ἡ avjpvov—for while — 
on a Monday evening Tuesday might be described by eithe 
term, on Tuesday morning one word would imply Tuesday — 
and the other Wednesday—there seems adequate motive 
for a new derivative. Or, as Debrunner suggests, it may 
come from ἐπὶ τὴν οὖσαν (ἡμέραν), “for the current day,” 
which means the same. The change in the prayer for for 
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giveness has the same purpose as that in the prayer for 
daily bread. Luke has καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίομεν παντὶ ὀφεί- 
λοντι ἡμῖν, “we in our turn always forgive one who is in 
debt to us.” Matthew suits it to the immediate need of 
the day—‘‘ forgive us our debts, as we also have this moment 
forgiven our debtors.” The necessary preparation is thus 
implied: “‘ As ye stand praying, forgive.” To put debt, 
debtors, into both clauses is natural to a Palestinian, with 
whom this was a normal term for sin. Symmetry en- 
couraged the assimilation of tas ἁμαρτίας, while the clumsy 
phrase παντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῖν was easily improved into τοῖς 
ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν. The ὡς makes the conditional character 
of forgiveness clearer than καὶ yap αὐτοὶ does. 

The last petition in the original Prayer stands in both 
versions unchanged. An allusion to it in James i. 2—the 
opening of an Epistle crowded with Words of Jesus—may 
be recognised here. We are to “‘ count it pure joy’ when 
we “have fallen into all kinds of trial.’’ Before trial we 

pray (as Jesus prayed) not to be brought into it. But 
_ when we are in it, the very fact is evidence of the Will that 
is our peace. James had not Matthew’s addition before 
him, any more than in ii. 5 he had Matthew’s form of Luke 
vi. 20. His use of the clause corroborates accordingly the 
assertion that the new words added in Matthew are really 
latent in the original. Whence came the addition? John 
xvii. 15 supplies an obvious answer. The whole thought 
is there, though the Greek differs. But we can trace even 
the Greek by the help of this clue. The suggestive verb 
ῥύεσθαι has its echoes in the Epistles, as in 2 Timothy iv. 
18, which has a further contact with the opening of the 
Prayer. Another striking echo is in 2 Peter ii. 9, οἶδεν 
Κύριος εὐσεβεῖς ἐκ πειρασμοῦ ῥύεσθαι, where we have it 
actually combined as in Matthew vi. 13. It seems to me 
that we find here an example of a feature of the Fourth 
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Gospel which is of high importance as a contributory test 4 
of its historical aspect. No question about that Gospel — 
burns like that in which we ask whether Jesus really spoke 
those words during His earthly ministry, or whether they 
were spoken by the same Jesus to His beloved disciple in 
after years. To put the question in that form perha 0S 
reduces unwelcome implications of the answer usually giv on 
to-day. But I firmly believe that we can prove the former 
element present very largely, as well as the latter. For 
there are Logia in John which coincide in thought with 
some in the Synoptics, but in their Greek expression are — 
wholly independent. No one, for example, could imagine — 
a writer with ὁ δεχόμενος ὑμᾶς ἐμὲ δέχεται before hi mn 
(as in Matt. x. 40) deliberately altering it into ὁ λαμβάνων 
ἄν τινα πέμψω ἐμὲ λαμβάνει (John xiii, 20)—still less ὁ gue 
δεχόμενος δέχεται τὸν ἀποστείλαντά με ἱπίο ὁ ἐμὲ λαμβάνων — 
λαμβάνει τὸν πέμψαντά we. If we could regard the 
Gospel as posterior to the Fourth, it would be reasonable 
to urge that the former version arose from a stylistic revision, { 
since δέχεσθαι and ἀποστέλλειν are obviously the better 
words. We need not start a theory that John is nearer the 
earliest Greek source, which Matthew revised, for such a 
theory is not wanted for other passages. Deferring for ἢ 
moment the production of further examples, I would point 
out that in John xvii. 15b, Matthew vi. 100, as in the pare 
just quoted, the conditions suggest a common Aramaic 
original, put into Greek independently. John uses his 
favourite verb τηρεῖν, but (as the Epistles show) the Logic 

was current in Greek with ῥῦσαι. Less noteworthy is 
John’s ἀλλ᾽ ἵνα τηρήσῃς ἐκ against the current ἀλλὰ ῥῦσαι, 
ἀπό. Ἔκ is supported by 2 Peter, ἀπὸ by 2 Timothy. B at 
readers of vernacular κοινή nowadays are little inclined to 
use the microscope upon prepositions which in their senili 7 
were losing their differentia: we must remember that ἐκ 


κι 
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was destined to become extinct ultimately, and ἀπὸ to usurp 
its functions. John’s favourite locution with ἵνα matches 
the Matthaean imperative. And even the coincidence of 
the introductory ἀλλά serves to turn our attention on the 
clauses preceding it in John and Matthew severally. We 
notice, then, that John xvii. 15a has a very close connexion 
with the thought of μὴ εἰσενέγκῃς ἡμᾶς eis πειρασμόν, 
especially when illuminated by James i. 2. The Lord bids 
_ His disciples pray that they may not enter into temptation 
(Matt. xxvi. 41), but He refuses to pray for them that God 
will take them out of the world from which all the tempta- 
tions come. The foolhardy may rush blindfold into peril— 
even as Peter pressed into the High Priest’s courtyard ; the 
wise and humble will shrink from the peril till he is quite 
sure it is God’s will that he should face it. The ἀλλά clause 
in both guards the point of real danger. ‘‘ Guard them 
from the evil,” ‘‘ Deliver us from the evil’ the evil lurking 
within a “ trial’? which in itself is neutral—is the comple- 
ment which makes quite clear the full implication of ““ Bring 
us not into temptation.” 

Finally I would emphasise a little further the suggestion 
already made, that πειρασμός is perfectly neutral. One 
_ of the difficulties of the first chapter of James comes from 
the gliding of the neutral πειρασμός into that which is 
tainted. It is a most natural variation. Earthly “trials ” 
—so we call them, forgetful of the implication of the term 

—affect us in very different ways. With one man there is 
no ethical consequence at all. This particular problem 
or trouble gets no deeper than his mind: he meets it and 
passes on, the same man as before. With another man— 
or the same man under stress of a different kind of “ trial ” 


1 So with much hesitation I render, following the Pauline gloss, ἀπὸ 
παντὸς ἔργου πονηροῦ, which seems to imply that Paul read τὸ πονηρόν, 
not ὁ πονηρός, in the saying which was absorbed into the Lord’s Prayer. 
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—an ethical conflict is set up. One thinks of the deadly : 
microbe, in itself an ordinary natural product which may : 
enter my system, find nothing to feed on, and disappear — 
without my knowing it, while in the other man it sets up a _ 
dangerous disease. In the physical and the moral sphere 
alike there is a conflict between nature and the unnatural— © 
what is “‘ Nature”’ but a Latin term for the Will of God ? — 
The conflict has in each sphere two possible issues. The — 
sick man coming back to health is the analogue of the 
“tempted ᾿᾿ man ‘delivered from the evil’ which is the 
microbe of the soul. We shall do well to insist that in the © 
prayer, as in James i. 2, there is no suggestion that God 
might “‘ bring us into temptation.” We ask Him to spare us” 
sorrows, perplexity, or situations in which it is hard to be © 
inflexibly faithful (as in Matt. xxvi. 41), since we know our 
human flesh is very weak, even if the spirit, where we 
touch God, is very eager. We show our self-distrust ba ὦ 
praying to be spared ‘‘trial’’; but this is the necessary — 
precondition of the utter trent in God which can even 
accept it πάσῃ χαρᾷ when it has come, and is thereby — 
proved to be the Father’s Good Will. For as James goes 
on to remind us, God never tempts, though He does try. 
Perhaps for the sake of completeness I should have dis- 
cussed the interesting addition for which the important 
cursive 700 is the only Greek warrant at Luke xi. 2. Harnack 
boldly accepts “‘ Let thy Holy Spirit come upon us and 
cleanse us”’ as the Lucan text. It is supported to some 
extent by Ὁ, which adds ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς to the petition about the 
Kingdom ; and it is attested by Gregory of Nyssa, and h $s 
Marcion. Could the latter have originated it? One is 
loth to reject outright so early a reading, the disappeara: μ᾽, 
of which could be due very easily to assimilation. But its 
support is after all extremely slight, and purely loc al 
currency may account for it. No doubt Luke was greatly 
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preoccupied with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit; but this 
could never induce him to alter profoundly the whole 
tenor of the prayer as it came to him. We may suppose 
it a well-meant addition in some Christian communities, 
supplying what was thought to be an omission. But it 
comes in the wrong half of the Prayer: the model petition 
makes us “seek first His Kingdom,” and then “all these 
things,’ even personal cleansing, “will be added to us.” 
_ There is nothing in this petition after all but what is implicit 
in the later prayer for forgiveness. 

It remains to give a few more examples of the feature of 
the Fourth Gospel on which my proof has partly depended. 
Lest this article expand into a discussion of the Johannine 
Question, even if it be only on one small side, I will give 
only those which I note in chaps. xiv. and xv. The mere 
search soon starts one on the recognition of the deep unity 
there is between the words of the Synoptic Jesus and those 
of the Johannine Christ. He who said “‘ Fear not—only 
believe,’ varies His words, but not their meaning, when He 
_ says, ‘‘ Let not your heart be dismayed—helieve, believe 
_ in God and in me.” “No one comes to the Father but 
through me ”’ does not go one step beyond the great saying 
in Q, “ No one understands . . . what the Father is but the 
Son, and every one to whom the Son is pleased to reveal 
him.” In John xv. 8 the Father is “ glorified’? when 
we “bear much fruit”; in Matthew v. 16, when ‘‘ men 
see (our) beautiful deeds.” In John xy. 14 Jesus calls 

His disciples His ‘‘ friends ”—is the οὐκέτε δούλους remin- 
_iscent of Luke xvii. 10 ?—if they do His commandments : 
_ in Mark iii. 35 they are “ brother, sister, mother” to Him 
if they do the Father’s Will. In John xv. 19, 21 the 
world hates them for His Name: in Mark xiii. 13 all men 
will hate them διὰ τὸ ὄνομά μους To the close Marcan 


parallel here is added one from the Beatitude in Q (Luke 
VOL. Ix. 3 
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vi. 22—Matthew has dropped the characteristic μισεῖν). Ὁ 
In John xv. 26 we read of the Paraclete ὃν ἐγὼ πέμψω ὑμῖν 
mapa τοῦ Ilatpés: how closely this matches Luke xxiv. — 
49, ἐγὼ ἐξαποστέλλω τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν τοῦ Πατρός μου ἐφ᾽ ὑμᾶς! 
The parable which opens John xv. has a very interest- F 
ing contact with the Synoptic parables in its general — 
form, which in its interweaving of parable and interpreta- — 
tion may show the Evangelist’s hand. The closing words — 
about the fate of the several branches are very similar to 
Matthew vii. 19 and xiii. 40: compare also Luke’s parable — 
of the Barren Figtree. Immediately after this (xv. 7) 
comes the Lord’s invitation to believing prayer, where the — 
γενήσεται ὑμῖν at the end is very close to ἔσται ὑμῖν in 
Mark xi. 24, and the “‘ whatsoever ”’ and the use of αἰτεῖσθαι, : 
are common to both passages. ἥ 

In a rather different category I am inclined to put two — 
further contacts, though some of those I have already given τὰ 
might almost as well be placed with these. Most, however, — 
of the former class do not seem to be independent reports 
of identical sayings: their identity of thought is due to 
their proceeding from the same speaker, and their value 


sayings chronicled in the Fourth Gospel. The other two 
may better perhaps be regarded as variant renderings of 
the same saying, though I do not wish to lay any great 
stress on my preference. For the purpose of this paper 
it will not matter, since they will equally support my thesis 
that John xvii. 15 accounts for the addition in Matthew xi. 
13. Ἢ 
In John xv. 23 we have ὁ ἐμὲ μισῶν καὶ τὸν Πατέρα 
μισεῖ, Which seems to me essentially the same saying 8 3 
Luke x. 16b, ὁ δὲ ἐμὲ ἀθετῶν ἀθετεῖ τὸν ἀποστείλαντά we. In 
the Matthew parallel there is only the converse, but I feel 
sure the Saying was in Q much as Luke hasit. Μισεῖν is sim- . 
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pler and directer than ἀθετεῖν, though the well-established 
vernacular warrant of the latter! disposes of any scruples 
about crediting it to Q. Clearest of all is John xiii. 16 
and xv. 20, when compared with Matthew x. 24 and Luke vi. 
40. Here it seems that Q had simply οὐκ ἔστιν μαθητὴς ὑπὲρ 
τὸν διδάσκαλον, followed by a declaration that a disciple 
should be as his master: how this was expressed in Q we 
cannot be sure, since Matthew and Luke differ consider- 
ably.2 Matthew has put the saying into verse form by 
joining with it another, which may have run as John xiii. 
16. Matthew thus takes the first clause to make his paral- 
lelism, altering μείζων to ὑπέρ so as to match the first line, 
or—and this will suit the Johannine characteristic for which 
these contacts have been discussed in the present article— 
the saying was used by “‘ Matthew” as he found it, and 
John has, as usual, an independent version, differing only 
in the μείζων, since indeed δοῦλος and κύριος were the 
only possible words for the sense required. 

The material I have tried to present is of course more than 
was necessary to prove that the Church and the First Evan- 
gelist drew the prayer “‘ Deliver us from the evil’ out of a 
variant form of the Lord’s own prayer in John xvii. 15. 
The parallels are offered for their own sake, to indicate a 
test for the Fourth Gospel which has not been applied as 
itshould be. It will have been observed that in two chapters 
where Christ is portrayed in the most characteristically 
Johannine style, we have a number of contacts with Synoptic 

Logia preserved for us in Q, in Mark, and in peculiar sections 
of Matthew and Luke. To go outside a small portion of 
the Gospel would be to make the Johannine question my 
primary object; but perhaps I have instanced enough to 
1 See Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, s.v. 


2 Karnpricuévos at any rate is no argument against Luke’s form: it is 
good enough vernacular. 
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start further examination. I would not for a moment 


suggest that the results of such investigation would re- 


establish John’s Gospel as a homogeneous record of words 
actually spoken by Jesus in His earthly ministry. But I 
think it would certainly establish a strong presumption 


that the proportion of such historical Sayings is very much — 


larger than some modern criticism has recognised.t 
James Hore Mouton. 


1 May I take the opportunity of remarking how hearty a general agree- 


ment I should give to Dr. Garvie’s view of the authorship of the Fourth — 


Gospel, as set forth recently in the Exposrror? I have been teaching 
for some time past that John is best regarded as a young Jerusalemite of 
high-priestly family—one far more likely than a Galilean fisherman to 


have the entrée of the house of Caiaphas, and as too young to be an Apostle ~ 
not in competition with them for that primacy which would inevitably 
fall to one whom Jesus specially loved. The one thing that matters is 


that he should be an eye-witness. Only one who had heard Jesus could 
set down beside His historical sayings other words which had been spoken 
by the exalted Christ in his own soul. For to such a man the identity of 
Jesus and Christ was invincibly certain, and their words completely on 
the same footing. No later mystic could have treated them so. 
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THE recent attacks on the historicity of Jesus did not per- 
_ haps occasion serious alarm to sober students of the New 
_ Testament. They taught us that there is much in the 
- Gospel records which cannot be accepted as fact, but also 
that there is a good deal that can be so accepted, and that 
__we know perhaps as much about Jesus as we could expect 
i to know about the founder of a new religion in a distant 


_ country and age. That we have four accounts of His life 
_ and teaching and not only one, is a thing to be accepted 
_ with thankfulness. The work of detailed criticism which is 
involved in connexion with the Gospels brings home to us 
᾿ δύ no life of Jesus can ever attain dogmatic authority 
( Ἢ for the Christian Church ; these books can never be used asa 
creed, they differ so much from each other. But, on the 
other hand, the same work of criticism proves that the Gospels 
Ἢ contain a large amount of information about Jesus which 


| 4 may be accepted undoubtingly, and placed Him before us 


as a historical figure, belonging to a certain place and an 
ascertained time, engaged in preaching and in the treatment 
_ ofthe sick and mentally distressed, leading a band of followers 
_ about the country who took up His cause after He was 
_ crucified. And a great deal of His preaching is recorded 
r : _ for us, so that we know the theme of it, and the point of view, 


. a and the motives which guided this preacher and led Him 
to His tragical end. 

ig The late attacks on the historicity of Jesus have ceased 
 toalarm. No doubt they will be renewed again and again, 
᾿ that the critic may not fall asleep, but be kept to his task 


of making out how much we can claim as actually known 


_ about Jesus. But we must also diligently apply the know- 
᾿ς ledge we undoubtedly have about Jesus and seek by means 
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of it to build up His figure in our minds and to make Him i 
real to ourselves in His character and His modes of action. 


How many different lines of study this implies hardly needs 


to be pointed out. There isthe study of the stage on which — ae 


He moved, of what He saw spread around Him, of the 
various systems of laws with which He came in contact, 
Mosaic, Rabbinic, Roman ; there is the study of the mental 
disorders with which He undertook to deal, the study of 
the various sets of people he encountered, Pharisees, lawyers, 
the pious, the ascetics; there is the traditional morality 
of His day, and of the views of the future which laid so 
strong a hand on His generation. And there is the 
psychological study of Jesus Himself, His original character 
and tendency of mind, His native likings and dislikes, His 
way of looking out on his fellow-creatures and on the world 
around Him and on God ; how far these views were inherited 
and how far original in Him, as they grew up in His mind. 
The labours of a generation in all these fields of enquiry will 
not suffice to complete our knowledge of Jesus as a man, 
and will only lead us to the threshold of the question which 
science as well as doctrine must one day take up, how far 
He must be regarded as more than man. The enquiry will 
never cease to compel our attention. 


A humble suggestion follows this ambitious exordium, 
but makes in the direction it indicates. The parables of 
the Synoptic Gospels are regarded by leading scholars as 
the most authentic part of the teaching of Jesus which 
we have. Hardly any of them can be understood except 
as spoken by Him. In the parables we most surely find ~ 
Him. What do they tell us of Him? They have been 
little studied from this point of view. Mr. Murray’s very 
fresh and interesting book Jesus and His Parables seeks 
more to understand the stories they put before us than 
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to make out how they suggested themselves to Jesus’ mind 
and what they tell us of Him. And the same is true of 
Jiilicher’s great book and generally of the great mass of 
literature that has been produced on the subject. But 
here surely if anywhere we have much of the inner experience 
and history of Jesus and are led to see the outlook He had 
on the world and on men, and to apprehend the attitude of 
mind in which He must have placed Himself or been placed 
in order to arrive at such a position towards all that He 
saw and heard. In the parables if anywhere we find the 
eye of Jesus as it was bent on the world, and draw near 
to the centre of His heart and mind as He questioned the 
world in which He found Himself. In them, if we have 
skill—to which I make no pretension—we may most surely 
grasp the mind, the genius of Jesus. 

And then another point, the work of composition of which 
the parables were the product. The work tells of its master. 
When we find a work that is finely conceived and vigorously 
executed, we may certainly draw conclusions as to the 
character and disposition of the person who made it. That 
is true whether the work be a great church covered within 
and without with carved figures and scrolls, or a piece of deli- 
cate designing in gold and silver, or the songs of a poet, or 
the stories of a writer of romance. By examining carefully 
any such work we may arrive at well-grounded conclusions 
about not only the generation that produced them, but the 


person who did so, and may judge of his knowledge, his 


skill, his patience and application, and the aims he had 
before his mind in the work he did. 

What do the parables tell us of the mind which produced 
them? They tell us in the first place that it was a mind 
powerfully interested in the human beings who came under 
its observation. He observed them acutely and saw them 
in the actions which were characteristic of them, and He 
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was able to penetrate under the surface of their actions 
and to discern why they did them, and what hopes and 
fears were present to their minds. There is nothing fanciful 
or novel in the subjects of the parables. Jesus never tells 
us about beasts that talk, or about caves full of treasure 
under the sea, or about flying carpets or magic watchwords. 
His subjects are all such as are met with in ordinary human 
life, and the people He brings before us are not exceptional 
for power, nor for goodness, nor yet for badness, they are 
ordinary specimens of the human race, such as might be 


met with every day in Galilee and may be met with still in © 


England or Scotland. There is no lengthy description to 
introduce the characters in the story ; there is no need of it, 
the actor is well known, he is just an ordinary person plying 
his accustomed calling in the next field or the next house, 
or down on the seashore. There were hundreds of sowers 
who went forth to sow in Galilee, and the story Jesus tells 
about a sower would be true of any of them; there were 
scores of fishers on the lake, scores of shepherds on the high 
ground ; no need to give this one a name or any special 
introduction. The same of the woman who lost one of her 
ten shillings, of the farmer who lost his son and got him 
back again. They are not in themselves anyway remarkable 
or distinguished ; they are not heroes, they are not bad 
people, they are just the ordinary, and we would say 
commonplace, humanity of the country. 

What lays hold of us in the parables is not anything out- 
standing in the people about whom they are told, but the way 
in which Jesus understands these common people. They pro- 
vide him with his natural expression for all he has to teach. 
They live before us so really and vividly that each of them 
can be made into a picture, like the sower or the gleaners 
of Millet. They live before us because Jesus observed them 
with such penetrating eyes and saw what each of them was 
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aiming at, hoping and fearing. In each parable we have 
the picture of a soul, we are able to see the motive which 
seized upon that soul in a particular situation, and how it 
Sprang into activity (parable of the hidden treasure), or shrank 
from exertion (parable of the two sons) or found excuses 


for not acting at all, though the circumstances called for it. 


This tells us something about Jesus Himself, which we 
may put down as beyond doubt proved with regard to Him. 
He had a great gift of observation, and the subject to which 
His observation was firstly and chiefly directed was the 
lives of men and the ways in which men act. The whole 
life of the country was an open book to Him, He understood 
the whole of what went on in it. He was keenly 
interested in his fellow-creatures ; He saw not only the outer 
figure of the sower as he goes out to sow his seed, He looked 
into his soul, and saw the fears and anxieties, many and 
persistent, on this side and on that which accompanied his 
apparently easy task and made him a type of the prophet 


going forth to prepare his people for God’s coming to them. 


He saw the woman in her dark and dusty house, sweeping 
till she found the piece she had lost and marked the tran- 
sition in her soul from despair to joy that called for sym- 
pathy ;so, He judged, do God and his angels rejoice when the 


sinner turns from his evil way. He saw the woman coming 


to the judge day after day, despairing of redress and yet 
refusing to despair, and stepping nearer and nearer to the 
judge each day she came back to him, till he was frightened 
at her or shamed into attending to her. He watched the 
two groups of children in the market place of some town, 
one group serious and bent on doing something and trying 
to get the others to enter into their idea, the other group 
indifferent and lazy, not taking any interest in anything 
proposed to them. All these little histories of common 
life He saw, penetrating in each case to the feeling, the 
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motive from which the action sprang on this side and on 
that, so that things which to others were ordinary and trivial 
and not worth noticing, were to Him full of interest and 
revealed the profound differences of character which make 
one man act thus, another thus. Men of every walk of life 
and of every occupation passed before His eye and each left 
on His mind a deep impression. Master and servant, owner 
and steward and day labourer, king and beggar, creditor 
and debtor, loser and finder, tender and selfish, humane 
and inhumane ; He saw them all and was indifferent to none 
of them, so much so that life in Galilee stands before us still 
by His keen observation and gift of just and true expression 
just as it was lived in Jesus’ day, and His parables are the 
principal source of our knowledge of it, and bring before us 
as if we saw them the actions and the mistakes, the difficulties 
and scruples, the ordinary domestic processes and the ad- 
venturous resolves of that long dead generation in Galilee. 

The parables, then, tell us of the consummate knowledge 
Jesus possessed of the men and women around Him. Their 
ordinary joys and sorrows were very real to Him. He 
entered into the spirit of their weddings and their banquets, 
their housebuilding, their farming and shepherding and 
vine-growing. He knew how a father grieved when his son 
left him and wandered away into the world, and how over- 
flowing and extravagant his joy could be when the son 
came home to him. It all lay plain and clear before His 
mind. We know that He is telling us about real people and 
real experiences; we know that He, who tells us such 
stories, is Himself a real person. The parables are a strong 
enough foundation to bear of themselves the proof of the 
historicity of Jesus, even though there were no other argu- 
ment for it. 

But granted Jesus had consummate knowledge of His 
fellow-countrymen, what then? Another might have 
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known as much; no doubt many others thought they did 
know as much as Jesus did of the ways and manners of the 
common people. There was nothing new in it; they had 
known it all their lives. But then they did not make the 
parables out of the knowledge they fancied they possessed, 
and Jesus did. The thoughts of Burns were not new to his 
contemporaries ; but they did not write the songs of Burns ; 
the poet only did that. So the knowledge Jesus had of 
his fellow-men was constantly being turned into stories 
from His lips, such stories that no one who had heard one 
of them could ever forget it. Jesus, in fact, is a great artist ; 
He is always producing stories, and stories which are alive 
and talk to you long after you have heard them, and are 
as full of life and reality to-day as when they were first 
uttered. He has a great gift of creation; the materials 
He deals with are common enough, but He never forgets 
what He once observed ; whatever is spoken of, He is ready 
with a living and telling illustration of it taken from the 
thoughts and habits of the common people. He turns His 
ordinary materials into jewels that shine and sparkle in 
your eyes and compel you to think what He means. It is 
true, you must confess, people do act in that way; the 
shepherd does go out to the wilderness after the sheep that 
has strayed, the pearl merchant will sell all he has to buy 
the noble pearl; what does He mean us to gather out of 
the simple and true littlestory? The arrow is well formed, 
well aimed; it finds its mark. The hearer turns the 


' story over and over in his mind, till he gets the right light 


on it, the light with which Jesus meant it to shine. 

Jesus must have been very entertaining as a preacher. 
Ali His talk is about real things and real people, He never 
spoke, Mark tells us (iii. 33) but He came out with such 
parables. So He never wearied his audience. How often 
do we read of the multitudes that thronged about Him to 
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hear His talk! He never was abstruse or difficult, as so 
many a preacher is, even with Jesus as his pattern; He 
made no long introductions or elaborate arguments. He 
told a story or two and left it to you to find out what He 
meant it to convey. You could do that he said; ‘‘ He that 
hath ears to hear, let him hear.”” Taken in connexion with 
His central theme, that God was coming to rule and with 
the figure of Jesus as His Messenger, the meaning of His 
parable would soon grow plain. 

One thing more let me say about Jesus as a teller of 
stories. His parables must have been a pleasure to Him both 
in the making and the telling. There is no pleasure so 
great that is open to mortals as that of making something 
that is good. Best of all the hours that make up our lives 
are those in which a man has produced something he will 
never be ashamed of. Even though it should be known and 
seen by few, though it should seem to pass. away and mingle 
with the work of other men, so that its maker’s name is lost, 
still the pleasure which accompanied its birth will last. 
And Jesus must have known this pleasure. When He 
fetched out of the great gallery of all He had witnessed and 
remembered, an incident, a story, a parable that exactly 
fitted the discussion He had in hand, and in an instant 
placed it in the true light, can we conceive that that gave 
Him no satisfaction ? Could he produce those unforgettable 
narratives of the seed growing secretly, of the barren fig-tree, 
of the ten virgins, without His pulse quickening at the 
thought that that was done as it ought to be, that that 
story was well made, that it would stand? No doubt He 
would at once ascribe to God all the praise and glory for 
what had been done, as we find Him doing in a passage 
(Luke x. 21) where not the parables, but the whole tenor 
of His teaching was in question; yet as there, He would 
exult in spirit, the exercise of His gift could not but comfort 
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Him and yield to Him, in face of whatever sorrows and 
disappointments, a great and noble pleasure. 

We may not think, however, that He dwelt much, if at all, 
on the pleasure which the exercise of His gift afforded Him, - 
still less that He made the parables for the sake of the 
pleasure they would yield Him. He was an artist certainly, 
but not in that way. He knew that He had not come 
into the world to please Himself, but to glorify God and serve 
Him. God had given Him a work to do, and He gave Him- 
self to that work with all His heart. It was by preaching 
that that work was to be accomplished (Mark i. 38, 39, Luke 
iv. 18, passim in the Synoptists). He preached in parables, 
but the parables given to Him for such a work He could 
not regard as toys given to Him for His own satisfaction ; 
rather as weapons, we should say, put in His hand by God, 
to smite those who opposed God, to clear away obstacles 
which lay in the way of God’s purpose, to defend God’s 
people from hard taskmasters. We shall say that it gave 
Him pleasure to produce the parables, as it is a joy to every 
artist to create works which will rejoice the hearer and the 
beholder, but that He did not think much of the pleasure 
they gave Him, and thought more of the truth the parable 
was to teach than of the illustration. 

To sum up this discussion. The parables tell us a great 
deal about the person of Jesus Christ. If they were not 
produced supernaturally, a claim which so far as I know 
has never been formally made for them, but in the ordinary 
way of artistic preparation—collection of materials, con- 
sideration of the materials collected, the arrangement of 
them round some central point or theme—if the parables 


_ eame into existence in this way, they tell us much of their 


Author, both as a collector of material to be used afterward 
for stories, and as a narrator of stories. We have seen that 
Jesus took a great interest in his fellow-men, observed them 
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keenly and saw the motives of theiractions. Even obscure 
and commonplace people were of the greatest interest to 
Him, and He cared not only for the good but for the erring, 
not only for the successful but also for the failures of His 
neighbourhood. May we not say that He loved those people 
whom He sketches for us so thoroughly and truthfully ? 
If He understood them so completely, could He fail to love 
them? And if He died for men, did He not know very well 
for what kind of people He was dying ? 

And if they teach us this of the heart that was concerned 
in the collection and preparation of the materials, do not 
the parables teach us also much of the mind that put together 
the several stories out of such materials, and produced them 
so boldly, and with such a power of conviction? In his 
teaching everything is thoroughly judged and prepared. He 
waits till He has His story quite ready and sends it forth 
rounded and complete, so that no one can help listening to 
it and no one can forget it. 

**Truth embodied in a tale 
Will enter in through lowly doors.” 
And there is little that is abstract, little that is anyway hard 
in His teaching. And there is nothing dogmatic in it, 
nothing to rouse gainsaying. A parable cannot be con- 
tradicted, can scarcely be criticised. And yet so much can 
be conveyed in it, such terrifying anticipations and heart- 
searching accusations; and on the other hand, such gentle 
assurances of God’s presence in the world, such encourage- 
ments to wait His time. Here too, inthe matter of the use 
Jesus made of the parables, we have much about Him that 
no ingenuity can take away from us. He was a consummate 
teacher who knew well the secret of access to the human 
heart and mind. His means were adequate, His methods 
right. He knew how to supply a story rather than a doctrine, 
the doctrine being no doubt present in the story, but every- 
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thing rough and angular taken away from it. The simple 

heart feels itself called to the Gospels rather than to Paul ; 

there it finds a greater Teacher, a profounder Gospel. 
ALLAN MENZIES. 


ESCHATOLOGY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND 
JUDAISM. 


Escuatonoey, or the doctrine of the Last Things, is the 
believing statement of what God will accomplish for His 
people at the End; and in the Old Testament this is set 
forth from two distinguishable but not separate points of 
view. First, as touching the community ; next, and this 
only more or less indirectly, as touching the individual. 
On the one hand are the Hebrew prophets, looking for the 
establishment of God’s actual reign on earth ; on the other, 
chiefly later in the post-exilic period, the apocalyptic 4 
writers who felt that this communal expectation must be 
completed by faith regarding the destiny of individuals 
after death. After the Exile, these two movements of 
thought affected each other vitally. It will be convenient 
to study them independently at first. But the field is 


vast, differences of opinion innumerable, and the dates of 


many documents uncertain; and here, largely owing to 
the exigencies of space, nothing more can be attempted 
than a broad survey. 


1 The difference between Prophecy and Apocalyptic is really one of 
degree, not type. We may say, correctly enough, that Prophecy sees 
the consummation as coming to birth out of present conditions, through 
the moral government of Jahweh, while Apocalyptic looks rather for a 
new order, arriving by cataclysm, its interest thus centring wholly in 
the future, the New Age or zon. But the difference is not radical. Apo- 
calyptic, like Prophecy, was inspired by motives of a fundamentally 
ethical character, and both as forms of expectation were grounded in the 
inviolable righteousness of [God. The point of distinction that apoca- 
lyptic writings were mostly pseudonymous is after all external. 
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Behind the monotheistic teaching of the great eighth- hy ae 


century prophets, we catch glimpses of a popular belief 
in the coming Kingdom—a period of material and unin- 


terrupted felicity, ushered in by the Day of Jahweh. Hence, — ae 
when Amos asks: “Woe unto you that desire the Day of 
the Lord ! wherefore would ye have the Day of the Lord? 
it is darkness, and not light” (v. 18), he is fulminating 
against the popular eschatology, but also he is employing __ 


traditional conceptions which it was to be the gradual 


work of the prophets to transfigure. Recent inquiry has 4 ; 
shown analogies to Israelitish ideas within this field already — ἢ 


existing in the literature of the ancient East, especially 


that of Babylonia and Egypt. These sources, going back δ 
far beyond 1000 B.c., foretell a future epoch of blessing 


and of curse, with famine, war, pestilence and darkening 
of the sun; perhaps also the appearance of a Deliverer 
King, who shall save the poor and banish falsehood. 

In Israel, the assurance prevailed that Jahweh and His 
people were so inseparably joined that under no circum- 
stances would He cast them off. His “day” must bring 
their triumph. Amos strikes a new note. The people, 
he declares (vi. 3 ff. ; viii. 2 ff.), are ineurably evil, and for 
them the Day means judgment, a judgment now close at 


hand and fatal to the national existence. The Assyrians μ ᾿ 


are drawn near to execute the Divine sentence. Words 
of compassion close the book (ix. 8 ff.), but these many 
scholars reject as a later interpolation. We are not to 
suppose that Amos had ceased to believe in Jahweh’s 
gracious plan, but its further course he could not see. 


Hosea brings a message of deeper consolation. Taught 


by the tragedy of his own life, he clings amid the darkness 


to the unwearied love of God. Israel will not be cast off — : | 
for ever. True, the impending catastrophe will fall; but 


beyond that rises the vision of a people led back to the 
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wilderness, to renew their first love (ii. 14 ff.). With the 
same note of grace the book concludes. 

Amos and Hosea addressed the northern kingdom of 
Israel, but Isaiah speaks to Judah also. Some have read 
his prophecies as presaging unmitigated doom, and un- 
deniably the chapter (vi.) relating his call to prophetic work 
does contemplate a dark future. At a later date, too, 
even after the withdrawal from Jerusalem of Sennacherib’s 
army, he will not join in the people’s exultation. None 
the less, the strain of hope never dies out. Jahweh has a 
plan, which His absolute and universal sovereignty will 
bring to being. The prophet’s son bears the name Shear- 
jashub, “A remnant shall return.” Judah’s enemies 
are but instruments in the hand of God. There are wonder- 
ful promises yet to be fulfilled: Zion shall be established 
in the top of the mountains, and the nations shall resort 
thither for light and guidance (ii. 2-4); an era of peace 
will bring back the golden age (xi. 6f.), diffuse righteous- 
ness, and witness an outpouring of the Spirit from above 
(xxxii. 15), specially on the future Davidic king. Isaiah’s 
central thought is the transcendent majesty of Jahweh, a 
presupposition that forms the basis of all later supernatural 
eschatology. 

Micah, a younger contemporary of Isaiah, lays emphasis 
solely on the darker aspect of the future; painting the 
onset of wrath, as other prophets do, with hues derived 
from very ancient nature-myths. But in Zephaniah, who 
sees the menace of the Day embodied in the approaching 
Scythians, we find this new feature, that judgment is to be 
world-wide, not limited to Judah. 

‘Now, as these frightful predictions of ruin began to be 
realised, the necessity for a more adequate doctrine of 
ultimate redemption unavoidably forced itself on the 
prophetic mind. A change begins with Jeremiah. He 
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repeats the forecast of judgment, and declares to an im- 
penitent people that nothing further now remains but the 
destruction of nation and Temple. But to this he adds 
promise (e.g. the beautiful words of xxix. 11). Salvation 
is of the Lord, and after an interval of seventy years He 


will visit them again and restore them to their own land — 


(xxv. 12; xxxii. 15). A righteous Branch shall be raised 
up of David’s house, to reign in justice over a free strong 
people and confer on them the blessings of the Messianic 


kingdom (xxiii. 5). Inestimable value belongs at this point 


to Jeremiah’s new sense of the worth of the individual and 
of his personal fellowship with God under the New Covenant 
(xxxi.), which, by the new basis it supplied for future hope, 
greatly aided the disentanglement of eschatology from a too 
earthly realism. Henceforward not the nation but the 
individual constitutes the religious unit. 

In Deutero-Isaiah the people are called upon, by a voice 
of glorious poetry and faith, to adore the sublime purpose 
of Jahweh, who, by the instrumentality of His suffering 
Servant, the righteous Israel, is accomplishing a world- 
embracing plan of redemption. The Servant will experience 
a wondrous resuscitation after death, and carry forward a 
new ministry on earth (lii. 13—liii.). Cyrus, the Anointed 
of the Lord, will overthrow the Chaldean power, thus opening 
to the Jews a happy return from exile. Zion will again be 
filled with glory: Palestine will be changed into a very 


garden. “All thy children shall be taught of the Lord.” 


Idolatry shall disappear from the surrounding nations, 
and a new song of praise to Jahweh shall rise from one end 
of the earth to the other (xlii. 10 ff.). 


After the Return, it is true, Judah’s state long remained 


in pathetic contrast to the glowing forecast of pop 
But the nobler minds “ bated no jot of heart or hope.” 
Haggai and Zechariah announced that when the temple 
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was built again, David’s kingdom would be re-established. 
Malachi introduced later the idea of a sifting judgment 
within the Jewish people, and, as his book now stands, this 
is preceded by the advent of “ Elijah ”’ (iii.). Joel, whose 
book has been described as “‘ a compendium of eschatological 
dogmatic,” foretells that the great Day of Jahweh will be 
marked by a notable outpouring of the Spirit. From now 
onwards a tendency arose to piece together pictures of the 
coming Age out of earlier prophetic indications, as well as to 
insert eschatological passages in current writings. It has 
been said with truth of relevant portions of the Psalter that 
they show how the post-exilic community “ viewed the load 
of suffering under which they were bowed as but a prepar- 
ation for glory. They look for deliverance to a sudden 
reversal of history, which is to arrive with the judgment of 
God. And they feel that the catastrophe may happen 
at any moment, that the wrath of God may cease and 
their right be vindicated.” In Daniel much‘stress is laid 
on the eternity of the Messianic Kingdom (ii. 44; vii. 27). 
Long before, about the middle of the fifth century, Dr. 
Charles holds, a new view of the Kingdom had appeared 
on the horizon, in Isaiah lxv.—_lxvi. ‘‘ Not the earth in its 
present condition, this later prophet declares, but a trans- 
formed heaven and earth’were to be the scene of the king- 
dom.” Even this was only preliminary to the final form 
of the eschatological hope. ‘‘ This final form arose about 
the close of the second century B.c., when in the growing 
dualism of the times it was borne in alike on saint and sage 
that this present could never be the scene of the eternal 
Messianic kingdom, and that such a kingdom demanded 
not merely a new heaven and a new earth akin in character 
to the old, but a new and spiritual heaven and earth, into 
which flesh and blood could not find an entrance. The 
eternal Messianic kingdom can attain its consummation 
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only in the world to come, into which the righteous should 
enter through the gate of resurrection.” 4 

Scholars have gone near proving that the conception of a 
personal Messiah,—i.e., a royal Deliverer promised for the 
future—was in circulation amongst Oriental peoples at a 
date prior to the earliest documents of the Old Testament ; 
which means that Messianic passages need not be late.? 
The prophets, however, found no difficulty in picturing the 
future kingdom without a Messiah. Amos, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, Joel, and Daniel omit all mention of 
the personal King: the fundamental thought, after all, was 
the presence and action of God Himself. On the other hand, 
glowing representations of the Messiah occur frequently, 
perhaps in Genesis xlix. 10, certainly in Isaiah ix. 6f., 
where His titles are enumerated at “ Wonderful, Counsellor, 
hero God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace ”’ (cf. Zech. 
ix. 9, 10). The features are usually those of an ideal King, 
who will judge in righteousness and slay the wicked. This 
general conception takes on various shapes in the imaginative 
faith of different prophets,? and in certain passages what 
appears to be anticipated is not so much an individual Ruler 
as the founder of a dynasty, who shall bring in everlasting 
peace. It does not seem that the Jewish mind ever identified 
this royal Figure with the Suffering Servant of Jahweh, the 
ideal Prophet. The thought of a crucified Messiah was first 
made current coin by Jesus. 

If we survey Messianic eschatology as a whole, from about 
200 B.c. to the fall of the Jewish State,4a twofold tendency 


1 Between the Old and New Testaments, 70-71. 

* Especially Sellin has argued this question: see his Der alttest. Pro- 
phetismus, 102-193. 

8 E.g. Isa. vii. 14, xi. 1-9; Mic. v. 2 ff.; Jer. xxiii. 5 ff. 

* This was a period of national depression, and Eschatology invariably 
flourished under the weight of trial. The worse things were, the nearer 
seemed the End. 
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_is perceptible. Most writers confine the Messiah within 
the bounds of humanity, while a much smaller number lift 
Him quite beyond the limits of the temporal and earthly 
into the region of transcendent pre-existence. His titles 
now are Son of Man (Enoch xxxvii.—lxxi.) and Son of God 
(4Ezra). He comes from heaven, forgives sin, executes 
judgment and conquers death. 

No uniformity of belief prevailed on the great questions 
of the resurrection, the kingdom of God, the Messiah, the 
duration of His reign, or the fate of the heathen; yet the 
eschatology of Judaism is of crucial significance for New 
Testament interpretation. Note well that the course of 
the world is divided into two parts: the present age of 
imperfection, sin and death; and the future age of bliss 
and perfection. “The Most High hath not made one world, 
but two” is the keynote. Between the two periods is placed 
judgment upon all mankind, usually also the resurrection 
of the dead and the renewal of heaven and earth. The 
consummation, or its preparatory stage, is brought to pass 
by the appearance of the Messiah. God has foreordained 
the time of His advent, but the day and hour remain a Divine 
secret. His approach will be heralded by portentous signs, 
which older prophets have described: they are the travail- 
pains of the Messianic age. Among them are plagues, war, 
famine, accompanied by widespread moral corruption and 
unbelief. The first stage in the establishment of the King- 
dom is the political rehabilitation of the Jews by their 
deliverance from an alien yoke, Greek or Roman. The 
scattered members of the people shall be re-assembled, with 
Jerusalem as capital of the nations. God will be reconciled 
to His chosen race; they will be sanctified in His fellow- 
ship ; the conversion of the Gentiles will ensue. According 
to certain writers of apocalypse, the Messianic kingdom 
lasts for ever, but others consider it as only the concluding 
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stage of earthly history, enduring for many years, but not 
eternal. The first group predict the resurrection of all 
faithful Israelites to partake of its joys, while the second 
treat this as merely the first resurrection, to be followed by ἃ 
final conflict in which Satanic hosts attack the restored 
Israel but are overcome by the Messiah or by God Himself. 
Thereafter Satan is cast into Gehenna. The general resur- 
rection, leading up to judgment, follows. The wicked are 
consigned to eternal fires by the irrevocable doom of the 
Most High. The New Age now begins, within a new heaven 
and a new earth, the scene of the Kingdom usually being 
heaven, where the blessed are clad in bodies of light. 
The Sadducees, who formed the party of orthodox con- 
servatism, rejected the idea of resurrection and a blessed 
future life. They clung to earlier modes of faith, unfamiliar 


with or hostile to these great gains of personal religious — 


experience. To the Pharisees, who had moved forward 
less reluctantly, it was open either to find the long-expected 
Messiah in Jesus of Nazareth, or to relegate to an indefinitely 
remote future the fulfilment of their hopes. Thus, as it 


has been put, “‘ Apocalyptic Pharisaism became, speaking 


historically, the parent of Christianity.” 


© Let us now turn to the second great problem, that of the 
individual life after death. In the concluding paragraph 
of the first section, we have found the two eschatological 
questions merging gradually in one. 

Hebrew thought, as revealed in the Old Testament, ex- 
hibits the vestigial survival of many ethnic beliefs regarding 
the condition of the dead, such as can be paralleled from 
most primitive religions. The older writing, as in a palimp- 
sest, shines through the later script that has been super- 
induced upon it. The soul, released from body at death, 
is but “ breath ” or “ wind ” ; cf. Isaiah xiv. 10, where the 
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shades in the pit address the newcomer with the words: 
* Art thou also become weak as we?” It was sometimes 
held that death deprives the shade of knowledge, feeling, 
and desire ; but, as may be gathered from a very instructive 
instance—the raising of Samuel at Saul’s request (1 Sam. 
xxviii.)—the dead might be recalled to the upper air by 
persons skilled in necromantic arts, and at least some of 
them were credited with a higher knowledge of the future. 
Even after the exile Isaiah Ixv. 4 denounces those who 
*‘sit among the graves and lodge in the vaults,” evidently 
with a view to interrogate departed spirits. How profound 
an abhorrence these oracles of the dead evoked in later 
prophetic minds may be gathered from Isaiah viii. 19: 
“On behalf of the living should they seek unto the dead ἢ 
To the law and to the testimony ! ” 

Like all primitive peoples, the Hebrews feared to remain 
unburied, and the menace of such a fate was felt as terrify- 
ing (Jer. xxv. 33). They above all desired burial in the 
family sepulchre, which was often situated near the home 
of the living (cf. the phrase “gathered to his fathers’). 
As late as Jeremiah, in the picture of Rachel weeping for 
her children, the thought finds touching expression that 
the departed have still a keen interest in the fortunes of 
posterity (xxxi. 15). The continued existence of the shades 
depends on the pious care of survivors, a fact which in part 
explains the passionate intensity of a Hebrew’s longing 
for children. Possibly “the yearly sacrifice for all the 
family ” mentioned in 1 Samuel xx. 6 was offered at the 
ancestral grave, and teraphim may have been images of 
dead forefathers placed at the entrance of the house (Gen. 
xxxi. 19; 1 Sam. xix. 13). 

Certain recent inquirers, led by Stade and Schwally, 
believe that traces of the primitive worship of the dead 
are discoverable in ancient Hebrew religious practice. In 
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proof they point to regular mourning customs—cutting 
the flesh, throwing dust on the head, fasting, the sanctity 
of tombs. It does seem as if certain forbidden usages, 
like cutting the hair for the dead (Lev. xxi. 5) or funeral 
feasts (Jer. xvi. 7), indicated the prevalence of some such 
cult. From the outset, however, the new Jahweh-religion 
raised a protest, with that intolerance of every rival that 
marks living religious conviction. As it has been put: 
“No man can serve two masters, and it was impossible 
to serve Jahweh and the spirits of the dead . . . Israel 
was felt to be a people holy to Jahweh, i.e. set apart ex- 
clusively to His worship—this was the fundamental principle 
—and the tombs, which were holy once, were, like everything 
else connected with death, gradually declared unclean.” ἢ 

Important modifications in Hebrew thought were due 
to the inflow of ideas from surrounding nations. At the 
occupation of Canaan, Israel found there a population 
which had long been subjected to Babylonian influences, 
and of this one result appears to have been the displacement 
of older notions of the family sepulchre by the idea of Sheol, 
or the shade-realm. Sheol is described in Job xxx. 23 
as ‘‘the house of meeting for all living,” and was thought 
to be located in the depths of earth: it is lower even than 
the waters under the earth (Job xxvi. 5), and to it the dead 
“go down.” Babylonians and Hebrews apparently con- 
sidered Sheol to be a huge underground cavern, corre- 
sponding to the space above between earth and firmament, 
and men are precipitated thither by the earth opening 
beneath their feet (Num. xvi.). But at times Sheol and the 
grave were not clearly distinguished. Terrible representations 
of its nature are given. A famous description is that of 
Job x. 22: “Α land of thick darkness, as darkness itself ; 


1 Bertholet, Die israelitischen Vorstellungen vom Zustande nach dem 
Tode, 39. 
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a land of the shadow of death, without any order, and where 
the light is as darkness.” None can escape its power (Ps. 
Ixxxix. 48). The praise of God is silent there (Isa. xxxviii. 
18), and existence is but a dreary shadow of life, bereft 
of communion with the living, whether man or God. Even 
the despairing rarely wish fordeath. Distinctions prevailed 
among the dead, but they were social distinctions, not moral ; 
on righteous and wicked equally falls a common doom. 
Existence moves on in a faint reproduction of former earthly 
relationships, as when Samuel still wears a mantle or kings 
still sit upon thrones (Isa. xiv. 9). No man has ever re- 
turned from Sheol, for although the Psalmist gives thanks 
to the Lord who has brought up his soul from Sheol (Ps. xxx, 
3), and Hezekiah is rescued from the pit of corruption 
(Isa. xxxviii. 17), these expressions plainly allude neither 
to resurrection nor to a blessed life beyond the grave, but 
to escape from menacing death. Viewed as a_ whole, 
the doctrine of Sheol is but a relic of heathenism, void of 
moral or religious significance, and inexpressibly sombre. 
This may seem unintelligible in a religion so deeply hopeful 
as the faith of the Hebrew prophets. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that so far we are dealing with that faith 
at a comparatively early stage of its career, and in addition 
that as yet the individual counted for amazingly little in 
_ contrast to the nation. Consolation for personal eclipse 
was found in the prospect of national felicity. Yet even 
the promises held out to Israel had their drawbacks. 
Only a “remnant” should enjoy the good time coming. 
And these survivors themselves are promised no more 
than what was, according to contemporary ideas, a com- 
pletely happy earthly life. They will live long, but not 
for ever (Isa. Ixv. 20). Thus far, then, no satisfaction 
had been found for the slowly rising demand of faith that 
fellowship with God, gained and consolidated in life, should 
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not at death be broken off for ever. We shall see that 
eventually the belief was attained that the state of Sheol 
must be overleaped, and the believer “‘ received ’”’ at death 
by God Himself. That, however, was the final stage of a 
chequered development. 

Originally, we must note, Sheol was not conceived as 
lying within the jurisdiction of Jahweh. He ruled in Pales- 
tine, therefore over men only as long as they lived there. 
He is nowhere said in the earliest literature to visit Sheol 
or control its affairs, and those who descend to the grave 
pass out of His authority. Now while Jahwism remained 
simply monolatrous, and still fell short of monotheism 
proper, the old heathen eschatology persisted alongside 
of it, without much friction or collision ; but with the advent 
of true monotheism, for which Jahweh was the one God 
ruling over all things whatsoever, in life or death, a sharp 
antagonism became inevitable. It developed slowly. First 


there was the suppression of the worship of the dead and 


the eradication of necromancy. Devotion once given to 
ghosts was claimed for Jahweh alone. Prophetic religion 
next went the length of representing the shades as totally 
devoid of feeling and knowledge. We can see that if a 
spiritual doctrine of immortality was ever to strike root, 
the ground must be cleared of the wholly unmoral con- 
ception of Sheol: negation must prepare the way for full 
assertion. But, as Dr. Charles has said, “‘ while Yahwism 
was destroying the belief in the false life in Sheol, it was 
steadily developing in the individual the consciousness of a 
new life and of a new worth through immediate communion 
with God, as we see in the Psalms and kindred literature.” + 
Men were learning that the only irrefragable assurance 
of a blessed life after death springs from a present experience 
of fellowship with God. To make way for this, the dreary 
4 Immortality (Drew Lecture), 10. 
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animistic creed about Sheol and its shadowy denizens must 
perish. 

The rise of faith in a blessed future connected itself also 
with the baffling problem of rewards and punishments. 
If Jahweh is perfectly righteous and powerful, as the Jewish 
prophets of the seventh century taught, and if as yet true 
immortality had not risen on the horizon, it followed that 
righteous and wicked alike must be recompensed in this 
life, or not at all. The new individualism, advocated by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, helped to weaken the older theory, 
according to which the sinner’s punishment or the righteous 
man’s reward came not perhaps on himself, but certainly 
on his family or tribe. It was now held that every one 
received in this life the exact reward of his deeds (Ezek. xviii. 
5-32). The same view finds expression in the Psalms 
(xxxiv. and xxxvii.), Proverbs, and in the speeches of 
Job’s friends (iv. 8; viii. 20). Presently it was felt to be 
unsound. As Jeremiah puts it boldly: ‘“‘ Righteous art 
thou, O Lord: I would reason the cause with thee ; where- 
fore doth the way of the wicked prosper ? ” (xii. 1). Various 
attempts were made to accommodate the theory to facts. 
It was conceded in the Psalter that the righteous often suffer 
grievously, but then it is by way of discipline not retribu- 
tion, and the end is always peace; while if the godless 
flourish, it is for a season only, that their punishment may 
be the more condign. As long as prophets held, as Ezekiel 
_ did, that no conscious life exists in Sheol, those who believed 
passionately in righteous Jahweh had no alternative but 
to say that His mind concerning the righteous, which He 
must express, is expressed fully on this side of death. Now 
the religious implications of this position for a good man 
long tried by calamity were so grave that it cannot but 
excite surprise that the thought of recompense beyond death 
was so late in making its appearance. Why was not the 
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principle applied—it is as old as Amos ix. 2—that Jahweh’s 
power extends to Sheol? Instead of that, the vision of 
Divine ubiquity and omnipotence appears only to have 
quickened the Hebrew sense of man’s frailty and transience, 
from which it was but a short step to the abandonment of 
the belief that individuals receive their deserts even in the 
present life. ‘“‘Itis all one; therefore, I say, He destroyeth 
the perfect and the wicked ”’ (Job ix. 22). And the writer 
of Ecclesiastes, pursuing the same line even farther, sub- 
stitutes for a tottering faith a scepticism so despairing 
that it blots out retribution both here and hereafter (Eccles. 
iii. 19 ff.). 

But it is darkest just before dawn; and from the per- 
sistent recurrence of Job to the thought that death ends 
all, it looks as if an implicit protest against it were on the 
point of passing into rejection. His faith, like true faith 
everywhere, longed most of all not for his vindication, but 
for God’s vindication as absolutely righteous; and this 
not merely in the subjective experience of man, but openly 
and in reality. God must be justified before the whole 
world, in ways all can understand. Hence, while he is 
wrestling with the mystery of suffering, the idea of resur- 
rection looms before him for one moment (xiv. 13-15). 
What if man should die and live again! The thought 
passes, only to recur with deepened emphasis. This is the 
famous passage, xix. 25 ff., beginning, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” He has now reached definite conviction, 
but it is essential to mark precisely what the conviction 
covers. In the words of Dr. Charles, “‘ Job declares that 
God shall appear for his vindication . . . further, that he 
shall himself witness this vindication, and enjoy the vision 
of God. But we cannot infer that this divine experience 
would endure beyond the moment of Job’s justification by 
God. It is not the blessed immortality of the departed 
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soul that is referred to here, but its entrance into and en- 
joyment of the higher life, however momentary its duration. 
The possibility of the continuance, much less of the unend- 
ingness, of this higher life does not seem to have dawned 
on Job, though it lay in the line of his reasonings. If it 
had, it could not have been ignored throughout the rest 
of the book. Nevertheless the importance of the spiritual 
advance here made cannot be exaggerated.”! The possi- 
bility has also to be reckoned with that what is in contem- 
plation is a return to life on earth. But the new hope is not a 
simple postulate springing from the desire for recompense ; 
in part at least, it is the outcome of the realised meaning 
of communion with God. Interpreters disagree on the 
question whether in Psalms xvi., xvii., xlix. and lxxiii. the 
faith in a blessed life after death is definitely asserted, but 
the interpretation of at all events the last two in that sense 
is extremely probable. What is certain is that they contain 
such an assurance of possessing God, and of being possessed 
by Him, as implicitly embraces trust in a continued fellow- 
ship beyond the grave. For those who knew God, the pit 
of corruption or the dim quasi-existence of Sheol could not 
be the end of all. 

It was necessary to effect a conjunction of this individual 
aspect of the development with the national expectation of 
a Messianic age, and the first attempt at a synthesis appears 
in the hope of resurrection. This of course means the re- 
sumption of earthly life, and the limitations inseparable from 
the thought in its original historic sense must be borne well 
in mind. Strong evidence exists for the hypothesis that 
the idea of resurrection entered the Hebrew mind from 
Persia. Formerly it had been believed that the Messianic 
kingdom would be shared only by the living, but in a passage 
dating from the late Persian period, Isaiah xxvi. 19, the 

1 Immortality, 19-20. 
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scope of the Kingdom is significantly expanded to embrace 
the righteous dead: “Thy dead shall arise; the inhabi- 
tants of the dust shall awake and sing for joy; for a dew 
of lights is thy dew, and the earth shall produce the shades.” 
The individual, that is, participates fully in the blessed life 
only in a blessed community. A further advance is made 
in the Book of Daniel, which declares that “many of them 
that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to 
everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt 
(xii. 2). The statement is not universal; it is concerned 
solely with “‘ many,’ whether martyrs or apostates. Good 


and evil must alike return to earth for the due reward of 


their deeds. It has been pointed out above that about the 
close of the second century B.o. the belief took possession 
of leading apocalyptic minds that earth is unfit to be the 
scene of an eternal kingdom, which could only become real 
under transcendent heavenly conditions (1 Enoch lxxxiii.-xe.; 
cf. 1 Maccabees, Pss. of Solomon, and the Book of Wisdom). 

In these and other extra-canonical books, written by 
seers and mystics of pre-Christian Judaism, resurrection 
is appointed to all the dead, Sheol thus ceasing to be more 
than a temporary place of detention where men await 
judgment.1 Modern research has brought out the immense 
religious value of this apocalyptic type of literature, and 
the steps by which it developed views of the future which 
are truly elevated and relatively harmonious. To begin 
with, moral distinctions were introduced into Sheol. It 
seemed incredible that believing souls would be left for 
centuries in oblivion and darkness before their communion 
with God was re-established ; and accordingly both righteous 
and wicked are described as already receiving in Sheol a 


1 Professor Burkitt (Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, 1914) considers 
that the doctrine of a last judgment is the dominating idea in Apocalyptic 
and that it is original. 
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foretaste of their lot (so in the oldest part of the Book of 
Enoch, dated perhaps 135-105 B.o.). Sheol is now an 
abode in which ethical principles rule, and where God’s hand 
still rests on each soul for blessing or curse. Almost in- 
variably none but the righteous rise, with the result that 
Sheol increasingly becomes a place appropriate only for 
the wicked, a place indeed of ceaseless torture; and the 
next inevitable step in development is the great thought 
that pious souls altogether overleap Sheol and at death 
pass instantly to the bliss of God’s presence.1 This is 
distinctly taught in the part of Enoch known as the Simili- 
tudes (cc. xxxvii._Ixx.), and belonging to the first half of the 
first century B.c. There is reason to suppose that the whole 
movement of thought has been affected by Greek speculation 
regarding the immortality of the soul, mediated to Palestine 
through Alexandria. But efforts to combine Greek ideas 
with the purely Jewish belief in resurrection had to face 
the difficulty that retribution at death—the Hellenic view— 
appeared to make resurrection unnecessary; and in the 
Book of Wisdom (possibly in part 50-30 B.c.) resurrection 
is nowhere mentioned, but the faithful rise after death to 
immediate rewards, while the evil undergo perpetual tor- 
ment. “‘The Hebrew doctrine of resurrection and the 
Greek doctrine of immortality existed side by side in Jewish 
thought at the beginning of the Christian era, and no satis- 
factory method of harmonising them was devised.’ ? 

We have seen above how the Sadducees refused to ad- 
vance beyond the pre-exilic doctrine of Sheol, turning a 
deaf ear to the later revelations or discoveries of faith. 
When Jesus came, the Pharisees perpetuated much of the 


1 Jesus’ promise to the penitent malefactor is, “ To-day thou wilt be 
with Me in Paradise.” 

3 Paton, The Hebrew Idea of the Future Life (a reprint of articles in the 
Biblical World, 1910), p. 351, 
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loftiest faith attained in the long rich past, and it was 
natural that many of them should pass into the Christian 
society. 

As we review this long development, which has found 
its highest point in the assurance of a blessed future life 
with God, in new heavens and a new earth, we are led to 
specify certain great religious gains. 


(a) What generates the true eschatology is religious ex- — 


perience. Religion is hope, and all substantial hope is 
religion. The path to conviction trodden by Hebrew 
thought was not that of speculative ratiocination applied 


to the general data of life: it was the gradual realisation — 


of the spiritual content involved in a certain selected portion 
of experience, viz. fellowship with God. This is in fact 
the method by means of which the certainty of perfect life 
after death was reached, and it must be kept by the means 
that won it. The assurance of immortality is not a rational 
induction, like the laws of science, which, once they have 
been formulated exactly, can be written out and handed 
on to posterity in this form. We reach it by an act of 
faith. In view of God, we dare to believe in the life 
everlasting, as did the great post-exilic believers. 

(b) No eschatology counts but one which is ethical from 
endtoend. Eschatological belief as such need have nothing 
ethical about it; selfish hedonism may dictate much of 
its form and content. Always it derives its character from 
the God whose gift is life, and in whose fellowship eternal 
life consists. The differential feature of Hebrew faith in 
immortality is its correlation with ethical monotheism. — 

(c) The hope in which Hebrew religion rested is not that 
of a purely individual experience. What is longed for is a 
kingdom—a community of redeemed men, where God 
dwells. No man is blessed in isolation from his fellows. 

(4) The two conceptions, eschatology and history, are 
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as inseparable as concave and convex. The prophets first - 
proclaimed the idea of universal human history—in which 
the fortunes of Israel are the fortunes of mankind—because 
of their perception that God is executing a redemptive 
purpose on earth, which will throw its results far on into 


4 i‘ the future. Just because the living God, holy and merciful, 
"ΔΒ is acting now, He will continue to act, and one day He will 


utterly prevail. He will bring in the perfect order, in which 
His righteous love will have free course. It is this faith 


εἴ in the End that enables men to envisage the human past 


not as a mere stream of aimless change, but as history. 
The course of the world is the judgment of the world, but 
to see this the whole must be read from the vantage-ground 


of faith in a consummation. 
H. R. Mackrnrosx. 
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ed Ν PREACHING OF JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 
OF CHRIST. 


11}. 


Tur Minp or Curist ΟΝ His DEATH. 


Dip Jesus say about Himself every word that the fourth 
Gospel reports? If He did, is the Jesus of the fourth Gospel 
the Jesus of the Synoptics ? Could the Jesus of the Synop- 
tics think or speak of Himself as the Jesus of John did ? 
Yet we recall that exalted hour in Matthew xi. 25-7. Could 
the Jesus of John not lie deep in the Jesus of the Synoptics ? 
Must He be always fully conscious of all He was? Or 
might He not be reserved—for other reasons than mere 
accommodation ? Would it not argue some lack of historic 
sense as well as of spiritual insight to say that Jesus in His 
lifetime could speak, or even think, of what He was, and 
was doing, in the terms which became inevitable to Him after 
His personality was perfected, and His work done, in death 
and resurrection? It was the same Jesus, the same per- 
sonality, in grief as in glory, in eclipse as in power. The 
same Jesus as spoke of Himself in the Synoptics also spoke of 
Himself to Paul and John, and in them and through them. 
But He spoke differently in these—speaking not only through 
their mentality, but from His own final mastery of the 
world. The glorified Christ, of whom this John has so much 
to say, is not a Christ illuminated with an overhead ray 
turned on Him, but a Christ whose inner light broke out 
in an achieved consummation of power. He is not a 
Christ in the light but a Christ of the Spirit, the Light of 
Life. Such glory is not illumination but transfiguration. 


The light does not fall on Him, it flows from Him. It is — 


the complete revelation of His true and latent nature come 
to a head in His complete act. It is the overflow of His 
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intrinsic fulness upon a fulness of time. It is Christ 
coming to His true self, and determined into His own 
native power (Rom. i. 4). 

He did not in His life, therefore, preach the whole gospel, 
_ unless we include in the message the Preacher, the per- 
_ sonality of whom all His words were sacramental, and 
the thing that He had it in His person at the end to do. 
Nor did He in any way before His death utter, or 
_ give effect to, His whole self. There was more in that 
_ mighty person than anything short of His redeeming death 
4 could realise, or anything less than His Resurrection 
_ express, or anything lower than His Holy Spirit reveal. 
Υ He said, indeed, from time to time what the occasion de- 


_ manded, and always the deep thing, the right thing, and the 


decisive. But it was the thing always right for His complete 
h _ work, the thing the final Saviour should say at that stage ; 
not necessarily the right thing measured by the moment’s 


_ success, or by a sectional or a pagan ethic. (And, of course, 


ἢ not the thing that He judged would be theologically con- 
" sistent with what the Spirit might one day teach about 
His death.) His whole self did not receive effect till the 
4 consummation at once so fatal, so vital, and so final. On 


| i the third day He was perfected. His whole self is not in 
- His biography. No soul, indeed, with a real history has 


_ its full self at any one stage of life. We never once possess 
_ our souls before we die. And Christ had a dramatic history, 
_ with a movement, a crisis, a culmination in it. Its summit 


_ emerged beyond the clouds of earth. His whole action 
| ἢ upon the world was a cumulative and ascending thing, as 
\ in.His Church so in His life. In humbling Himself down, 


ei down, to the depths of death He kept rising always to the 
" summit of resurrection. He ascended into hell. But at 
no point in His life’s process till the crisis was over could 


_ He say the final word about His final work. If saying 
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things had been His work, we might have expected the 


final work in some final word; and yet, in the way of a 
teaching word, there are so many things that we feel acutely 
He ought to have settled and has not. But if redemption was 


His one work, His redeemed feel more keenly still that there — | 


is no more to be done. All they need in Him they find. About 
that redemption, indeed, we wish often He had said more. 


But He could not while it was inthe doing. Nor could ΗΘ 


till He spoke to and in congenial Paul or John. And as to 
doing, what was to be done more? We might deny 


that He has done for the world what His Church has 


experienced and believed. But if He has done it, must we 
not admit that it is the one thing the world needs, and the 


one thing a living God was called on todo—tosave? The 


Church exists to say He has saved and does save to the 
uttermost. 


The old orthodoxy, like the old rationalism, had no 
historical perspective, no sense of development. It saw 


but a map on a wall. It thought that the great truths of — 


Revelation must have been equally well known at every 


stage in its course. And much ingenuity went to surmise — 
what Adam’s theology must have been when God talked — 
with him in the garden, and when he knew that the — 
Trinity looked out of the majestic plural, “ Let ws make — 
man,” or to prove that the whole doctrine of satisfaction — 
was compressed in the sacrifices of Cain and Abel. If we — 
could light on some script of unfallen Adam carried — 
from the Library of Eden to the cells of Tel-el-Amarna, we 
might have an anticipation of the great theologies of the ᾿ 
future, similar to the prognosis of future history which was. 3 
found in the arithmetical conundrums of the Book of Daniel. ; 
or the Apocalypse. But we have outgrown all that fantasy. — 
We realise that revelation gives no programmes ; nor was it A 
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a formed, finished, and alien mass dropped like an aerolite 
into history, or deposited from heaven like an erratic block 
on earth. However superhistoric, it was of history, and 
had itself a history. We realise that that history came in 
Christ to a climax which was also a perennial source ; and 
that we now live in and from the fulness which the pre- 
Christian ages were but living towards. We are on the 
plateau to which they rose, ‘‘ the shining table land to which 
our God Himself is sun and moon.” 

And is Christ Himself, in the drama of His soul, 
not an epitome of this waxing history of revelation ? 
_ Did not His earthly life correspond, on its own rising 
plane, to the growing and tragic revelation in Israel ? 
And does.not His life after death answer to the final revela- 
tion which has ended Israel’s mission and replaced it by 
the living Church? The crisis of His death was the cul- 
mination of the onward history at once of His person and 
of His nation. As Jesus was to Israel, so was His death 


_ and perfecting to Jesus. It took all Israel to produce the 


Christ we know; and it took all Christ to die so that we 
should know Him as He is and is to be. His earthly life 
was but the sacrament of His vital person, which found | 
itself as these earthly occasions fell away. While he 
lived, was not His true life a buried life, a retracted life, 
a life limited in the expression, and perhaps in the 


sense, of itself; a life that had not yet fully come to itself 


in action? He could say more about Himself in Paul 


_ than He could in His own flesh. To expect in the teach-_ 


ing of His life the self-interpretation of Him which we find 
in the apostles is to commit the same error as if we should 
look for a dogmatic of Atonement in Numbers or in Isaiah. 
The historians who would make Christ speak but in His 
life, and who find His whole self between birth and death, 
seem to show some lack of both historic tact and moral 
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sense. It shows a lack of power to appreciate so great a ἷ 
personality if we think that it could come to itself during — ᾿ 


a life so brief, or even in a merely posthumous effect inde- __ 


pendent of personal continuity and control. God’s revela- — 
tion has always been by historic deeds more than by historie 
words or luminous examples. A soul like Christ’s, also, 


could not be there only as an esthetic spectacle. And ry 


where in His life was there a deed adequate to a person-— ᾿ 
ality so great? A personality like that could not ρᾷῦ 


itself into any doctrine, nor into any number of sporadic 


deeds, however wonderful ‘and beneficent, nor into any- a 
thing less than the greatest act of history and the moral 


focus of the race. If His death was only a martyrdom, 


an arrest of the great deed, and His resurrection but a . 


myth to cover the calamity, what a manqué tale! The mighty 


personality was nipped in its bloom. Its promise was — 


shrivelled by His end. Its power was mocked by its fate in 


the world, its effect dissipated and wasted. Nay, but the — td 


real expression, the real effectuation, of His person was in 


that death as His final work. There alone He did a thing ᾿ 4 
as vast as He was. To say His message was as great as ἊΝ 
God and greater than any act He did, is to mistake the 


message in its nature, and to put His religion below His 


revelation. To say He was as great evenasHumanity,and 


yet to have that greatness put into no corresponding deed 


(i.e. no final deed) is to detach Him from the doers who ; | 


most truly represent their race. To say that He left 
Himself to posterity would mean then but that He left ~ 
ὃν. memory, or an ideal, or at most an inert mystic ~ 


presence, but not a power, not the power, of a historie Godin 
a world like this. But His messages were only facets of His ; ἵ 


mission ; and His mission, according to the new Testament, — 
our only source, was to do the historic work of a του δ gil 


God. He remains King and Lord as one in whose grand act Ε΄ 
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we are more than conquerors—we are redeemed. The gospel 
in the gospel is His work ; it is what His life effected in its 
death; that is the deed which made the real message, made 
it more than His conviction, and made it eternal. That 
is the gospel which all His preaching had deep in its heart. 
He brought God to man and man to God in a mystic act 
and on moral terms once forall. That was what His teaching 
did in word and in part to some, to an unstable group—as to 
some souls and such groups it may do still; but it was what 
His death did in deed for a Church, for a world, and for ever. 
He, with that act deep in Him and working often, perhaps, 
more mightily than even He always knew, He Himself was 
the power and substance of His own preaching, as the apostles 
saw, and said most clearly. Their word of the Cross and 
Resurrection was their one gospel. If there is no name but 
His, there is no salvation but in His death. The real Jesus 
of history is the Christ that the Apostles preached, and that 
the Church exists to preach. It is not the Jesus of 
biography but the Jesus of Gospel, made unto us justifica- 
tion, and sanctification, and redemption. For the Church 
to leave behind that apostolic Gospel is to leave behind its 
vocation, dignity, and existence as a Church. 


It is useless, it is too late in the day, to challenge the 
right to apply modern critical methods to the New Testa- 
ment and to the Gospels in particular. It is not only 
impossible to evade this application, but it would be wrong. 
It would be refusing light from heaven. The critics have 
done wonders not only for particular passages, but for our 
construction of the whole Bible and its historic atmosphere. 
They have, in certain respects, made a new book of it, and 
in a sense have saved it. The New Testament shares in 
the radiance which criticism has poured on the Old Testa- 
ment. And in a sense, too, it shares in the revolution 
effected there. 
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There is this mighty difference, of course, to be noted 
by a criticism that regards all the facts and evaluates them, 
that in the New Testament we are dealing with what we 
have not in the Old Testament—a historical character who 
is not only living to-day, nor only acting on us, but is the 
object of our action also, and especially of our chief action, 
our worship. We are in living communion, especially by 
prayer, with Jesus Christ in virtue of what He did. Both 
as single souls and as a whole Church we are so. He is our 
life. The nature of our dealings with the Risen is part of 
the evidence that He rose. 

We are obliged to recognise that our verdict in such a 
case is not a matter of purely scientific history, or of 
cold ‘“‘evidence.”” Our judgment of the value of a historic 
fact has much to do with our critical treatment of it, just 
as the will to believe has much to do with the belief. Belief 
of what happened in history is much affected by belief im it, 
belief in what happens thereby for andin me. Weeven have 
some of the leading students of comparative religion and its 
philosophy telling us that the philosopher of religion ought 
to be a personally religious philosopher in order to be just to 
the facts he handles. Here, as elsewhere, we find that 
Nature and Supernature do not simply coexist ; they inter- 
penetrate in an organic unity. So also do the past and the 
present, Jesus and the soul. So that what collides in the 
discussion of the matter is not two views of history purely 
scientific, but two ways of construing the world, two 
Weltanschauungen, one exclusive and one inclusive of per- 
sonal experience of the fact, Christianity belongs to the 
latter. And there is no Weltanschauung which is out of 
relation to Christianity, and does not invite its verdict. 

It is to be added, in connexion with our present subject, 
that we have in one section of the New Testament, in the 
Epistles, an inspired, and so far authoritative, interpreta- 
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tion of the value of that historic figure—inspired and 
authoritative as claiming to be, in substance, Christ’s word 
about Himself, His self-exposition, through a special action 
of that indwelling communion with Him which the apostles 
shared with the whole Church. To that we have nothing 
parallel in the Old Testament. 

But when we allow for all that, we may welcome the critical 
principle and certain of its criticised results on the Gospels. 
Thorough-going as the critics may be, it is by criticism 
they must be corrected, by a criticism more thorough-going. 
The results may appear to some almost as revolutionary 
as the inversion now accepted for Israel’s history. But 
historic inversions matter less, so long as they do not amount 
to spiritual subversion. And some of the results that I 
mean do light up, or promise to light up, certain things in 
the life and motive of Christ which have perplexed many, 
and to light them up with, on the whole, the apostolic ray. 

To take a case. Take the question, Why did Christ go 
to Jerusalem if He knew that it could only mean failure 
and death? Why did He denounce and exasperate the 
authorities, instead of conciliating and educating them 
as we are often advised in His name to do? To that 
problem there is, of course, a familiar theological answer, 
but interest to-day fastens rather upon the historical answer. 
Willit carry the theology? There has seemed to some no his- 
torical necessity for the Cross, or at least for Christ’s polemical 
language and conduct that provoked it. It has seemed 
gratuitous. These denunciations have appeared to some 


_ mere moral choler. Why did He not stay in Galilee where 


_ He had the crowd—or return there? Why did He beard 


the authorities so prematurely, directly, and alone? Why 
did He not make Himself so powerful with the public as 
to force their hand? To such questions the answers are 
various. For one thing, it was not the public merely 
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that Christ wanted, but the nation with its rulers. He hada 
no idea of a democracy as the true nation with a constitu: ᾿ 
tional right to impose its will on the rulers. That is a ἢ ; 
discovery of the modern world. It was not within Christ’s 
view, for Whom the powers that were were ordained P| 
God, and the nation was the real wis-a-vis of God, and Ἢ 
the direct object οὗ God’s appeal. ἡ 

But it looks now as if some of the critics, less pedantic — 
and more “‘ actual ” than the rest, had set the true historical _ Ὶ 
answer in train, and by a loopline were actually restoring — 


to us a theological interpretation. It becomes possible Ὁ 
that the historic explanation is a theological one after all, _ 
that it was a theological motive that urged Jesus, and urged x 
Him to a tremendous national coup d’éiat in a way we shall 
see. i 
In our return to Christ our preaching has suffered much 
from the anecdotal treatment of Him, and the loss has not Ry 
been fully repaired by the biographical. We must, therefore, i 3 
return to the evangelical. But with this difference, thang 4 
the work of Christ on the cross be regarded much less asa 
Passion and much more as an Action, and as a national ᾿ ‘ 
action with universal finality, the action for the race and for 
eternity both of a person and of a people. The Cross isnot 
the supreme feat of endurance, but the supreme and historic ἵ ἡ 
act of obedience and of victory on a world scale. Τὸ 15 not a! a 
primarily suffering, but achievement. It is also the work of | 4 
a national personality, of a king, more than the offering of a ᾿ 
social victim. It is the triumph of one who is always master — Ἵ 
of himself, of the situation, of God’s public purpose, δᾶ ᾿ 
of the world. Itis a heroic occasion and not a pathetic. 4 
And the only adequate and divine interpretation of τ Ἢ 
personal, national, universal, eternal crisis is a theology. — SF 

The critics have done much to rescue the Gospels from 4 
the popular anecdotal treatment, and to extract from : y 
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them something in the nature of a biography. The whole 
** Life-of-Jesus movement,”’ as it has been called, is the most 
distinctive feature of the modern study of the New Testa- 
ment. And it has had a very great effect upon the current 
way of looking at Christianity both in Protestant countries 
and in Roman Modernism. But that biographical movement 
has run its course. It is felt more and more in critical 
quarters that a real biography of Jesus is impossible. And, 
if it were more feasible than it is, it would neither explain 
nor reproduce the tremendous action of Christ on the world, 
which has been theological up to now at least for Christ’s 
Church, and therefore was so all the more possibly for Christ 
Himself. The attempt to squeeze Jesus into the mould 
of human psychology, or place Him in a succession of 
spiritual genius, reduces Him to a figure that can no longer 
do the work of Jesus. A mere historical Jesus, a Jesus of 
biography, which ignores the theological Christ is not only 
inaccessible, it is. ineffectual. ‘‘ Historical knowledge,” 
says one of the powerful critics (Jiilicher), “can clear up 
many of our current notions of spiritual life, but one thing 
it cannot do—it cannot awake life.” 

So criticism itself, in certain of its most vivid rep- 
resentatives, is moving to return not indeed to a Christ 
of orthodoxy but to a theological Christ, in the sense, 
at least, of a Christ whose leading motives were theo- 
logical, whatever we think of His nature. The Gospels are 
here held to be substantially in line with the Epistles. Their 
note, their continuity, their culmination, is dogmatic. They 
are not asilent protest against the dogmatic apostles. Some, 


᾿ of course, explain the fact through Pauline influence in- 


fecting the simpler sources of the Evangelists. But at 
least the connexion, and even the continuity, of the two 
parts of the New Testament is critically recognised; which 
is a great matter to-day, when so much on the surface 
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points the other way. The Jesus of the Synoptics is being 
construed dogmatically, as the Evangelists meant—in the 
light of the thing He was to accomplish for God at Jeru- 
salem when He flung His whole personality upon the Cross. 
His action was not merely the defiant preaching of certain 
radical principles or ideals at the national head-quarters 
in scorn of consequence; but it was with a very clear and 
deliberate regard to consequence, and to the divine strategy. 
It was the fulfilment of a certain programme of action that 
filled and taxed His whole soul, as being God’s instruction 
to Him for the kingdom. The necessity for His death was 
primarily created and forced by Himself in God’s name; not 
indeed as if He was obsessed by an artificial and advertising 
form of suicide, but as the result of certain eschatological 
convictions about God’s procedure and requirement which 
would now be called dogmatic rather than simply ethical. 
We are here far beyond the mean conception which reduces 
that death to a mere martyrdom, and makes Christ a sufferer 
historically as passive as He has sometimes been viewed 
theologically to be. Christ (itis now suggested) was moved 
to force the whole situation by convictions from God about 
the prior necessity of a national judgment and expiation for 
the coming of the kingdom (Schweitzer). He was thus far 
more of an agent, and a national agent, than an individual 
victim or hero. He was also more than the classic case, 
or the sacrificial protagonist, of the great human tragedy 
and fate. He was really the ruling power of the public 
situation, and the arbiter of the future. He created 
the historic necessity of His death by His own views of 
that necessity as divine; it was not merely incidental to 
certain ethical teachings of His, which the _ rulers 
resented. He knew (as a defiant modernist might know 
and intend in the Roman Church to-day) that He was making 
it humanly impossible for these rulers to take any other 
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course than they did at the pitch to which their miscon- 
ception of God had come. It was not the mere collision of 
His principles with those of the public, nor of His individual 
holiness with its moral stupidity. It was not but a fatal acci- 
dent from collision with antagonists too strongly entrenched 
in the prejudices which He challenged. It was not the too 
common case of a strong and stiff old institution, in its 
ordinary brute movement, rolling over a violent but fine 
and helpless critic. The critic was creative enough to 
dominate and shape the total position, and bold enough to 
compel a crisis on an issue of national life or death in the 
interests of God’s universal kingdom of righteousness. The | 
necessity of His death was forced upon the history of the 
hour by the Victim Himself, acting on a certain theological 
conviction of His death’s vital place in the national voca- 
tion by God, and ultimately in the world’s destiny viewed 
as God’s ultimate will. No Pharisee could have been surer 
than Jesus was of the world-mission of Israel and its lead 
of history ; they differed as to the nature of the lead and 
the genius of the mission. Pharisaism and Jesus were 
equally devoted to God’s will; they differed as to its nature. 
And the breadth of the difference was all the depth of the 
Cross. Israel had in trust the revelation of the world 
righteousness, and the possibility, therefore, of a history of 
the world. Of this righteousness it was to be the organ. 
But by its treatment of Jesus it became instead the organ ᾿ 
of the world’s sin. The Cross of Christ, therefore, judged 
and took away the sin of the whole world. 


The sense seems to grow, among critics sensitive still to both 


_ history and the soul, that the historical Jesus as His modern 


biographers would give Him, the psychological Jesus of 
modern desire, is not the Jesus that has made the past, or 
can make the future. We have gone too far, as Schweitzer 
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himself tells his fellow-critics after passing them all in re- 
view, in the attempt to put Jesus into modern categories, 
and make Him the grand agent and congenial denizen of 
modern culture. Theological liberalism, starting from 
ideas, has committed suicide ; and there is the more room 
for a liberal theology starting from the saving facts; but 
there is still greater need for one deep, large, and full of 
spiritual imagination, intimacy, and distinction. The present 
state of the Church, the poverty of its influence on the 
world, and especially the German world, shows that we have 
gone much too far in the effort of liberalism to interpret 
Him as the expression and patron of what is best in the 
world, as the tutelar of civilisation, at the cost of His 
work in renouncing, challenging, overcoming, and so 
commanding, the world. The Jesus of the Cross has suc- 
cumbed, even within the Church, to the Jesus of society, 
the Jesus of culture, or the Jesus of the affections. We are 
trying to act on men with a Jesus of distinguished religion, 
or a Jesus the sanest of all the deep saints, with Jesus the 
historic character, or the fraternal, or the pietist, rather than 
with Jesus the Gospel power, the living dynamic of the King- 
dom of God. And the result on the world is disappointing. 
Jesus was nothing if not dogmatic—not only in His manner 
but in His motive and conviction. He was neither sugges- 
tive, nor tentative, nor apologetic. He broke His nation 
on a theology. He was a ruler and commander of the 
people. Of all things in the world He was not “a thought- 
ful preacher.” His vein was that of a tribune of the 
Kingdom—when it was not expressly that of its King. 
And He did not explain His words. He was often obscure 
and paradoxical. Perhaps He sent out His seventy in the 
hope of getting at people whom His own style of address did 
not reach. He was not too careful either to avoid or to 
clear up misunderstanding. It was as if He cared less to 
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be understood than to get something done that was laid 


' on Him. He did not reveal His inmost life, or obtrude 
" His guiding theology. What He did say bewildered. To 
_ the end His intimates, His disciples, were in great ignor- 
1 ance about His deep intent and final goal. It came home 
_ to them only from the event. 


Of course, the precise form of theology in Christ’s own 
mind, looking forward to the crisis, may not have been 
quite what it was for Paul looking back on it. How far it 
was so is another question. The point here is that it was 
on theological considerations that He acted, and it was for 


_ theological convictions as to God’s purpose, and method, 


and requirement that He died. He was not bowing in 
resignation to a divine will honoured but not understood, a 
necessity piously but blindly felt to be of God, a mere pressure 
without a plan. He was carrying out a conviction, sure 
however informal, of that will and its way—much though He 
kept hoping that God might possibly reveal to Him some 
other way before the bitterest end. In the great hour He 
was more engrossed with obedience to this divine require- 
ment than with His own blessed effect on man. In so far 
as He thought of man, it was of the national, social effect of 
His death and not only of its individual action upon souls. 


_ And this first and immediate effect on the society round 
_ Him He knew, and meant at last, to be judgment. His 
_ death would throw His people in the wrong. That was the 
_ essence of His agony. Their greatest lover was to be their 
_ final doom. But nothing turned Him. And all because 
_ He knew that to be God’s way, to be God’s grand prere- 
_ quisite of the true Messianic work. Amid the judgment 
_ He was offering His obedience to God for His Kingdom, 
and making the sacrifice required by the holiness of that 


Will. He sacrificed Himself to the divine judgment. 


_ “The Kingdom could not come,” says Schweitzer again, 
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till the guilt was brought to a head and atoned.” But 
that changed the whole view of the Kingdom. Christ 
went to Jerusalem like a rushing mighty wind, in a rapt 
motion of fateful impatience and divine urgency, for a 
purpose which was less to convert than to hasten a crisis, 


so to give His message as to precipitate the issue, to force 
the rulers to a choice which would ruin Israel for ever if it — 


did not save it; and by such violence He would take the 
Kingdom. He would put God’s fortune to the touch and 
win or lose it all. There was a strategy init. Jesus coerced 


events, forced a situation, and compelled the Kingdom in. — 


His death should involve that prophesied time of tribula- 
tion, catastrophe, and judgment prior and necessary to His 
coming with the unmistakeable Kingdom of God. His 
sorrow was not the agony of a man full of divine vitality 
shrinking from death. He was more of “a public person ” 
than that. It was the agony of an old nation not only 
dying but damned; and all its vast tragedy transpiring 
not only within the soul of one man, but (chief horror!) 
by the solemn choice and awful act of that man himself, 
and He its lover. Think of a whole nation proud, stubborn, 
and passionate, with an ingrained belief in a world prero- 
gative and mission, expiring in one man, in whom also bya 
dreadful collision was rising the kingdom of God they had 
forsworn ; the fate of God’s whole Kingdom in the world de- 
cided in an Armageddon of that one spirit ; a world’s eternal 
warfare and destiny forced through the channel of one soul 


vast enough, whatever He did not know or could not do, to 


be in His death alive and adequate to such an issue. When 
we remember that it was not Israel’s doom alone that 


was sealed in that soul but also (in His own belief) the — 
divine fate of the world, is it quite easy to avoid the con- — 
clusion that we have here to do with something more than 


either a preacher or a paragon, that He is more even than 
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the first tragic figure of our human fate, and that the 
sufferer and the judge is at once the Son of lost man and the 
Son of redeeming God ? 


What has been said may be illustrated more fully from 
the critical treatment of a parable which has a very close 
bearing on the question whether Christ made Himself a 
part of His own Gospel. It is easy to go too far in depreci- 
ating the value of Christ’s teaching in the interest of His 
work. It should never even seem to be depreciated except in 
that interest. Surely more than enough has lately been 
done on the other side—in depreciating His work compared 
with His words. And I would refer toa passage in His teach- 
ing where He is more explicit than in any other (except in 
the ransom passage and at the Supper) about His death and 
its action.1 I refer to the parable of the wicked husband- 
men in Mark xii. 1-12. Our Lord’s habitual reserve on the 
subject of His death is here maintained by His putting His 
meaning in the dark form of a spoken parable—as at the 
very close He put it into the symbol and mystery of His 
“last parable,’’ the enacted parable of the Supper. As Dr. 
Burkitt says, it is coming to be recognised, even among 
advanced scholars, from Germany to America, that a doc- 
trine of Atonement through Christ’s death is implied in St. 
Mark’s Gospel. It could hardly be otherwise, inspired as 
that Gospel was by Peter, and written for Churches that 
_ certainly took their origin in the preaching of such a message. 
Of course the position is turned by saying that our Mark was 
written, and covered up Q, under the deflecting influence of 


1 My interest in this point was first roused by Schweitzer; and the 
special bearing of parable came home to me in conversation with Dr. 
Burkitt, the Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, who has since 
been good enough to send me a copy of his paper discussing the passage 
at the Oxford Congress of Religions in 1908. The next few pages owe it 
much, 
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Paulinism—as if every apostle did not believe with the 


whole Church that “ Christ died for our sins ” (1 Cor. xv. 3). 
Dr. Burkitt gives reasons, into which I need not here go, 
why this cannot have been so, why no such deflection can 
be supposed. 

What we have in this parable is Christ’s interpretation of 
His death, on the lines I have already drawn, as the crisis 
in God’s historic judgment of Israel. The Cross was the 


organ of that judgment which goes with all the promise in the _ 


Old Testament, and was never dissociated from the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. The general idea of judgment in 
the Bible, and certainly in the Old Testament, is not ours. 
It is looked forward to with hope and joy. See especially 
Psalm xcvi. 11-13. It is not retribution that is the upper- 
most notion in it, but vindication. It is not terror but 
glory, not our day of doom but the day of a righteousness 
whose victory is established in this way. The great event 
is not shunned but hailed. It is not the destruction of 
God’s enemies that fills the foreground, but the establish- 
ment of His people for the sake of His kingdom. Judgment 
is adjustment far more than vengeance. It is sanctification 
more than punishment. Nothing could be more shallow 
than talk about the Old Testament God as being angry in 
the sense of vindictive. 

How then could a soul like Christ’s have possibly missed 


that essential feature of judgment in the Old Testament pur- 


pose and method of God which he knew converged on Him- 
self? If we read the parable in the larger context of Christ’s 


mind thus fed, He not only felt His death to be inevitable 
(for He often says that), but He here indicates why. Itwas 
a necessity of judgment in God’s providence, the labourers 
behaving as they did—a historic necessity in any history — 


where God’s purpose must rule all. The murder of the 


son does not destroy the estate, its administration, or the - . 
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interest in it of the owner. There is, to be sure, a great 
change, with fresh tenants, but not a surrender of the 
business, which is God’s sovereignty on earth. The old 
occupiers are destroyed, but the vineyard goes on. The 
last gift of the Son is also the last judgment, but also 
the final atonement and salvation. Israel is judged, 
but the kingdom goes on in other hands under the same 
Lord. To bring about this crisis, this new departure 
and sure establishment of the kingdom, the death of the 
Son was a moral necessity, in the frame of mind to which 
Israel had come. It was a moral necessity, not a strategic, 
not a political; for Christ was no agent provocateur to 
Israel like Satan to Job. It was an act of judgment as 
well as of sacrifice. The historic crime, unfated and free 
as it was, became the agent of the divine judgment ; 
which again by its sacrificial acceptance became the atoning 
condition of the final and universal Kingdom. 

Jesus had come to feel that, in spite of His own preaching 
and that of His disciples, He was not really affecting the 
public. They were not rising nor ripening to the Kingdom. 
There was none of the national repentance that the Kingdom 
required for a foundation. The result of the mission of the 
seventy was a disappointment to His hope. It did not 
rouse the popular commotion and crisis which must bring 
the Kingdom in. It did not seem to create as much public 
furore as John had done. The people did not wake to the 
0811. ‘The brand He flung went out.” All the more He 
would the fire were well kindled. It came home to Jesus 
that things must come to a head. To produce the crisis 
that must make the Kingdom He must die. He must so 
present His claim that death became inevitable unless it 
was received; and so die that the death both judged the 
nation and atoned to its God. The Elijah had been killed 
in John—so must the greater than Elijah in Jesus, whose 
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course was so greatly affected by John’s death. Only thus 
could He be revealed as the Son of man—by a resurrection 
that took its whole moral meaning from the atoning 
judgment effected by His criminal death. As a great 


statesman, in full view of the situation and its crisis, might 


commit a people to war, so He would force the whole nation 
into the valley of decision for Israel’s death or life, into the 
great Πείρασμος which was so terrible that He prayed in 
Gethsemane, and made His disciples pray, it might even yet 
be spared to Him and them. For He quite expected they 
would share His fate. ‘‘ Wake, and pray that ye enter not 
into the awful crisis.”” ‘‘ Lead us not into the crisis ; but, 
crisis or none, deliver us from the Evil One.” The dying 
which He had before pressed on His flock is now concen- 
trated in Himself, and He speaks less of their obligation to 
surrender life than of His own purpose to do so. His mag- 
nificent impatience would not let Him rest. How does He 
move? Does He set about a new effort to educate the 
people, as if it were a modern political issue? He was 
no such man. He was the man of the soul’s last alter- 
native, of the Lord’s controversy, of the eternal polemic, 
where compromise is at last unknown. Campaign gives way 
to crisis. The issue could not but be hardened. The 
dilemma must be sharpened—redemption or ruin, world 
mastery or downfall for this people. The fulness of the 
charged time had come to explosion. The public choice that 
would not answer the Gospel grace must answer the Gospel 
judgment, unto national salvation or damnation. The 
national guilt remained ; it must be removed or fixed for 
ever by putting the nation on a final and eternal hazard. 
** They will reverence the Son.” Farther even God could not 
go than His Son, and to send Him was therefore to face a 
fearful risk. The great stroke was called for to precipitate 
the Kingdom, to carry home the judgment which marks the 
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Kingdom. If men would not take it home, and if to the 
divine eye it was hopeless that they should, at His kindling 
word, then let it come in the self-judgment of public doom. 
Behind this parable is a Jesus who was coming to the con- 
clusion that they did not reverence the Son, and that His 
death must be the instrument of the great tribulation which 
transferred the kingdom from national to universal 
hands. But universal it must be, either through Israel’s 
life or over Israel’s corpse. And of Israel’s faith and life 
He was now all but hopeless. Before Messiah could come 
with the kingdom in unmistakeable glory He must go out 
in such a death as should be the doom of an Israel intract- 
able, rebellious, and antichrist. It would be a judgment 
then not for Israel but on Israel—and, by sympathy and 
solidarity alas! upon the good as well as on the bad, and 
chiefly upon Him, the holiest and most loving of all. 

But judgment so far, judgment working on men as doom, 
was only negative. It had its positive action Godward, 
as sacrifice, as righteousness realised and offered in satisfy- 
ing response to a holy God, as the atonement which the 
suffering of the culprits could never be. Nay more, the 
moral power thus to judge and atone was so great and 
divine that it was creative (though all this develop- 
ment of the judgment does not lie directly within the 
four corners of the parable). The crisis is, still more than 
judgment, a time of redemption and reconciliation and 
reconstitution in a new creation—it is the day of the 
Lord. With the remnant of His people, as with His Son, 
God is well pleased, now that holiness is established 
and calamity sanctified in crucial and final judgment. The 
remnant will make a new and denationalised Israel. Christ’s 
death thus brings both the judgment and the reconcilia- 
tion, and both He must sympathetically share. It is a 
sacrifice—and not only to a historic necessity but, in Christ’s 
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faith, to the purpose, the method, the will, of God ; to views 
of His which are, indeed, God’s own thoughts and acts ;* 
to whose note all history moves, and to His goal. If Jesus 
expected His speedy return in the Messianic glory, that 


would be only one aspect of the kenotic limitation of His © 


knowledge of times and seasons which He Himself admitted, 
and which need not trouble any who realise that such 
limitation was self-imposed. 

In this passage of Christ’s teaching, then, do we not have 
His mature idea of His central place, and the central 
place of His judgment-death, in the programme of His Gos- 
pel? Have we not some hint of a psychological explanation 
of His death? Have we not something like a policy and 
a purpose, which seems missing in some views of the 
end;? And have we not one theological enough to explain 
the society founded on it, and the history flowing from 
it, which are theological or nothing? We have some 
answer to the questions, Why did He deliberately court 
failure by going to Jerusalem ? Why did He use language 
so passionate and so irritating? That language has been 
to many a problem and to many asnare. They have thought 
that it justified them in a like explosive tone amid their own 
society. They did not see that Christ was contemplating 
what was not in their purpose—the final divine crisis of 
a nation with a history that stood for God against the 
world in the soul’s final and eternal issue. Facing Him, 
Israel stood before its own soul, to either hail or scorn 
its own destiny. Their idea is reform, which comes by 
compromise, His was decision, which needs a sharp dilemma. 
For purposes of mere reform violent denunciation and pro- 
vocation are out of place. The old prophet who faced an 
end of existing things in the issue of such good and evil 
as mean God or no God had other methods and speech 


1 This of course men like Schweitzer would not admit, 
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than the modern politician, whose business it is to mend 
things. And the sons of the prophets would do well to bear 
the difference in mind. As a politician the prophet, with 
the prophet’s tension, is out of place. 

We have here, then, one answer to such questions that 
deserves much attention. Christ courted the risk because 
a crisis must be forced. His failure, should He fail, was 
essential for the judgment of those who should make Him 
fail. They would fail then and not God, they would fail 
their own God, and judgment could not but come. It was 
essential for their confounding and the release of the king- 
dom from such hands. It was essential for the release 
of the kingdom for Humanity; one is tempted in these 
days to say; but it is more Christian to say for the whole 
purpose of God with man. There was always the chance, 
of course, that, in thus forcing the crisis, He might make 
the heads of the nation realise the gravity of the situation, 
and stop before they made the final refusal. They might 
recoil from the crime they came so near with a horror which 
would make a moral revolution, and which might still put 
a shocked and saved Israel at the head of God’s Kingdom 
in the world. Their moral freedom always left that chance. 
So that He did not go to be their Fate ; but still to be their 
Doom, if they would have it so. 

All this may construe the mind of Christ on the lines of 
Jewish eschatology rather than of the Pauline thought, 
but it was not foreign to one educated like Paul. And we 
may even find it easier in some ways to see how germane 
the Pauline interpretation is, and its development from judg- 
ment of its latent atonement and regeneration. Jesus was in- 
volved in the collapse of the temple He pulleddown. He was 
drawn into the circle of national doom. The judgment began 
with the suffering and death of its prophet. He was the first 
victim of the awful process. But vicarious judgment, judg- 
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ment undeserved, on this holy and universal scale, is Atone- 
ment when it is positively put. It means a new relation to 
God. Paul’s theology of justification is not alien to Christ’s 
conception of a sacrificial judgment-death, which grew 
upon Him as the debt to God from public guilt, and as the 
prior condition of a glorious and royal return with the 
Kingdom. It becomes easier to see how real, however 
latent, is the connexion between the thought of Jesus on 
the matter and that of Paul, and how well Paul might be 
certain he “had the mind of Christ.” 1 To be sure the 
interpretation I have named of our Lord’s motive is more 
or less of a construction. But it is construction of data in 
Christ’s teaching under the principle of the Apostolic] con- 
struction, the construction which the Apostles and the whole 
Church have held to be Christ’s own, the construction that 
Christ’s supreme and creative value is in His death and glory. 
I do not say the construction is made under the apostolic 
method. For it is the critical and historical treatment of 
His words that is at work. But it comes out with sub- 
stantially the evangelical result, which is a great matter. 
Criticism here presents a Christ acting as the Apostles 
interpreted His action—eschatologically, and therefore 
theologically. The simplest story—Mark’s—surely tells it 
so, like the rest. Of course when criticism has scientifi- 
cally discovered this, it may take the other step already 
mentioned—perhaps less scientific, when everything is 
considered. It may say that Mark must be a product of 
Paulinism, that already the real legacy of Jesus had been so 
edited and so varnished that ‘‘ Mark has already lost all real 
grasp of the historic life of Jesus’ (Wrede). That is con- 
struction, and as we may think inferior construction. I 


* 1 Cor, ii, 16. Which certainly does not mean merely the temper of 
Christ, but His thought, His programme, His method, “thinking His 
thoughts after Him,” His theology. 
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mean that the attempt to get back to a simpler Jesus behind 
the Pauline or Petrine misconceptions of Mark is such a 
construction. And it seems much less violent to speak of 
Mark, with Dr. Burkitt, not as a product of Paul, but as his 
anticipation. 

P. T. Forsytu. 


FOUR NOTES ON EPHESIANS. 
: 


i. 4-5: εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ ἐν 
ἀγάπῃ προορίσας ἡμᾶς εἰς υἱοθεσίαν. 

Does ἐν ἀγάπῃ go with what precedes or with what fol- 
lows? Grammatically either construction is possible, and, 
according to Aristotle, this ambiguity is a fault of style. 
ue Any written composition ought to be easily read, as a 
general rule, or (which amounts to the same thing), to be 
easily delivered ” (Rhet. iii. 5, 6). Like some other ancient 
critics, he notices that punctuation is a common source of 
ambiguity, and proceeds to illustrate his point from that dark 
author, Heracleitus. Writings are not easy to read, ‘‘ which 
it is hard to punctuate, like those of Heracleitus. It is 
difficult to punctuate Heracleitus on account of the uncer- 
tainty whether a given’expression is attached to what follows 
or to what precedes. Thus, at the opening of his treatise, 
he says : 

τοῦ λόγου τοῦδ᾽ ἐόντος ἀεὶ ἀξύνετοι ἄνθρωποι γίγνονται, 
where it is uncertain whether ἐόντος or ἀξύνετοι is to be 
punctuated along with dei.” If it is ἐόντος, the meaning 
is that “men are born ignorant of this Logos which is 
always the same”; but if it is ἀξύνετοι, the sense is that 
“men are always born ignorant of this Logos.” 
The sentence in Ephesians is another instance of this 
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ambiguity, but the likelihood is that ἐν ἀγάπῃ introduces 
and defines wpoopicas. In iv. 2 the same phrase is linked 
to the following participle (σπουδάξοντες), and the same is 
true of iii. 17, where ἐν ἀγάπῃ goes more naturally with the 
succeeding participles than with the preceding words. But 
in both of these cases it denotes the mutual love of Chris- 
tians. Here it is the love of God for Christians. This would 
be true, even if the phrase were taken with ἐξελέξατω 
above, but that verb seems too far away. The writer’s 
point appears to be that God’s choice is not a mere fiat; 
it is the outcome of personal affection and interest. “ He 
destined us in love to he His sons through Jesus Christ.” 
The origin of such a sonship must be a will of love ; it cannot 
be a bare eternal decree. The early commentators were 
quick to realise this, as we can see from the concise remark 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia: ‘in caritate . . . nam caritas 
praeelectione uel praeordinatione maior est. Electio potest 
etiam liberalitate quadam fieri; caritas uero insitum 
affectum ostendit, ex quo et magnitudo uidetur liberalitatis.” 
The advantage of taking ἐν ἀγάπῃ with what follows is 
that it shows the double definition of the spiritual blessing 
for which God is thanked in this prologue. The content 
of that blessing is His choice of Christians, and it is defined 
first of all in semi-ritual terms—éferéfato ἡμᾶς ἐν αὐτῷ 
πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους Kal ἀμώμους 
κατενώπιον avtTov,—then in warmer terms of personal 
relationship, ἐν ἀγάπῃ προορίσας ἡμᾶς εἰς υἱοθεσίαν διὰ Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ εἰς αὐτόν. When the phrase is taken with the 
preceding clause, it means that the moral purity which is the 
aim and ideal of the divine election must operate “ in love,” 
just as Paul significantly adds πάντα ὑμῶν ἐν ἀγάπῃ γενέσθω 
to the counsel, γρηγορεῖτε, στήκετε ἐν τῇ πίστει, ἀνδρίζεσθε, 
κραταιοῦσθε (1 Cor. xvi. 14). But “consecrated and un- 
blemished’ probably stands by itself here as in v. 27 
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(iva ἢ ἁγία καὶ ἄμωμος), and the two clauses balance 
better when they both end with the synenymous phrases 
κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ and eis αὐτόν. In a word, ἐν ἀγάπῃ 
defines the divine cause, not the human effect. The implied 
thought that this divine love originally was directed to 
Christ the Beloved (ver. 6), in whom all the elect are incor- 
porated, is brought out more explicitly in another writing 
of this school (John xvii. 24f.). 


II. 

ii. 3: καὶ ἤμεθα τέκνα φύσει ὀργῆς. 

This phrase was interpreted by Marcion to mean that the 
Creator of human nature was the Lord of wrath. Not so, 
Tertullian replies (adv. Marc. v. 17); this sin of anger is 
due to the evil infection of human nature by the devil 
(“diabolo tamen captante naturam, quam et ipse iam (in)- 
fecit delicti semine inlato’’). Tertullian obviously takes 
τέκνα ὀργῆς to mean “ angry children,” i.e. people who are 
angry and sin, in contrast to the righteous anger which is 
mentioned below in iv. 26 (ὀργίζεσθε καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε). 
This is put beyond doubt by another reference to the same 
passage in his treatise De Anima (16), where he is discussing 
the Platonic theory of the soul, which distinguished the 
rational from the irrational element. Tertullian refuses to 
connect the elements of passion (θυμικόν) and desire 
(ἐπιθυμητικόν) invariably with the irrational side of life, on 
the ground that the perfect nature of Christ included both. 
Was he not angry with the scribes and Pharisees ? and did 
he not “desire to eat this passover with” the disciples ? 
Both of these qualities are compatible, therefore, with the 
divine nature. ‘‘ Shall not God, in accordance with reason, 
be angry with those who deserve His anger? Shall He 
not, with equal reason, desire what is worthy of Himself ? 
He will be angry with the wicked and desire the salvation 
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of the good.” So, Tertullian continues, with ourselves ; 
the element of passion or desire is permitted to us. Does 
not the apostle say that if a man “ desires the office of a 
bishop, he desires a good work” ? Does he not show that 
anger is not denied to Christians, when he breaks out, “I 
would that they who trouble you were cut off”? The 
latter example from Galatians (v. 12) does not strike the 
modern reader as a particularly happy illustration of 
Christian indignation. Tertullian, however, proceeds to 
clinch his argument by quoting Ephesians ii. 3. When the 
apostle says, ‘‘ we were formerly children of wrath,” he is 
rebuking irrational anger, because that is the outcome, 
not of the nature which God made, but of the nature which 
the devil introduced into the world. Tertullian’s thesis 
is that passion or anger is organic to the rational, divine 
nature in man, and that its abuse is due to the perversion 
of human faculties by the devil. What is to be censured 
and avoided is not anger, in the sense of just indignation, 
but the anger which is bad-tempered and violent and 
selfish. 

This is sound ethics, but it is based on bad exegesis. 
Whatever τέκνα ὀργῆς means, it [does not mean “ hot- 
tempered, irascible persons.” It denotes the opposite of 
τέκνα ἀγαπητά (v. 1) and τέκνα φωτός (v. 9). The ὀργή is 
not a human quality but the divine wrath which broods 
over the disobedient (τοῖς υἱοῖς τῆς ἀπειθείας, ii. 2, v. 6), 
and the thought of the passage is that whereas, formerly, 
the lot of the readers was bound up with the divine wrath, 
now it is identified with the divine light and love. Once 
they deserved nothing but the anger of God for what they 
had made of themselves ; now, they receive the undeserved 
favour of God. 


1 The right sense is clear to Origen (adv. Cels. iv. 72; hom. in Jer. 
v. 160; in Joh. xx. 33). 
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v. 6: μηδεὶς ὑμᾶς ἀπατάτω κενοῖς λόγοις. 

* Let no one deceive you with specious arguments,’’ plead- 
ing that sensual indulgence and vice are not very heinous 
sins, or that they are not sins at all, but natural desires which 
it is lawful to gratify. On the contrary, they are unnatural. 
They bring down the wrath of God on those who practise 
them in violation of the moral order. This is the idea 
underlying Test. Reuben, iv. 4, and the phrase recalls Test. 
Naphiali, iii. 1: μὴ οὖν σπουδάζετε.. . . ἐν λόγοις κενοῖς 
ἀπατᾶν τὰς ψυχᾶς ὑμῶν. But it is by no means the only 
parallel in ‘Ephesians with this writing. The following 
passages are to be noted :— 


Trst. NapHTALt. EPHESIANS. 
ii. 10... οὐδὲ ἐν σκότει ὄντες v. 8-9. ὡς τέκνα φωτὸς περι- 
δύνασθε ποιεῖν ἔργα φωτός. πατεῖτε---ὃ γὰρ καρπὸς τοῦ φωτὸς 


The Armenian version pre-_ κοΟτιλ, 
supposes the text, οὐδὲ σκότος 
δύναται ποιεῖν ἔργα φωτός, which 
approximates to Eph. v. 7, ἦτε, 


Ν / 4 a Ν n 3 
γὰρ πότε σκότος, νῦν δὲ φῶς ἐν 


κυρίῳ. 

iii. 1. συνήσετε τὸ θέλημα τοῦ v. 17. συνίετε τί τὸ θέλημα 
θεοῦ (κρατεῖν 1). τοῦ κυρίου. 

iv. ὅ. ἄχρις οὗ ἔλθῃ τὸ σπλάγ- ii.17. καὶ ἐλθὼν εὐηγγελίσατο 


χνον κυρίου, ἄνθρωπος ποιῶν δικαιο- εἰρήνην ὑμῖν τοῖς μακράν καὶ εἰρήνην 
σύνην καὶ ποιῶν ἔλεος εἰς πάντας τοῖς ἐγγύς. 
τοὺς μακρὰν καὶ τοὺς ἐγγύς. 
This Messianic prediction 
echoes, like Ephesians, the lan- 
guage of Isa. ἵν]. 19. 


τς Τὴ addition to these parallels, the following may be noted 

from the rest of the J'estaments of the Twelve Patriarchs :— 

Test. Reubeniv.1. πορεύεσθε Eph vi. 5. μετὰ φόβου καὶ 

ἐν ἁπλότητι καρδίας, ἐν φόβῳ τρόμου ἐν ἁπλότητι τῆς καρδίας ᾿ 

κυρίου. ὑμῶν ὡς τῷ Χριστῷ. 
‘ 
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Test. Reuben vi. 12. ἐν πολέ- 
pos δρατοῖς Kal ἀοράτοις. 
Test. Levi xiii. 7. τύφλωσις 
ἀσεβείας καὶ πώρωσις ἁμαρτίας. 
Test. Levi xiv. 4. ἐὰν ὑμεῖς 
(Levites) σκοτισθῆτε ἐν ἀσεβείᾳ 
κιτιλ., ἃ favourite thought of 
the Testaments. 
Test. Levi xviii. 8. 


- [4 
μὸς, ὃν οὐ δύναμαι εἰπεῖν ἐνώπιον 


ἔσται μιασ- 


ἀνθρώπων, κ.τ.λ. 

Test. Jud. χἰὶν. 1, χυὶ. 1. μὴ 
ἔστιν γὰρ ἐν 
αὐτῷ τέσσαρα πνεύματα πονηρά" 
ἐπιθυμίας, πυρώσεως, ἀσωτίας καὶ 
αἰσχροκερδίας. 

Test. Dan ii. 1. μὴ 
φυλάξητε ἑαυτοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύ- 
ματος τοῦ ψεύδους καὶ τοῦ θυμοῦ. 

. li. 6, τοῦτο τὸ πνεῦμα (ie. 
of anger) ἀεὶ μετὰ τοῦ ψεύδους 
κιτιλ. iv. 7. ἔστι δὲ διπρόσωπον 
κακὸν ὃ θυμὸς μετὰ ψεύδους, καὶ 


μεθύσκεσθε οἴνῳ... 
t 


2h 
εαν 


συναίρονται ἀλλήλοις κιτ.λ. 

Test. Dan v. 2. ἀλήθειαν 
φθέγγεσθε ἕκαστος πρὸς τὸν πλη- 
σίον αὐτοῦ, καὶ οὐ μὴ ἐμπέσητε εἰς 
μῆνιν. 

Test. Dan ν. ὅ. ἐν πάσῃ 
πονηρίᾳ ἐνεργούντων ἐν ὑμῖν τῶν 
πνευμάτων τῆς πονηρίας. 

Test. Benj. vi. 4. κύριος yap 
ἐν αὐτῷ κατοικεῖ καὶ φωτίζει τὴν 
ψύχην αὐτοῦ. 


IV. 
Vi. 6: μὴ Kat’ ὀφθαλμοδουλίαν ὡς ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι. 
' But why should “eye-service”’ be supposed to satisfy 
It is unlikely that all Roman masters were as exact-_ 
ing as Marcus Cato,! who insisted that his slaves must be tr 
1 Plutarch, Vit. Marc. Catonis, xxi.; ἔδει δὲ ἣ πράττειν τι τῶν ἀναγκαίων ‘ 


men ζ 


οἴκοι τὸν δοῦλον ἣ καθεύδειν. 
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vi. 12. ἔστιν ἡμῖν ἡ πάλῃ « eae 
πρὸς τὰ πνευματικὰ κιτιλ. 7 ΟῚ 

iv. 18. διὰ τὴν πώρωσιν τῆς ἧς 
καρδίας αὐτῶν. ee 

iv. 18. ἐσκοτωμένος τῇ διανοίᾳ, τὸ 
ὄντες κιτ.λ. d 


hp 
= 


fe 

ἦν [ 

v. 12. «τὰ γὰρ κρυφῇ γινόμενα fi. 

ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν αἰσχρόν ἐστιν καὶ a 
λέγειν. Oy 


Eph. v. 18. μὴ μεθύσκεσθε,͵ 


οἴνῳ, ἐν ᾧ ἐστὶν ἀσωτία. 


- Sea ir 5, a 


> 


Eph. iv. 25-26. ἀποθέμενοι a ; 
rine . +. ὄργιζεσθε καὶ μὴ 
ἁμαρτάνετε, K.7-A, 


ΡΥ ἢ 


τς ἐν Δ. 


iv. 25-26. λαλεῖτε ἀλήθειαν 
ἕκαστος μετὰ τοῦ πλησίον αὐτοῦ 
. ὀργίζεσθε καὶ μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε. 


ΥΩ ΠῚ 


ii. 2. 


ἐνεργοῦντος 


τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ νῦν 
ἐν τοῖς υἱοῖς τῆς 
ἀπειδείας. 

v. 14. 


Χριστός. 


καὶ ἐπιφαύσει σοι 6 
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at work when they were not asleep, and probably saw to 
it that they were; but even the ordinary master would 
find out and punish slaves who only did their work when his 
eye was on them, or who did their duties in a perfunctory, 
slipshod fashion, which they hoped might pass muster. 
The injunction here is that Christian slaves are to do their 
work thoroughly and put their heart into it. The contrary 
method is defined as μὴ κατὰ ὀφθαλμοδουλίαν ὡς ἀνθρωπά- 
ρέσκοι. Plainly, ὡς ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι must denote dishonest 
persons who scamp their tasks. The writer is not thinking 
of slaves who were sincerely anxious to win favour and 
approbation from their masters, apart from any religious 
motive, but of slaves who were knowing enough to do just 
as much as might satisfy their owners. A sharp Cato 
would detect work that had been scamped. He would 
also discover before long if any slave had been shirking his 
duties during the absence of master or head-steward. But 
it must have been easy for unscrupulous slaves then, as 
it is still for servants and workmen, to hoodwink an easy- 
going employer. The ἀνθρωπάρεσκος, therefore, is the 
slave who has his eye on his master, simply in order to find 
out how little he need do; his aim is not to “ give satisfac- 
tion,” but to give the appearance of doing his task. 

In Colossians iii. 22 the phrase, perhaps, is tinged with the 
Pharisaic associations familiar to Paul. In the Psalter of 
Solomon (iv.), where ἀνθρωπάρεσκος appears for the first 
time (except in the LXX of Ps. liii. 6, where it means “ pro- 
fane ’’), it seems to be a Pharisaic epithet for the Sadducees 
or some other opponents of the pious party, whom that 
party regarded as profane creatures, making a great show 
of serving God and yet cloaking inconsistent morals under 


their assumed godliness. The term had thus acquired a 


suggestion of hypocrisy and unreality which suits the con- 


text in Colossians and Ephesians. The ἀνθρωπάρεσκος of 
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- 


the Psalter of Solomon is a religious man who uses his 
religion for,selfish ends, or who practises as much of it as 
will impress the outside public in his favour. Similarly 
the ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι of Ephesians are slaves who have no 
real interest in their work, but only aim at making a favour- 
able impression on their owners by fits of ostentatious zeal. 
No doubt, there were masters who saw through such un- 
satisfactory characters in their employment, just as the 
Pharisees saw through the ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι among their 
opponents, and just as (they hoped) God also saw through 
them. But the thought of this text is that some might 
manage to hoodwink their owners, and get off with a mini- 
mum of service. You Christian servants are not to treat 
your masters like that, the writer pleads.t “ Instead of 
merely working when their eye is on you, like those who 
court human favour, do God’s will from the heart, like ser- 
vants of Christ, by rendering service with goodwill as to the 
Lord and Master, not to men.” 
James Morrarr. 


1 The slave Messenio, in the Menaechmi (966 f.) thus describes the good 
slave who is no av@pwrdpecxos: ‘*‘Spectamen bono seruo id est, qui rem 
erilem procurat, uidet, conlocat, cogitatque, ut absente ero rem diligenter 
tutetur quam si ipse adsit aut rectius.” 


sg 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS. 


It may not be unnecessary to guard ourselves, at the outset, 
against the idea that there exists a group of beliefs, known 
as “New Testament eschatology,” to which as Christians 
we are under obligation to give assent. Only confusion 
can result from a failure to distinguish what is Bib- 
lical and what is of faith. The latter is at once less and 
more than the former. It is less, for certain details in 
the varied Biblical pictures of the last things—survivals, 
most of them, of alien pre-Christian elements—are now of 
purely historic interest; it is more, for the fundamental 
convictions of New Testament hope are applicable to 
problems which had not confronted the apostolic mind. 
Further, the New Testament contains no single fixed 
technical eschatology. The representations of St. Paul, 
for example, will not easily combine at all points with those 
of the Fourth Gospel. What we actually find is a few 
basal certainties invested with a variable dress of traditional 
imagery, the materials of which, especially in fuller de- 
lineations, have often been drawn from the stores of Jewish 
Apocalyptic. Old conceptions like Hades, Paradise, day 
_ of the Lord, etc., reappear though baptized in a new 
spirit. The marks of the apocalyptic tradition are plainly 
visible in such passages as Mark xiii., 2 Thessalonians ii., 
and 2 Peter ii. But after all these things are of subordinate 
importance. Starting with the thought of Jesus, our 
business is to ascertain the great religious convictions about 
the future and the unseen world to which the New Testa- 
VOL. X, Aveust, 1915, 7 
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ment mind gave expression in the terms and symbols of 
its age. Eschatology, for the first Christians, was the 
very air they breathed, the source of triumphant inspira- 
tion in life and death.’ If our faith is continuous with 
theirs, we must have access to the same fountain of believing 
hope. 

In the year 29. 4.p. John the Baptist came forward in 
Juda with the startling announcement: ‘“‘ The kingdom 
of heaven ? is at hand” (Matt. iii. 2). In the very near 
future, he declared, the forecast of the prophets would 
be accomplished, and God would take the government of 
earth into His own hands. The final-cataclysm had always 


presented two aspects to the seer’s eye—menace and promise. — 


Both are found in the Baptist’s message, the note of judg- 
ment predominating. None can enter the Kingdom without 
repentance, for, as was invariably the case in prophetic 
anticipations, it is again declared that the establishment 
of the Kingdom will be preceded by the Messianic judg- 
ment, sifting, wheat from chaff. No highly-coloured apoca- 
lyptic pictures have a place in John’s message, no dreams 
of national supremacy. Filled with an overwhelming 
sense of the Divine majesty, he thunders forth a demand 
for contrition and reformation while there is yet time. His 
work is that of preparation. Already a greater One is 


at the door, who will execute the Divine will (Mark i. 7). 


The message of the Baptist, as well as its outcome in 
a popular revival of religion, shows how intensely the air 
of Palestine was charged with eschatology. With all its 


fanaticism, the Jewish hope possessed a kernel of priceless _ 


1 “Tt is more than a mere paradox to say that the first thing in the — ᾿ 


Gospels is their conception of the last things” (Moffatt, Theology of the 
Gospels, 47). 
3 So Matthew; Mark and Luke say “ the Kingdom ” or “the Kingdom 


of God.” It has not been proved that the difference of phrase is sig- 


nificant, 
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truth that attracted Jesus of Nazareth; and according 
to the evangelists, He began His own public ministry, 
after His baptism, by reiterating John’s very words (Mark 
i. 15). He too proclaimed the great tidings that the 
kingdom of God, long promised and passionately looked 
for, is at the threshold. The time is fulfilled, the age of 
the last things is begun. For Him also, as for John, the 
Kingdom cannot arrive without an introductory judgment, 
yet on His lips “the gospel ’’-is primarily a word of grace 
and life. It implies forgiveness, victory over sin and death, 
the liberation of a world prostrate under hostile diabolic 
agencies, the establishment of a perfect order in which 
the righteous love of God will have complete expression. 
It is clear that Jesus—in this respect countersigning the 
hopes of later Jewish faith—beheld this final realization 
of the Reign of God as projected into a new transfigured 
heavenly world (Mark xii. 25); but His teaching is as 
devoid of those laboured eschatological calculations or 
minutely descriptive pictures of transcendent scenery in 
which Apocalyptic loved to indulge as it is of political or 
nationalist ideas. What He knew with certainty was that 
in spite of all obstacles of man or nature the Lord of heaven 
and earth purposed to accomplish fully His glorious plan 
of world-renovation. Everything rests on the infinite power 
of God. 

At this point we encounter a difficult and important 
problem, much canvassed in recent years. The staple of 
Jesus’ teaching admittedly concerns the Kingdom or Reign 
of God, but by that term does He intend a future fact, 
which is relegated exclusively to the new transcendent sphere 
of the Coming Age, or is it real even now among men 
in such a fashion that He can actually convey to them a 
present share in its Divine benefits? If we define the 
Kingdom provisionally, in Wendt’s careful phrasing, as 
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“a Divine dispensation under which God would bestow 
His full salvation upon a society of men who on their part 
should fulfil His will in true righteousness,” is this King- 
dom, for the mind of Jesus, present or future? Or, in the 
terms of recent Synoptic controversy, does Jesus conceive 
the Kingdom in a purely ethical or spiritual way, or is it 
for Him rigidly eschatological ? 

(1) Scholars as different as Haupt and Wellhausen have 
maintained that the prominence of eschatology in Jesus’ 
teaching as we have it must be traced to later influences. 
To Him, Wellhausen thinks, the Kingdom was “‘ a principle 
working invisibly in the hearts of individuals.” It is im- 
probable that Jesus ever claimed to be Messiah. Passages 
in which He identifies Himself with the heavenly Son of 
man familiar from Jewish Apocalyptic, or predicts His 
own advent on the clouds of heaven, belong to the later 
Messianic eschatology of the Church. His interest lay 
elsewhere. What He cared for was purity of heart, true 
worship, the service of man in fraternal love. He sought 
to inaugurate a religious regeneration (or a moral regenera- 
tion animated by religion), chiefly by winning individuals. 
The moral content of His teaching about the Reign of God 
in human life wholly overshadowed the eschatological 
aspect of that conception; the disciples, on the other 
hand, began after His death to proclaim the eschatological 
hope with fervid intensity. They first attributed to Jesus 
prophecies about His own death and resurrection, as well 
as a claim to have destroyed the rule of Satan. 

In reply to this, it has been justly pointed out, the escha- 


tological strain in Jesus’ teaching, though accentuated in — 


later days (cf. Matt. vii. 21 with Luke vi. 46),! is too per- 

vasive and characteristic to be disposed of so easily. 

We have seen that He began His ministry with a word 
1 Cp. Moffatt, op. cit. 72 ff. 


as 


μα«- 
Δ 


eet ee 
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fitted to stir expectation: “‘ The kingdom of God is at 
hand.” That He believed Himself to be Messiah is clear 
from many sayings and acts: pre-eminently from His 
message to the Baptist in prison (Matt. xi. 2 ff.), from the 
scene at Cesarea Philippi (Mark viii. 27 ff.), and from His 
Messianic entry into Jerusalem (Mark xi.). But to be 
Messiah signified a great deal more than to be a moral 
and religious Reformer of this present world; the Messiah 
was God’s agent in establishing the perfect final order, 
completely expressive of the Divine mercy and righteous- 
ness, by sudden revelation and judgment. And of this 
perfect dispensation Jesus often speaks in the future tense. 
“Thy Kingdom come,” He bids the disciples pray (Matt. 
vi. 10). ‘‘ There be some here of them that stand by,” 
He predicts, ‘‘ who shall in no wise taste of death, till they 
see the Kingdom of God come with power” (Mark ix. 1). 
Entrance into the Kingdom is referred to as a future event 
(Matt. vii. 21; Mark ix. 47). In instituting the Supper 
He declares: “1 will no more drink of the fruit of the vine, 
until that day when I drink it new in the kingdom of God ” 
(Mark xiv. 25). It is as preparatory to the Kingdom that 
the Gospel is preached, and its nearness and certainty are 
at once an appeal to the unheeding and a consolation of 
the faithful. Nothing is too great to be asserted of the 
approaching dispensation. It is not spiritual merely, but 
an order which embraces and satisfies man’s whole being 
—a new heaven and a new earth, in which all the death 
and suffering of the present age, as well as sin, shall be 
abolished for ever. God will break in with omnipotent 
majesty, bringing history to a close, in modes which human 
co-operation in no way affect. The Kingdom will come 
suddenly, like a thief in the night. As it has been expressed : 
“We have not to work for it, or set it up by our efforts ; 
we have to wait for it, to be ready for it, to make any sacri- 
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fice to secure our entrance into 10. There can be no 
question that the main eschatological ideas of Mark xiii. 
go back to Jesus. 

It is impossible, then, to restrict Jesus’ conception of 
the Kingdom to a purely ethical or spiritual sphere. It 
is never identified with the righteous: it is a condition, an 
order, in which the righteous live. It is future and destined 
to arrive at the conclusion of the present age, an object 


therefore of prayer, hope and yearning. But is it merely 


future ? 

The argument that Synoptic eschatology is mostly the 
offspring of later reflection hardly bears the light of criti- 
cism.1 The later Gospel sources are not more eschatological 
than the earlier. On the contrary, Mark contains ‘more 
eschatology than the collection of Jesus’ sayings usually 
named Q. Moreover, it is difficult to give convincing 
reasons for the universal belief in a speedy consummation 
which prevailed throughout the apostolic age, except on 
the hypothesis that Jesus had Himself expressed the same 
hope. 

(2) The rigidly eschatological interpretation. This 
theory, according to which Jesus regarded the Kingdom 
as purely future and abruptly supernatural, is associated 
in its extreme form with the name of Schweitzer. He main- 
tains that in Jesus’ teaching the Kingdom is not even 
dynamically present, but everything is thrown on into 
the Coming Age. The advent of the better dispensation 


will consist in a violent catastrophe, or series of catastrophes, h 


1 “Far from intensifying the eschatological elements, we have clear 
evidence that Christian theology softened and spiritualised them. We 
find unmistakable proof of this when we compare the earlier and later 
epistles of St. Paul, and the process of spiritualisation reaches its climax 
in the Fourth Gospel. The probability is that our synoptic Gospels have 
toned down rather than exaggerated the eschatological statements which 
they found in their sources” (Prof. Andrews, in London Theological 
Essays, 73). 
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breaking up the present order. It is incorrect, therefore, 
to say that Jesus founds the Kingdom, since it is only and 
altogether future; what He does is to predict its extreme 
nearness, and wait, along with the rest of the world, for 
God to bring in the Kingdom supernaturally. So close at 
hand was the great Divine event that He looked for it 
before the return of the Twelve from their preaching mis- 
sion (Matt. x. 23). Then when they returned, and the 
End tarried, He travelled north seeking solitude. He had 
come to believe that His death was to constitute an atone- 
ment which would enable God to remit the great tribula- 
tion that must usher in the Messianic age; and He eagerly 
anticipated that, either at the moment of dying or on the 
third day after death, He would attain a supernatural 
form of being, be invested with Messianic glory, and bring 
in the end of all things, the judgment and the Kingdom. 
Events took another course. Going up to Jerusalem, He 
there met His doom, and expired with a cry of despair. 
Schweitzer’s work, and particularly that of J. Weiss, to 
whom he is largely in debt, has been of value in calling 
attention to neglected elements in the teaching of our 
Lord; but as it stands, it resolutely ignores one half of 
the facts. It takes no account of a whole important group 
of sayings in which the Kingdom is described as present. 
Take, for instance, Matthew xii. 28: “‘If I by the Spirit 
of God cast out demons, then the kingdom of God has 
already reached you.” Surely this is quite plain. The 
Kingdom has arrived. A new power has actually entered 
the world, defeating the powers of evil, demonstrating the 
advent of the expected age. What indeed differentiates 
Jesus from all others is that He not merely announces the 
Kingdom as close at hand, but offers to men, in His own 
person, a present share in its Divine eternal blessings. 
Equally direct is His statement about the Baptist, that 
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* he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he; and from the days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of heaven suffers violence and the violent press 
into it ” (Matt. xi. 11 f.). Men, that is, are actually storm- 
ing the Kingdom with prevailing power. Similarly, the 
Parables of Growth (Matt. xiii. 24 ff.) indicate a process 
already going on, though with emphasis on the fact that 
it will terminate in a great climax. Other passages, which 
we cannot pause upon, are Matthew xiii. 16 f.; Luke xvii. 
20 f.; Mark xii. 34; ii. 19; iii. 29. What these words 
breathe is not yearning for something still to come, but a 
joyful sense of possession, of God’s presence in its fulness. 
No doubt only the beginnings are real so far, but these 
beginnings are decisive. This utter confidence of Jesus 
that in Him the Kingdom was present and actual, is rooted 
firmly in His filial consciousness of the Father’s indwelling 
power. He knows that in His person all promises have 
been made good. 

Enough has now been said to prove how impracticable 
the theory is which explains everything in our Lord’s teach- 
ing in terms of eschatology. After all, He brought men 
to repent by giving them a new sense of God, which filled 
them with the joy of redemption as an experience. His 
teaching, that is, has for its centre not any presentation 
of the future, but the Father. How large a proportion 
of His teaching is intelligible and precious quite apart 
from the question how soon the Kingdom will be perfected ! 
How little His warnings depend for their force on eschat- 
ology! The whole conception of an Jnterimsethik—an ethics 
preparatory for entrance to the Kingdom rather than char- 
acteristic of its members, and hence adapted to an interval 
of waiting which in all likelihood will be short—is totally 
irrelevant to most things in the Sermon on the Mount and 
to the principles of judgment outlined in Matt. xxv. 
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These two conceptions, of the Kingdom as future and 
as present, are equally and ineradicably combined in the 
mind of Jesus, as expressed in His words. The attempt 
has been made to reduce the apparent contradiction by 
using the contrast of essence and appearance, content and 
form, or by referring each of the two conceptions to a 
different period of His life. But the solution is rather to 
be found in the Person of Jesus, His Messianic mission 
and personality. Where He is, there is the Kingdom; 
and it is His distinction that He belongs at once to present 
and to future. By His appearance, the world-renovation 
has received its initial impulse; and the Father who has 
given the beginning will also through Him complete the 
Kingdom at the end. 


We are endeavouring to ascertain Jesus’ mind concerning 
things to come, and one fact of great importance is the 
group of sayings attributed to Him which foretell His 
resurrection. Taking the three prophecies of His passion 
(Mark viii. 31; ix. 31; x. 33 f.), we find that each contains 
the assurance of His rising after death. Similar indi- 
cations occur elsewhere. It is at first sight tempting to 
regard these passages, one and all, as insertions of a later 
time; but the expedient is forbidden by the single con- 
sideration that His prophecies of His own death are much 
too firmly embedded in the story to be displaced, and that 
if He spoke of His death, He must inevitably have looked 
beyond it to victory. Death must signify one of two things: 
the total defeat of His mission, or a means to the full triumph 

1 Tf this is an antinomy, it is in unison with all deep faith. The wall 
of partition between ethical and eschatological is so thin as to collapse 
instantly when the soul has become suffused with keen religious feeling. 
The present is only intelligible in view of the end, and this an end for 
the universe equally with the soul ; nor would the end stand in any intel- 


ligible relation to life unless even in its transcendence it were continuous 
by spiritual quality with actual experience. 
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of the Kingdom. But His trust in the Father made the 
first of these alternatives an impossibility. He knew that 
death could not hold Him, for He was on His Father’s 
business. No doubt the language in which His forecast of 
resurrection is couched may exhibit the faint influence of 
certain passages in the Old Testament, such as Hosea vi. 
2. But the fact of His expectation still remains. 
Furthermore, upon resurrection there was to follow His 
Return in glory. The question of His second advent, or 
Parousia, is not precisely identical with that of the present 
or future nature of the Kingdom, and in consequence the 
two must be studied apart. It is an indubitable element 
of the Synoptic tradition that Jesus foretold His return to 
consummate the Kingdom of God already founded by His 
saving presence among men. The clearest of all state- 
ments is one uttered before the high priest: “‘ Ye shall 
see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming with the clouds of heaven’ (Mark xiv. 62). The 
frequent occurrence in this connexion of the title “Son 
of man,” which Jesus took from Daniel vii. 13 and used 
to denote a career of utter humiliation leading up to trans- 
cendent glory, should not be missed. Thus at or shortly 
after the scene at Cesarea Philippi we read: ‘‘ The Son 
of man shall come in the glory of His Father with His angels ; 
and then shall He render unto every man according to his 
deeds ” (Matt. xvi. 27). With this we may compare Mark 
viii. 38 and Luke ix. 26 f.; also the small apocalypse in 
Mark xiii., and the Parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii. 37-43). 
One very emphatic strain in His teaching on this subject 
is the inculeation of vigilance and fidelity. The Parousia 
will overtake the world as a snare (Luke xxi. 34). “ Be 
ye also ready, for in an hour that ye think not the Son 
of man cometh” (Luke xii. 40) is the keynote of such 
parables as the Watchful Servants and the Ten Virgins. 
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Professor Andrews, in the exceptionally valuable essay 
just quoted, has pointed out the impossibility of regarding 
explicit references to the Parousia either as later additions 
to the narrative, or as mere survivals of Judaism in the 
thought of Jesus, or as veiled predictions of the future 
history of the Church—modes, that is to say, of foretelling 
the resurrection or Pentecost. His own view is that the 
Parousia sayings represent a later phase of the teaching 
of Jesus, whereas ‘“‘at the beginning of His career Jesus 
looked upon preaching as the mission of His life.” There 
was a period of popularity and triumph, but it could not 
last. The hope of rapid success died out; then came a 
crisis of disillusionment. Jesus came to be convinced that 
something other than preaching was needed to establish 
the Kingdom, and this He found in the twofold certainty 
of His death and the subsequent glorious manifestation of 
the Parousia. And yet, despite the fact that the majority 
of the Parousia predictions do occur near the close of our 
Gospels, such a theory of development, or rather revolu- 
tion, in the mind of Jesus appears to be somewhat pre- 
carious, because insufficiently supported by the facts. The 
chronology of the Gospels is notoriously uncertain. Not 
only so, but the experience of all true prophets must have 
prepared Jesus from the very outset to believe that a voca- 
tion like His would involve suffering and even death (cf. 
Mark ii. 19-20); and if He did see death awaiting Him, 
faith in God could not but assure Him that He would 
nevertheless in person complete the Kingdom He had in- 
augurated, that the Kingdom was sure of a glorious con- 
summation of which He, and no other, would in spite of 
death be mediator beyond the grave. Eschatology, in 
short, was part of the prophetic thought; and on this 


1 See a useful conspectus of passages in Muirhead, Hschatology of Jesus, 
218-9. 
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account alone we are justified in holding that the Parousia 
conception was in no sense a refuge from disillusionment, 
but an original element of His Messianic consciousness. 
As man, He thought in the categories current in His day, 
although He never became their victim. The apocalyptic 
ideas of Jewish eschatology were the only forms in which 
Jesus’ faith in His own Divine work could find expression. 

But though we have been compelled to dissent from 
Professor Andrews’ theory regarding Jesus’ adoption of the 
Parousia conception, we may gratefully take him as our 
guide in elucidating the significance of the Parousia utter- 
ances for the modern mind. “They illustrate,” he writes, 
“ the indestructibility of the Christian Hope which triumphs 
over all difficulties and faces the future with serenity. 
They provide a sure foundation and basis for this Hope 
by resting it on the sacrifice of Christ, and so rescue it from 
the suspicion that it is merely a vague and shallow optimism. 
They imply a transcendental conception of the Person of 
Christ by portraying Him as Lord of the future, seated 
at the right hand of God and swaying the destinies of the 
human race. And, finally, they teach us that the Kingdom 
of God must come from God and cannot be evolved by 
man.” 

Certain texts appear to indicate an intense belief on 
Jesus’ part that the Parousia would arrive speedily. The 
language of Matthew xvi. 28 is unambiguous: “ There 
be some of them that stand here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of man coming in His kingdom.” 
And in Mark xiii. 30, after an enumeration of signs presaging 
the Return, it is said : ‘“ This generation shall not pass 
away, until all these things be accomplished.” On the 
other hand, slight indications that the interval might be a 
long one appear in some parables, e.g. Luke xii. 45: “If 
that servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth His 
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coming’; with which we ought to take Matthew xxv. 19: 
* Now after a long time the lord of those servants cometh.” 
The End seems to be postponed to a quite indefinite dis- 
tance in the Parable of the Seed (Mark iv. 26-29). And 
a phrase employed by Jesus in His eulogy of the woman 
who anointed Him, ‘‘ Wheresoever this Gospel shall be 
preached in the whole world ” must, if part of the original 
tradition, be reckoned as proof that in His view the interval 
preceding His Return would be protracted. 

Accepting, then, the Synoptic data as they stand, free 
from critical theories which sacrifice one aspect of the record 
to another, we must believe that Jesus’ thought of the 
Parousia varied in different moods. At one time He 
looks for it immediately, at another He beholds it far away, 
at a third He distinctly disclaims all knowledge of its day 
or hour (Mark xiii. 32). Very probably the first view 
represents His more habitual attitude; His conception of 
God’s purpose has nothing in common with the modern 
idea of a gradual evolution. But if He could hold language 
so diverse, two inferences follow. 

(a) To Jesus the date of the Parousia was of inferior 
importance. When He spoke of it as on the threshold, 
He spoke in hope, not dogmatically, or as a soothsayer. 
His interest lay not in times or seasons, but in His personal 
oneness with the Father, whose purpose cannot fail, and 
whose will to vouchsafe perfect redemption stands fast. 
His own death could not be the end: the Father must 
vindicate the Son and bring His work to a triumphant close. 
Not merely are individuals to be swept into the Kingdom 
but the entire present order will be transfigured. When 
this will be done He is content not to know. It is as in 
Gethsemane: ‘“‘ Not My will, but Thine.” As it has been 
expressed: “‘ He leaves to the Father the form in which 
allis to be fulfilled. He only expresses His own opinion 
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that it will happen soon, so that men must be prepared, 
and that it will be glorious, so that He Himself will be 
justified even in the eyes of His enemies.” + 

(b) Here, as in His teaching about the Kingdom, Jesus 
combines two lines of thought present in the loftiest Jewish 
faith. These two lines, we have seen, are the eschatological 
and the ethical or inward. On the one hand, grasping with 
boundless trust the omnipotence of God, He freely uses 
the language of apocalypse, and depicts the Father’s power 
to give all things to faith at once? Elsewhere, His mind 
rather turns calmly to the principles in which the Kingdom 
is constituted, and the End falls into the background. To 
those who find this synthesis of present and future incon- 
ceivable, it may be pointed out that it reappears in St. 
Paul. Apocalyptic hope, in his case, not only tolerated 
but arose from the recognition that the Kingdom was 
already an existing fact in Christian experience. These 
two movements, of possession and of yearning hope, are 
native to faith, and they are visible in the soul of Jesus. 
At one time His eye swept forward prophetically, and beheld 
the End, like the great mountains, very near; at another, 
He committed all with confidence to God. Just because 
in His own person the Kingdom is actual now, executing 
its miraculous regenerative work of giving blessedness 
to men, Jesus knows that the last consummation will not 
arrive by magic. It will crown that process of realization 


which has begun in the experience of believers; nay, it — 


can be hastened by earnest prayer.® 


1 Von Dobschiitz, The Hsechatology of the Gospels (1910). 

2 On this aspect of His mind see Prof. A. G. Hogg’s Christ’s Message 
of the Kingdom, 41 ff. 

3 Dr. Moffatt points out that the uncompromisingly predestinarian 
view of rigid eschatologists is hopelessly inconsistent with Jesus’ emphasis 
on prayer for the Kingdom as more than resignation to the Divine will. 
The Kingdom is not something prepared already, and only to be awaited 
in passivity ; it is to have a history in which men bear a part. “ The 
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The prominence in Jesus’ mind of His own approaching 
Return may explain why He seldom speaks about the 
death of individuals prior to the Parousia, and their passage 
from earthly to heavenly life. But much is taught by 
implication. Thus His conception of God as Father—with 
a Fatherhood answering to His own blessed experience of 
Sonship—involved the thought of man as destined for 
eternal life. Life is, for Jesus, the great good (Matt. vi. 
33; Mark viii. 36-7); eternal life is the all-comprehending 
boon to be enjoyed within the kingdom of God, so that 
to enter into or inherit the Kingdom is identical with enter- 
ing into, or inheriting, life (cf. Mark x. 17 with Matt. xxv. 
34 and Mark ix. 43-45 with Matt. xviii. 3). So far from 
death cutting us off from life, it ushers in the life that is 
life indeed (Mark viii. 35), for the death we die here is 
followed by resurrection into an existence with God—an 
endless experience of blessedness which will not reproduce 
the sense-experience of earth, but is characterised by 
higher activities and qualities (Mark xii. 24 f.). Clearly 
the new element in this thought of life eternal is not its 
assertion that men survive death in a heavenly existence, 
as contrasted with a shadowy abode of souls; nor is it the 
idea that the heavenly life is attained through resurrection. 
For these aspects of belief were familiar. The novel and 
decisive feature is Jesus’ purely religious intuition of the 
fact that eternal life is the portion of all who belong to the 
Father. He never touches upon what are called argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul. And He is silent 
command to pray, Thy kingdom come, was more than an injunction to 
breathe a pious sigh for the future. Jesus believed profoundly in the 
power of prayer to affect even the will of God in the matter of the coming 
kingdom. ... The faithful are to wrestle with God for the speedy 
accomplishment of His purpose; the Fatherly goodness of God and His 
royal authority forbid prayer becoming a form of dictation or a wild 


impatient complaint, but they invite the earnest efforts of the faithful 
to hasten His interposition ” (op. cit. 58-59). 
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regarding the soul’s inherent nature. For Him it is enough 
that fellowship with God is itself a relation which, in view 
of the Father’s nature, cannot terminate. ‘* He is not the 
God of the dead but of the living.” The power of God 
makes new forms of life a possibility ; hence the Sadducean 
argument, based, perhaps ironically, on the materialistic 
conceptions of the heavenly life cherished by the Pharisees, 
falls away: and the character of God, as believers know 
Him, makes it certain that union with Him abides for ever. 

In the teaching of Jesus, the Parousia is connected in 
the closest way with the Last Judgment, and here once more 
His conceptions reveal affinity with the best Jewish thought. 
The Day of the Lord had invariably appeared to the pro- 
phetic mind as involving the moral terrors of a Great Assize. 
And to Jesus future judgment is as certain as immortality. 
In “that day” of universal inquisition, embracing the 
nations of the past (Matt. xii. 41 f.), the destiny of men 
will be fixed and their secret thoughts unveiled. In certain 
passages (e.g. Matt. xviii. 35; x. 28) the Judge of the world 
is God, but more generally Jesus represents Himself as 
playing a decisive part—acknowledging some before God 
as His true disciples but denying others, or even, as sole 
Judge, pronouncing on both classes their final sentence 
(Matt. viii. 35; xvi. 27). Nowhere in the Gospels is there 
a more direct expression of His self-consciousness as the 


appointed Judge of mankind than Matthew vii. 23: “Then — 


will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
Me, ye that work iniquity.” All this is morally authenti- 


cated by Jesus’ awareness that even now He is judging 


men—forgiving sin, reprimanding unbelief, urging upon 
His hearers the one supreme and ultimate decision. As 
the embodiment of Divine righteousness and love He 
necessarily formed the standard by which is fixed the justi- 
fication or condemnation of individual lives. As He stood 
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before men, and spoke to them words of life, He evoked 
either faith or resentment; a man’s attitude to Him, He 
perceived, was identical with his attitude to God; and in 
the End this fact will be not determined but declared. 

The standard according to which judgment will then 
be pronounced is stated clearly in Matthew xxv. 31-46- 
Whatever elements of the apocalyptic setting may be put 
to the evangelist’s account, the moral import of the passage 
harmonises perfectly with our Lord’s mind as disclosed 
elsewhere. In Matthew x. 42 we read that no loving action 
done to one of His followers for His sake will go unrewarded, 
but in the picture of the Judgment scene it is further taught 
that eternal rewards await those who have shown kindness 
to the poor, suffering sorrow-laden children of men, even 
though at the time they were unconscious of the fact that 
their action concerned Jesus. The needy are His brethren 
and representatives, and loving aid given to them He 
takes as rendered to Himself. “Inasmuch as ye did it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it unto 
Me.” Thus the all-determining principle or test is a man’s 
deeds as reveuling his heart, and as indicative of whether 
he does or does not possess that Spirit, characteristic of 
Jesus, which impels to disinterested goodness for its own 
sake. Those will be rejected who have manifested unfit- 
ness for the Messianic kingdom either by an impenitent 
attitude to Jesus’ message, or by a practical negation of 
His Spirit which belies their external attachment to His 
person. | 

The Parable of Dives and Lazarus (Luke xvi. 19-31) 
testifies that in the world to come the Divine judgment 
on a man’s life—which may be very unlike the human 
estimate—will take concrete form in reward and punish- 
ment; it is also suggested that then will be made a com- 


plete separation of righteous and wicked. But we ought 
you, x, 8 
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not to force a doctrine of the Intermediate State out οὗ 


details in this parable, as though our Lord’s purpose had 
been to give information about Hades. Even had such a 
thing been consonant with His vocation, we cannot think 
of Him as imparting a new revelation of things unseen to 
an audience which was quite probably composed of scoffing 
Pharisees (v. 14). His sole interest rather is to teach a 
great moral principle, and to send it home by the use of 


vivid familiar imagery. Similarly, the words of Jesus to © 


the penitent malefactor, “To-day shalt thou be with Me 
in Paradise,” while undoubtedly they convey the promise 
of translation to a scene of life and peace, yield no theory 
of what lies behind the veil. It is noteworthy that the 
term “ Paradise ’ does not occur in Jesus’ public teaching. 
No one, therefore, desirous of building up a systematic or 
articulated view regarding an intermediate state between 
death and the final judgment is entitled to take materials 
for the structure out of Jesus’ recorded words. What He 
knew, what He said with perfect clearness, is that death 
cannot separate the devout heart from God, and that the 
nearness of men to Himself in that eternal Kingdom is 
somehow conditioned, morally and really, by their service 
of Him here (Mark x. 40). Nor is there any convincing 
reason why the words of Jesus beside the grave of Lazarus 
(John xi. 25 f.), to the effect that He Himself mediates to 
men a resurrection life, should not be regarded as sub- 
stantially authentic. But, apart from the one saying to 
the dying thief, He preserves a complete silence on such 
questions as whether believers remain in Hades until the 


Parousia, then enter a heavenly sphere, or pass thither — 


immediately after death. 


In spite of His trust in God’s fatherly love, which ~ 
seeks the lost unweariedly, the available evidence points 


to a belief on Jesus’ part that some, perhaps many (Matt. 
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vii. 14), would eventually be excluded from the Kingdom. 
In Mark ix. 47 He definitely refers to the possibility, and 
the terror, of being cast into Gehenna, the fire of which is 
unquenchable ; and gt various points in the Gospels strong 
metaphors are employed to indicate the awfulness of such 
a fate—it is to be cast forth into “‘ the outer darkness ’’ 
(Matt. viii. 12), where shall be “‘ the weeping and gnashing 
of teeth’ (Matt. xiii. 42). These images are of course 
drawn from eschatological tradition, not framed by Jesus, 
who we may assume was equally alive to their symbolic 
character with ourselves ; but what is unthinkable is that 
as symbols they were not for Him charged with dire sig- 
nificance. It has been inferred from Mark xii. 25 (cf. Luke 
xiv. 14; xx. 36), with much plausibility, that in Jesus’ 
view only the just shall rise from the dead, but it is a 
much too hasty inference that if proved this would have 
a decisive bearing on the problem of Conditional Immor- 
tality or the endlessness of punishment. It is in fact 
irrelevant to these questions, for though the wicked do 
not rise, they may still have been conceived of as enduring 
punishment in Hades. Wecan only register the fact that no 
positive basis exists in our Lord’s teaching for the doctrine 
_ of annihilation or the temporary nature of future penalty. 
“These shall go away into eternal punishment” (Matt. 
xxv. 46) is too sadly categorical, and an unending vista of 
dismay is opened up by His word respecting Judas: “‘ Good 
were it for that man if he had not been born”’ (Mark xiv. 
21). Appeal has been made to a few passages (Luke xii. 
47-48; Matt. xii. 32; v. 26) in support of the opinion 
that Jesus contemplated a finite and limited punishment 
for certain offenders; but the interpretation is one they 
will not bear. The teaching of Jesus, as we have it, con- 
sistently affirms the finality and permanence of future 
punishment. Universalism does not seem ever to have 
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before Him for issues of eternal moment. a 
Apart then from a few passages, at best ambiguous and a) 
in any case nullified by many others whose meaning is 
perfectly explicit, the recorded belief of Jesus as to the Ἢ 
fate of the wicked is unmistakable. But is the record Ἢ 
trustworthy ? It may be held either that since His ἔθ 
interest centred in the Kingdom, in which the righteous alone 
shall dwell, He merely permitted Jewish conceptions ἣ a 
about the lost to stand, for the sake of emphasis on man’s a 
infinite responsibility, or that additions in that sense were — 5 
made to His actual teaching by later hands. Such argu. 
ments are quite legitimate. It is certain they will con- Ὁ ὁ 
tinue to be put forward, though the present writer does 
not remember to have seen any theory of the kind which ~ 
rose above the plane of guess-work. Their real value is that _ 
they bid us place the emphasis in the eschatology of Jesus _ 
where He placed it—on the final victory of God, when ~ 
“the righteous shall shine forth as the sun in the kingdom 

of their Father” (Matt. xiii. 43). 
H. R. ΜΑΟΚΙΝΤΟΒΗ. 
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THE PREACHING OF JESUS AND THE 
GOSPEL OF CHRIST. 


IV 
Curist’s OFFERING oF His Sour ror Sin. 


WueEn I speak here about the preaching of the Cross of 
Christ I mean ultimately the Cross itself as a preaching, as 
God’s “ preachment ”’ which gave Christian preaching birth, 
made it inevitable, prolonged itself in it, and provided its 
perpetual note. As God’s preaching of Himself in the Cross 
- was an act, the act of giving Himself, so all true preaching 
of it is an act also, and more than speech only. It is a 
devoted act of the preacher’s personality, conveying God in 
His grace and self-donation. It is not merely exhibiting 
Him. It is sacramental. 

This Gospel is the answer to the prime religious question 
of the soul. Whatis that question? It is one that is roused 
chiefly by the Gospel itself. Nowhere, not even in Job, do 
we find our classic account of the great question stirred 
in the soul but in the New Testament with itsGospel. And 
the question there provoked or sharpened by its proleptic 
answer is not, How shall man recall and realise his spiritual 
instincts or his indelible sonship to the Father, so deeply 
misunderstood but never broken? That is nota just version 
of the question that dominates the New Testament, i.e., 
dominates the soul at closest quarters with the Gospel., i.e. 
with God. Is it not this, How shall a man, how shall lost 
man, be right with God? How shall our conscience stand 
before our Holy One, our Judge? That has been the 
standing question of Israel. It was the ruling note of the 
Apostles. They all answer the question with an atonement. 
And such is the point of view of the Evangelists. They 
wrote no biography of a prophet, but outlined the story of 
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anatoning Redeemer. Truly the answer of the question was, 
Your Judge is your Father in Jesus Christ. But it was 
not the Father that had ousted the Judge. He was Father- 
Judge. He was the judging Father and the atoning Re- 
deemer. The Holy Father was Himself the Saviour in His 
Son, making far more sacrifice than He received, making what 
He did receive, making it for man and to His own holy name. 
He was the Father who chose and saved us in His grace rather 
than the Father who created and perfected us in His image. 
He is the Father of the will in us which responds to choice 
rather than of our nature that responds to charm. And 
we are sons by His adoption rather than by any descent 
or continuity—by the adoption, to wit the Redemption. 
Otherwise we are but His offspring, not His sons. We 
are His offspring (like the heathen) by creation, but His 
children (like Israel) by His choice; we are His sons in 
Christ and in His Grace alone. The gospel is the gospel of 
the Fatherhood in the atoning Cross. 

We cannot get away from this fact, this type of Chris- 
tianity, on any just or sympathetic interpretation of the 
New Testament. And we should remember that it becomes 
more pronounced in the later parts of the New Testament 


(like John) ; which would not have been the case had the ~ 


history but crystallised on an idea of expiation and been its ἡ 
created myth instead of its creative power (as Dr. Andrews — 
admirably expounds in the March Exposiror). We may 
modernise the book’s message as we will, and the way in 


which the book conveys it; but if we inquire what it — 


actually, historically was, was it not as I have said? That — 
gospel of our sonship in redemption and not creation, in the — 
second creation and not the first, is bound up with the — 
New Testament version of Christ. We can, of course, super- Ὁ 
annuate the New Testament in this respect to meet the 
modern consciousness, and we can construct another Christ. — 
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But let us do it with our eyes open as to what the New Testa- 
ment says, and what it is we do. We cannot continue to 
have the New Testament Christ without that gospel of an 
atoning Christ. Without that we have but New Testament 
data, to be severely sifted and freshly combined in the in- 
terest of the humanist Christ now emerging at last. We 
are dependent for our historic Christ not upon documents 
in the strict sense of the word, documents in the sense in 
which state papers are documents. We have only the 
accounts of deeply moved disciples or apostles, who were 
under such an impression from Christ that they welcomed 
as their spokesman one who called Him “ My Lord and my 
God.” For the character and teaching of Christ we are 
quite dependent on such devotees, who concentrate on the 
new creation in His cross. So that the interpretation of 
Christ’s person by this Cross is at least as integral a part of 
the New Testament account as the character or teaching of 
Christ is. It is solid with all the historic data. And it is 
far more dominant than the teaching. Are we then treat- 
ing the documents fairly if we fashion a Christ entirely 
detached from the Christ who saturates and dominates the 
only sources of knowledge we have—the Christ of the Cross, 
and of the Atoning Cross? If we evaporate all the water 
there is no more sea. 

At any rate it is a great point gained for clearness if we 
recognise the fact that that revelation, whether final or not, 
has its central meaning only as redemption, and that the 
New Testament Christ is an atoning and not merely an 
exhibitory Christ (whatever form we may give to a real 
propitiation in our modern theological crucible). In this 
light the prime question of the soul which the Cross 
answers is not the filial question of a child-heart simply 
to be met by the mere revelation of a Father correcting 
our bewilderment; nor is that the question answered 
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in the discourses of Christ; but it is everywhere the 
moral question of an adult conscience, the question of 
sinful man before his Judge, to be answered by a justifica- 
tion and a real redemption. The preacher who does not 
recognise this must expect that his interpretation will much 
affect his gospel power and his final result. It must make 
a tremendous difference whether the prime relation of his 
message is to God’s offspring or God’s prodigals, to moral 
minors or moral adults, to moral vagrants or moral rebels, 
to stray sheep or defiant wills; whether his central appeal 
is to the lone and hungry heart, as in some great city, or to 
the evil conscience as in a moral Eternity; whether his 
note is pathos and pity or judgment and grace. 

In every serious case of interpreting Paul the old Re- 
formers were substantially right. There were giants in those 
days. They did treat the New Testament revelation tho- 
roughly, whatever they did with its texture. They did 
understand the psychology of sin and the action of mercy. 
What we do is done upon their shoulders. What we must 
repudiate in them is to be rejected on their own great lines. 
To this extent at least they were right, that what was cen- 
tral, if not always foremost, in Paul’s interpretation of the 
Cross was its objective effect beyond man, and not merely 
its impressive effect upon man. And this was the perspec- 
tive of Christ Himself. 

The love which was to reconcile man was a love that 
began with a propitiation for man. John makes Paul very 
clear here. Herein is love—not that we loved, but that 
He loved, that is, gave His Son for our propitiation. The 
love in love is the provision not of blessing simply, but of 
atonement. For it has much to do with the love beyond 
all love—God’s love of His own holy Self. If it was to 
propitiate neither man nor devil, what is left but His own 
holiness? We start with this. (I mean the Church must. 
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Tam not thinking of individuals, for fundamental theology 
is the trust properly, not of individuals, but of the corpor- 
ate Church.) We cannot begin, as the somewhat amateur 
Broad Church of the Victorian age used to do, by con- 
struing Paul in terms of modern liberalism—as if, for 
. instance, the propitiation was God’s propitiation of us, 
or as if Paul had before him the modern idea of Human- 
ity, or as if the word “justify”? in him meant “to make 
just ’’ instead of “to declare just,” as if there were no- 
thing forensic in his thought, but only an ethical idea. 
The scientific interpretation of Paul permits only the 
forensic meaning, however ethical and exalted our notion 
of the holy forum and its procedure may be. The mode 
of treatment is now changed. Admitting Paul’s view, 
and the apostolic view, the view of our documents, to be 
as I have said, the question asked is this. This objective 
and atoning Gospel so surely Paul’s—is it the true halo of 
the Cross or a mere haze upon it? Did Paul truly break up 
and transmit, like a prism, the pure light and mind of the 
heavenly Christ as to His death? Do the Epistles contain 
a true spectrum of the Cross? Or did they paint upon the 
simple doctrine of Christ certain barbaric bands of Judaism, 
which only obscure it while meant to adorn—as at a king’s 
coming the bunting hides or disfigures a beautiful town ? 
On such a vital matter did Paul develop congenially the 
purpose of the Christ who lived in him and whose thoughts 
he thought? Or, being more mastered by the Zeitgeist 
than by his hero, did he plant upon Jesus certain current 
dreams of an ideal Christ ? Or was he here driven by stress 
of controversy into the falsehood of extremes and the extra- 
vagance of harsh dilemmas? Was his thought on that 
atoning meaning of the Cross which was at the centre of 
his faith Christ thinking in him deep down where he lived 
his own life no more but Christ lived in him? Or was it 
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an idiosyncrasy ? Or a syncretist infection from the air he 
breathed? Need sin now preoccupy the Christian foreground 
as Paul made it do? Need sacrifice, in any atoning sense, 
any sense which involves a real objective action on God ἢ 
Was Christ’s propitiation but God’s effort to propitiate man, — 
impress him,and smooth a misunderstanding ? Need we preach _ 
sacrifice in any but the altruistic and heroic sense it bears 
in the high humanitarian ethic of man and man? Jesus, itis 
urged, preached a righteousness exceeding that of the Scribes _ 
and Pharisees in the name of a pure and direct Fatherhood ; Ἢ ‘ 
was that simplicity not confused, and turned into another — 
righteousness, by Paul’s sophisticated view of sacrifice? — 
By a righteousness exceeding that of Scribe and Pharisee t . 
did He not mean that enlarged ? Could He mean another 
kind—Paul’s justification by faith in atoning grace? In 
views like Paul’s did not Judaism surge back on Christian- 
ity and take its revenge on Christ ? Was Paul not, by some 
historic irony, the supreme agent of the Pharisaism he had Ἢ 
left but could not lose for choking the Gospel of Christ? 
Did he not turn Christ from a prophet to a theologian when _ 
he changed Him from being the supreme medium of God’s — 
mercy to being its only mediator, and turned Him froma 
prophet to a priest? Did he not erect on this perversion — ω 
a whole Church, which has been to this day a large factor — 
in the delay of the Kingdom ? df 
We are becoming familiar with such criticisms. They — 
have much to make them plausible to the public. They are — 
the more plausible because of the amount of truth they do 
possess. There is no doubt that the processes of Paul’s — 
argument are sometimes Judaic and irrelevant to us—as in 
the well-known Hagar passage in Galatians. His dialectic — 
is sometimes foreign to such logical habits as we have. These — 
criticisms are very old, but they seem to the lay mind new — 
and simple. And this is a democratic time when simplicity = 
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has become the test of truth, partly because it is easiest and 
wins most votes. These views are bound to have vogue in 
an age when the mere public becomes the court of religious 
appeal, the agnostic press claims its place as a critic of 
Christian truth, poetic love is used as the Christian prin- 
ciple, and social comfort is made the measure of Christian 
success. If the eternal Glory of God cease to be the Holiness 
of His love, and man’s chief bane cease to be his sin against 
it, it may readily seem as if most that Paul stood for (beyond 
his brilliant religious genius) was a confusion of the truth 
as it appears to the rapid reader of the words of Jesus, or 
to the heart unacquainted with moral strife or despair. 
Paul’s speculations may then appear as mischievous to the — 
Church as the ecclesiastical policy of Constantine or Hilde- 

brand. There is no doubt, if we treat sin only in the light 
of love, and not in the light of Love’s Holiness and its 
Grace, if by ethical Christianity we mean only a Christian- 
ity for man’s conduct or affection and not supremely for 
God’s Holiness, then the Pauline Cross is either an offence 
or a folly as we may prefer to view it. To the ordinary in- 
telligence, predisposed to religious sympathy, bred in a 
Christian atmosphere, sheltered from acute personal wicked- 
ness, secluded from close contact with moral wrecks and 
blights, unfamiliar with national perdition, social devilry, 
or racial godlessness, and therefore unawed by anything 
tragic in the moral life or desperate in the spiritual—to such 
a mind a view of the Cross which at once taxes heaven, 
harrows hell, and changes eternity, may well seem overdone. 
It may well seem then as if there were in Paul a new depar- 
ture, pedantic, obscure, forced, and gratuitous, with no point 
of attachment in Jesus beyond a few dark sayings about 
His death, perhaps imported, perhaps altered, perhaps due 
to depression, but certainly overworked by the orthodox 
belief. Itis a singular thing, but some of the views which do 
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ΟΝ 
least justice to the depth, and poignancy, and finality of the — Ἷ i 


Cross arise from its very success, from the peaceful air of the 
Christian home, where the children grow in the Lord’s nur- 
ture, their ordered lives mature in the virtues and graces, 


and they develop the most lovable intelligence of everything — ἢ 


Christian except the crucial word to the fearless sinner, to the 
cynic iniquity, the broken heart, the damned conscience, 
the world-tragedy, and the soul’s despair. But here, as 
in textual criticism, the easier reading is the more sus- 
pect. It is so in life generally. Always suspect simple 
solutions of moral problems ages old. Distrust the bland 
note that says, ‘‘ Believe me, dear friends, there is no need 
of so much pother. It is really very plain. Let your own 
little child lead you. See.’ And then he proceeds to 
advertise his adolescence in the question by domestic analo- 
gies for arguments or for revelations. 

Much talk about the simplicity of our Lord’s weachini is 
calculated to irritate the serious student and sadden the for- 
given saint ; not only because it reduces Jesus to the level of 
a popular writer, with publishers for his apostles, and editors 
for his overseers, but because it suggests in the talker a 
teacher who has never really learned there where to learn costs 
the uttermost farthing. The worst dogmatism is the dog- 
matism, bland or blunt, of the man who is anti-dogmatic 
from an incapacity to gauge the difficulties or grasp the 
questions which dogma does attempt to solve. The non- 
dogmatism of the pooh-pooh school is more unreal than the 
dogmatisms they denounce. Let us not idolise simplicity, 


nor look for it in the wrong direction. For what seems over 


our heads let us lift up our heads. Why, in most regions 
of His teaching Jesus hardly ever opened His mouth without 
offending His public or puzzling His friends. No great 
teacher was ever more careless about being properly in- 
telligible, or averting misunderstanding. No modern editor 


ie atone =A 
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would have printed Him. It is impossible for a seer of 
paradox and a master of irony like Christ to be simple in 
the sense in which the railway reader making for his home 
demands it. Almost everything He said produced at first 
more bewilderment than light, till He had created the con- 
science which alone could understand Him. The natural 
conscience, and with it the natural mind, had to be reborn 
for the purpose. And when it was reborn it saw and it 
hailed the Pauline Cross. One of the worst fallacies about 
Christ is that He and His prime truths and effects are among 
the great simplicities which need but to be stated to go 
straight to the general heart and to wield the touch of nature 
that makes the whole world kin. That is not so. The 
true response to Him was not in the compass of flesh and 
blood. And what the common people heard so gladly from 
Christ was what is always gladly heard—His attacks on 
their hard taskmasters and religious humbugs,the Scribes and 
Pharisees. The context of Mark xii. 37 shows this plainly. 
The gladness with which the crowd heard Him there could 
not be because they understood His argument. And cer- 
tainly it was not because of any spiritual apprehension of 
great David’s greater Son. But they saw gladly that the 
Scribes understood it all well enough to be worsted and 
silenced, and they were delighted. The common people dis- 
liked their eminent religionists enough to rejoice in their 
public discomfiture by a man on the street. But the more 
close He went to the great object of His life the less He 
was understood, like many of the disciples that have gone 
closest and deepest in the retracing of His thought since. 
The more He went to the heart of His Gospel the less He 
went to the heart of His public, and the more His friends 
forsook Him and fled. 

Jesus, of course, neither taught nor had a theory of His 
work, as Paul had it. He belonged, as I have said, to the 
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class that sees and does things which the next class expounds 
and applies. And His place in our spiritual world is one 
which He compels from us rather than expressly claims. — 
His place in Athanasian thought was the natural and neces- 
sary fruit in the then world of the Church He made—it was 
that rather than the means of its making. For the creeds 
were rational hymns rather than missionary gospels. They 
were exuberant confessions rather than specifications. The 
actual Saviour of the Church’s new nature and experience 
is the reality which theological science richly expounds, 
just as cosmic Nature is the reality that physical science so 
amply unfolds. And the method of each science is always 
presented by the nature of that which is its object. Now 
here the object of our faith is not, like nature, a mere object 
that we know, but the great Subject that knows us. The 
risen Christ taught His apostles, and especially Paul, from 
heaven, and taught them what as mere disciples on the other 
side of the Cross they could not bear. Paul’s inspiration con- 
sisted with the most mystic note of his life. It was not he 
who knew the great truths, but Christ who knew them in 
him. So the Spirit has led the Church into more truth than 
is express in the Bible, in Paul, or John, or even in the 
character of Christ, but not into more than these contain. 
Doctrine has not been created (like life) so much as de- 
veloped ; and the development of doctrine has waited upon 
the growth of faith. We believe more things than the first 
Church, though our faith and love be less. We see in Christ — 
what it did not see, even if we realise less. We may know 
more of the world, even of the psychology or theology of 
the moral world, than Jesus Himself did, though we do 
not know what He did of the soul or of the Father—of 
whom indeed we know nothing fontal or certain but what 
the Son reveals. And Paul (so early) had thoughts of 
Christ’s work and person which we have nothing to show 
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were present to the earthly Christ’s own mind. But it was 
from Christ he had them, whatever was the psychology of 
their mediation to him. 

But with these concessions I go on to one plea that Christ’s 
words about the Son and the Father suggest. Christ did 
know that His relation to the Father was unique, and that 
His person and cross were more deeply involved in His 
Gospel than some of His words express. No fair criticism, 
no criticism without a parti pris, can take out of His mouth 
that great crucial word of Matthew xi. 25-27. He knew, 
with a knowledge inexplicable to us, and to Himself needing 
no explanation, that God’s grace to man stood or fell with 
Him, with His religious consciousness and His practical 
work, in a way that applied to no other man. Further, 
it seems clear that Jesus had in view a great and near 
crisis of redemption in whatever form. We may criticise 
the details of the eschatological addresses, but the fact 
persists that He felt Himself to be in charge of the 
great and immediate crisis of God’s historic teleology. His 
very ethical teaching, as about revenge, rested on a faith 
in the nearness of the vengeance of God. All His words 
are autobiographic of a soul that only came to its full self 
inthe Cross. His consciousness was Messianic, and therefore 
telic. His teaching associated His person and work with 
man’s great deliverance from his objective and final foe, 
His ethic had not simply a religious basis but an evange- 
lical, dealing not simply with God but with a holy God. 
It rested on deep on an atonement, a redemption, a new 
creature, and not merely on a new ideal, or a fresh inspira- 
tion. Its source and authority are less in His precepts than 
in His Cross, and the new covenant and the new creation 
there. It rested on a salvation whose final agent He was, 
on a new creation corresponding to the novelty, uniqueness, 
and miracle of His own royal person and sacrifice. Israel 
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should forgive because God in His Messiah was forpivinlie a 
Israel. When He forgives cases He only details ,to individuals — 
(as His Spirit now does) the collective salvation gathered, — 
effected, and guaranteed in His person and its work. His ἵ 
ethic is not for the natural man, but for the saved, the τῆδπ 
lifted from a centre in his own egoism and planted with Christ 
in God. It is not for the politics of the potsherds of the 
earth but for the dealings of brothers in the kingdom of God, 
not for the nations but for the Church. Itis for a community f ᾿ 
that has found the international secret in a supernational 
society, whose secret is the miracle of the supernatural 
life. It is founded on a presupposition of moral regenera- 
tion, and cannot come but in its wake. Such ethic cannot a 
therefore be separated from its context in the Saviour who 
spoke it, the Kingdom He brought, and the power He gave. ; 
Nor can it be applied where His power is disowned. It 
must have its context in the faith that responds, as in ~ 
the Saviour who spoke. It is an ethic of the Kingdom, — 
and it is for the world only as the world comes to seek 4 
first the Kingdom. And He preached the Kingdom as a ; 
King who is too great to boast of His reign. All which 
puts a great gulf between His preaching and ours, changing 
Him from our model to our Master, nay, to our Matter, 4 
and changing us from the partners of His deed to be its 
product, from imitators of it to trophies and agents of its 
power. 
This feature it is—His unique value for the central 4 
moral crisis of the race—which emerges in His sayings about ὶ 
His death and His victory. They are all the less negligible 
because few. They are flashes of the central fire. They nt - 
are hill tops and outcrops which reveal, as they emerge, the 
continuous and substantial strata, parts of which often 3 
dipped below His own consciousness in His self-humiliation _ 
—as some of the great mystics had but half a dozen of the 
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great and rapt experiences which opened Eternity and 
settled and coloured their life. Such references by Christ 
are few, also, partly because of the density of perception in 
those round Him. He was chilled by their reception, and 
He could not develop such a subject in such an atmosphere. 
From the time He began to speak of His death (I have said) 
an estrangement set in between His disciples and Himself. 
Misgiving grew into suspicion, and ended in desertion. 
Who so quick to feel that alienation as He? And who 
so likely to answer that frost by the inevitable reserve 
as the man who was carried so far in the other direction by 
Peter’s great confession ? He was driven in on Himself. He 
_ could not expand and enlarge on such a subject to their 
growing mood. Even the tender passion of the supper left 
them with but an ill-understood hint whose verbal form is 
uncertain. He could not say the mighty word because of 
their unbelief ; or rather their wrong belief, their belief in 
Israel rather than in Grace, in country rather than God, in 
a patriotic more than a graciousGod. “ We trusted that it 
was He who should have restored the lead of the world to 
Israel.” Atthe deep end He waseven cast back from words 
of His own upon passages from the liturgy of Israel, from 
the Psalms. So far did His reticence go. Every preacher 
knows that it is not only fruitless but impossible to press 
the sacred core of the Cross on the social democracy as 
such, on the political mind, the parliamentary horizon, 
on an audience of men totally preoccupied with earthly 
ideals or even social reforms—whatever be the personal 
esteem in which the speaker is held. Nothing is so hard as 
public prayer with a mixed congregation. And I shall have 
to indicate that some reserve on our part about the Cross 
may be suggested to us in the interests of the best evan- 
gelisation. 

Those few words of Christ about His death are not pathetic 
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fallacies of His weak moments. They well form His soul’s 


centre. They are first principles, the outlook of the strong ‘a 
foundations of His Eternal World. They are not fanciful 


aspects of His work sicklied by hours of depression. They — 


are not gleams of it at a rare angle, caught, shaped, and 


then dropped, like the fine relic of some lyric mood. They 
are the sparse self-revelations of a mighty soul rapt in 
a crushing task. They are forced from His silent depths 
only by a rare and solemn conjunction. They are less 
heard than overheard, not didactic like the feet-washing 
but sacramental like the supper. They are not lessons, but 
agonies, not suggestions but groans. They do not flow 
from Him, they are wrung. They convey Himself more 
than His truth, His heartbreak rather than His discourse. 
They are of the utterances that are deep deeds rather than 
strong words. They are preludes or facets of the one deed 
of that Cross through which at last His whole person poured ~ 4 
as in a narrow gorge and gate of hell ere it broke broad ᾿ 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; where the fountains of His 
great deep were broken up to submerge the old evil world 


and float the new. The act of the Cross, thus presaged ἶ 


and preluded, was the real founding of the New Οονθηδηῦ, 
the true Kingdom, and the New Humanity—the New Coy- 


enant whose establishment meant more for Him, and was 
more directly His work, than even the founding of the ~ 
Church. His work was evangelical before it was pentecostal. a 


Lighted up: by the Resurrection the Cross threw into the 
background for the apostles all eschatological dreams about 
a foundation only in the Messiah’s return for a new effort 


of a more imposing kind. This return when it came could 
only be a fruit of the Cross’s victory, and not the repair — i 4 
of its misfortune. The Cross was the last of Christ’s mir-— ἣν 
acles, as the Supper was the last of His parables (for 6 : 


Resurrection was but the“obverse of the same act). It ety 
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gathered up His whole vocation to overcome the world, 
and it drew on His whole divine person which reconstituted 
it. Such a life as Christ’s inward and unutterable life with 
the Holy Father could in such a world only flower in a deed 
and a death like this; and it could only reach us so, and by 
no mere statement from His lips, and no mere impression 
from His discourse. Yet His death is only what it is by crown- 
ing such a life and such discourse. To separate the one from 
the other is a medieval mistake. It destroys not only the 
symmetry of Christ but His moral perfection, the spiritual 
unity of His person in its total obedience to the Father’s 
holy will. 

To make His soul an offering for sin is the greatest use 
that we can make of it. It is the greatest use to which we 
can turn the deeper knowledge we win from modern scholar- 
ship of the inner life of Jesus, or the more intimate glimpses 
of His psychology, or the more vivid sense of His talk. This 
all sets out the wealth of the saving sacrifice. And so to 
use it preventseven that solemn knowledge from remaining 
but knowledge and becoming stale as it grows familiar. 
There is no such justice done to the mind of Christ, there is 
no such seal and appropriation of His life, as when we realise 
the creative death in it all; when we use our new sense of 
His soul to enhance the greatness of its constant outpouring 
unto death, and to magnify the propitiation we have therein 
for our sin. It was the offered soul that was the sacrifice, 
and not the mere demise. It was such a mighty soul,—the un- 
speakable riches of Christ—self-offered in holy obedience that 
was the propitiation, the satisfaction, the thing in which 
the holy Father was well pleased to the uttermost. The 
greater the dimensions, and the power, and the sanctity of 
that living self, so much the greater was its self-sacrifice, so 
much more its value to holy God. The supreme worth of it 
all was its value tothe Father, its value there for our impo- 
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tent and evil souls. He made an offering of His soul (as 
the variant translation says), and poured it out unto death.. 
It is impossible for us to think that Jesus did not know — 
Isaiah liii. And it is equally impossible to believe that, — 
knowing it, such a soul as His, moving to such a doom, 
would not come to be engrossed with that of all the 
passages in the Bible on which He fed His faith. The 
scanty allusion may be due to several causes—some his- q 
torical, like the entire absence from His public of any such 
idea in the chapter as a suffering Messiah ; others more or 
less psychological, both in Him and His. Chiefly, perhaps (45. 
I have said) it is due to His reticence on an experience which 
concerned that inmost life (within the inner) which we arenot 
allowed to reach; to His reserve on an experience so deep a 
and unspeakable, so foreign and unintelligible to those 
round Him. But to one thing it could not be due. It ~ 
could not be due to such motives in Him as lead some to- 
day to blunt the edge and soften the point of certain phrases 
in the Isaian passage that carry the prophet beyond ideas — 
of mere martyrdom or sacrifice. It could not be due to ~ 
a deliberate aversion of Jesus to the expiatory idea, to ἃ 
distaste and avoidance of certain phrases and thoughts — 
most characteristic of that passage in the Old Testament — 
which came nearest of all to reveal an atoning function qi 
and a redeeming act in Israel’s soul and Saviour. “a 
“He made His soul an offering for sin.” If we were 
free to treat His grief and death as literature would treat 
it, and as preaching treats it perhaps too often—if we treated 
it Hellenically and esthetically, His passion might appe ar 
as the greatest of all the tragedies which exhibit the heroic 
will as rising against woe, but overborne in its noble protest 
by inhuman Fate. And who will say that such an element 
is not in it? But that is not the note of either gospel or 


ΓΖ 


epistle in connexion with the death of Christ. There is no : 
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trace of such a view, which, however valuable, here is rather a 
modern antique. Thereis more in the New Testament con- 
ception of Christ’s death than tragedy, even as, by virtue of it, 
we are more than heroes and conquerors. There is no mistake 
about the suffering, even to agony; but Christ’s attitude 
to it is neither the hero’s nor the martyr’s. He neither 
storms nor strives against it. He does not let it break on 
His constancy as a broken wave. He is not simply fearless 
as the ruin smites Him. Nor, on the other hand, is it a case 
of loving resignation alone. He was never so much in action 
asin His passion, nor somighty. Hesuffers and dies because 
He wills it so. He wills the grief, He accepts it, He bears, 
transmutes, fertilises, and perfects it. He went down not 
defiantly, but with all His broken heart and soul and its 
power with God. He made His suffering soul an offering 
to His holy Father. He did not merely commend His soul 
to God’s hands, but He offered it up, and He hallowed in 
the act God’s holy name and purpose. It wasno mere godly 
end, but the victory in which the faith of the world-Soul 
overcame the world for the Father. He took the doom in 
holy love, and above all in the love of the holy. Never did 
such love and sorrow meet—I do not mean so much, but of 
such a holy kind. It was all a part andclimax of His long, 
holy, saving obedience. It was enough for Him that God 
required it of Him. He had no theodicy. He did not ask 
God to justify Hisdemand. “ Even so, Holy Father, so it 
hath seemed good in Thy sight.”” We do not traffic in theo- 
dicies when we are crucified with Christ. And we are far 
beyond poetry or art. He was reconciled to the Cross—as 
the disciples, reconciled by it, had come to be before they 
could give the account of it they do. He (and they in His 
wake) found it neither a bane nor an arrest, neither a 
martyrdom of His love nor an object lesson of God’s, but 
a propitiation. Love may not morally make sacrifice just 
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to exhibit itself, may not cast itself from the pinnacle of a 
the temple, without meeting a real need, or doing a real 
objective service and duty which raises sacrifice above suicide. 4 
And the moral achievement in the sacrifice of Christ was _ 
one that met with active and entire holiness the holy 
One’s supreme need of such propitiation. But in theSon 
it was God’s self-propitiation, in which He did not merely 
serve man esthetically by a supreme and impressive — 
spectacle of love’s sacrifice, but really did something— 
His holy Self took away the sin of the whole world. It 
was a positive will and work of Godhead. Christ’s deed 
was the supreme obedience of the Son’s loving soul to 
the holy Father, and so complete that in His work the 
Father worked, and our Maker was our Redeemer. The ~ 
suffering was not despised and defied, but made an 
offering to God. It was hallowed, not in itself but in the a 
obedience of it, as the will of God for our expiation, and 
His dark sure way for our redemption. It was all done 
under God’s will, to which the soul of Jesus was a per- 
petual oblation, and one by death consummated for ever in 
an obedience that did not fail even in the shadow of God’s 
judgment, when, in a last crisis, the Son was denied the 
Father’s power, communion, or aid. To obey and trust a 
God with His face hidden and His hand stayed, to accept 
in loving faith such a will of God, was, for the Son of God, 

the height of all obedience, trust, and love. Life had no 
higher service for man to offer, and death could giveno 
greater worship or honour to God. Only it was not a mere — ᾿ 
arbitrary sacrifice and lesson of love, chosen without a ἡ 
moral necessity in its form, and merely because it was 4 
extreme and impressive. That comes too near the egoisms q 
of self-mortification or of suicide to advertise a cause. It ' 
was required and prescribed by a holy God. And it was 
service, joy, satisfaction, and atonement to the ete 
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holiness which made for Jesus the keynote of fatherhood, 
the divine thing in love, and the spring of our redemp- 
tion. “ Thouart our Holy One, therefore we shall not die.” 
All this seems to me as latent in the Synoptics as it is 
explicit elsewhere. 

A word must be said on this moral perspective, to clear 
the way for much that follows. 

In a discussion like this, concerned with life’s active 
powers, everything depends on the point from which we 
start—whether it is a dynamic point and a real source, and 
if so what is the nature of the influence that it exerts. When 
this is applied to the case in our hand it means that all de- 
pends whether we begin our approach from the divine holi- 
ness or the divine love—in so far as these are distinguishable. 

Now this is a question which some would answer off- 
hand by, asking, Where did Christ begin? But, simple as 
this looks, it is not so obvious as Simplicissimus thinks. Do 
we mean the beginning of His ministry with its shining face 
or the foundation of His work in His broken heart? Do 
we have the foundation of His gospel expressed at the open- 
ing of His career? Was its distinctive note struck there ? 
Or did any great change in His note take Bane at a point 
of that career ? 

As a matter of fact we must begin where Christ ended, 
and read every other gift by His last and greatest. 

Was there not a stage when He began to speak of a death 
which did not seem inevitable at. first, and to tune His 
message to that note? Was there not a point where He 
passed from a more sanguine faith to one of shadow and 
even gloom—the more idyllic dawn deepening to the tragic 
close, and the sense of miraculous power from God trembling 
down by disillusion to the sense of still greater power with 
God? That there was some great change of the kind in 
His ministry it is not easy to deny, however we state it. 
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Do we state it rightly if we say that in the former stage He 
was preoccupied with God’s giving love, but in the second, 
as the moral foe was measured and the conflict deepened ; 
with the demand of the holiness in that love? Was there 
a point where He took up His cross, and forsook all that 
love so dearly means for that which it so dearly costs ? 
Was the morning sun covered in the evening blast? Did 
not His preaching to the crowd of a radiant Fatherhood 
pass, with His experience of His public and His problem, 
into the preaching to Israel of a judging Fatherhood, and 
then into His own meeting of the judgment ? Did not His 
note change,as his work became more national, corporate, 
and racial, from the genial to the judicial? The Cross, 
in which He was all gathered up, became (as the Church 
has found it) the revelation of God’s exigent holiness—only 
a revelation thereof by the way in which His love, equally 
divine, met it. He began with a love meeting love, and 
a response in joy; He ended with a love meeting holiness 
and its reaction on sin. So that the conception of a genial 
Fatherhood (if there at all) goes back not to the Syn- 
optics (which it can only do by treating the passion as an 
incidental calamity and not as a deliberate mission), but 
only to the first and briefest part of the Synoptics. 
For the shadow of the Cross fell early on this rapt, swift 
and piercing spirit. I keep pointing out that it was the 
holiness in God’s love, its demand rather than its benedic- 


tion, that engrossed Him as He moved to His end. The © ; 


love within Him was revealed less in the way He greeted the — 

love without than in the answer He made to the holiness _ 
above. Yet always in such a way that His love, first and 
last, was God’s love. God in Christ ends by meeting for us 
His own prime demand. The love that fills our needs is the 


love which first hallows His name. The love that blesses — 


is at its deeper heart the love that atones. 
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We begin therefore where Christ ended. We judge the 
early stages of revelation by the last. That is the rule of 
spiritual evolution. And must we not apply it to the reve- 
lation in Christ, if it took place as a real life under historic 
and psychological conditions ? 

And does it not stand to reason, to sacred reason? The 
prime thing in God is His holiness. From His holiness flows 
His love. We are apt to merge His holiness in His love. 
Or we think of it as a shield, or a stay, or a tonic of His love, 
or a preventive of its misuse. But surely holiness must be 
first with a God of love, and the first charge on love’s reve- 
lation. We shall not miss the love if we seek first the 
holiness; but are we so sure of the holiness when we seek 
firstthe love? The present state of the Church’s faith may 
answer that question. Love is the outgoing movement 
which brings and gives—what? Love is sacrifice—for what ? 
What does God love in Himself? Has the gift in God’s love 
not absolute moral value? What makes love divine—its 
pathos or its ethos, its amount as passion, or its quality 
as holy? Were He not the Holy what would the worth 
be of the love that gave us life? Would it be more 
than instinct raised to infinity? Must God not first be (if 
we will speak so) the perfect and holy life before He can 
give it? What can God’s love give at last but fellowship 
of His absolute and blessed holiness and His self-sufficiency 
of goodness? His love is precious as His holy life in the 
outgoing—which must be there first in being. The wealth 
must first be there which love bestows. The motive 
matter in His love is His blessed and holy life, which would 
be less than holy if it did not go out to plant itself in 
command everywhere, and especially where it was chal- 
lenged most. It is the absolute power and wealth of His 
holiness that goes out in love to fill our poverty in both. 
Our salvation was not wrung from His holiness nor bought. 
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It flowed from it. In our redemption He hallowed His if 
own name. He owed it to Himself. “I do not this for 
your sake, but for My holy name which ye have profaned.” Ὁ 
In His love He gave the Self that makes Him what He is 
eternally, and is in Himself and of Himself. His holiness — 
was able to make His own propitiation, which was so willing — 
in His love. If the sin thus atoned is the worst thing in ; 
man, the holiness that makes it sin is the first thing i in God, | 
And did not Christ regard it so? Or are we reading into — 
His thought of God more than His faith contained or His — 
words conveyed ? ἫΝ 
Ῥ. T. Forsyra. 
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IS JOHN XXII. AN APPENDIX? 


Iv is generally assumed that John xxi. is an epilogue or 
appendix to the Gospel, added, subsequently to its publi- 
cation, either by the author himself, or by some other 
writer. The object of this paper is to suggest that it is 
not an appendix at all, but a constituent part of the Gospel. 

The grounds on which the accepted opinion are based 
are: (i.) the formal conclusion of the Gospel in xx. 30-31. 
(ii.) Divergences in the point of view of xxi. and of the 
rest of the Gospel. (iii.) Stylistic differences. It will be 
most convenient to take these arguments in the reverse 
order, and so to deal with the most crucial last. 


(i.) Stynistic DirFERENCES. 


These are generally urged as evidence not merely that 
xxi. is an appendix to the Gospel, but also that it was 
written by some other hand than that of the Evangelist. 
But the evidence is far from convincing, under either head. 
Moffatt, summarising an imposing list of critics, instances 
seventeen “idiosyncrasies of language or style . . . which 
are practically sufficient to indicate another hand.” 1 The 
most important of these are as follows. 

(1) Language. ἐπενδύτην (ver. 7); the word is unique 
in the New Testament; but so is the thing. πρωΐας (ver. 
4), ἴσχυον (ver. 6), ἐτόλμα and ἐξετάσαι (ver. 12), and 
ἐπιστραφείς (ver. 20) do not occur elsewhere in John ; but 
all have precedents in the Synoptic Gospels. This use of 
rare words does not mark out chapter xxi. For instance, 
chapter v. contains three words (κολυμβήθρα, προβατικός 
and ἐκνεύειν) which are unique in the New Testament, 
ἐραυνάω, which occurs only once elsewhere in John, and 

1 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 572. 
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ἐπιλέγομαι, which is only found in one passage of Acts, | 
and there bears a different sense. . 

(2) Style, including supposedly incorrect use of language. 
φανερόω (vers. 1, 14) is used of Resurrection appearances, 
whereas elsewhere in Paul and John it means “‘ manifesta- 
tion’ in the general sense of the word. But the use is 


exactly paralleled in pseudo-Mark xvi. 12, 14; and itis 
not unlikely that the term bore this special sense, as well 


as a more general one, when John wrote. ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάσσης 
(ver. 1) is used in a different sense from the same phrase in 
vi. 19, if we assume that it there means ‘‘ walking wpon 
the sea.” But Matthew may have doubted this, for he 
alters Mark’s phrase, which is the same, to ἐπὶ τὴν θάλασσαν, 
“‘ walking out to sea.”’ And in any case we must not lay 
too much stress upon the exact sense of prepositions in the 
Fourth Gospel, where they are often loosely used—e.g. 
(another instance of the same construction) ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς 
bears quite different senses in vi. 21 and xvii. 4. ὑπάγω with 
the infinitive (ver. 2) finds an exact parallel in ix. 7, whereas 
the Synoptists always construct it with the imperative. 
παιδία (ver. 5) recalls the Johannine address of 1 John ii. 
13, 18, iii. 7, rather than the use of the word in the Synoptic 
Gospels, which is never metaphorical. But Jesus used 
τέκνα in just this way (Mark x. 24). ἐκτενεῖς τὰς χεῖρας 
(ver. 18) isan unusual form and sense of the phrase, ἐκτείνειν 
τὴν χεῖρα (χεῖρας only in Luke xxii. 53). Finally, τοὺς 


ἀδελφούς (ver. 23) is commonly used of the Christian com- — a 


munity in Acts (cp. Matt. xxiii. 8), but elsewhere in John 
means, in the literal sense, Jesus’ “ brethren ” (e.g. ii. 12). 

If John were a writer whose constructions were always 
regular, and who never used words in more than one sense, 
these points might carry considerable weight. But since 


this is not the case, it will probably be felt that the stylistic _ 
argument might clinch a conclusion already probable on 
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other grounds, but that it cannot furnish one by itself. 
Let us therefore pass on to the more serious heads of the 
indictment. 


(ii.) DIVERGENCES IN Pornt oF VIEW. 


This part of the argument falls under several heads. 

(1) The Galilean setting of xai. It is generally agreed 
that the primitive tradition of a Resurrection appearance 
or appearances in Galilee was gradually obscured by the 
tendency to transfer the appearances to Jerusalem, the 
official birthplace of the Church. Although Luke took 
pains to reject this tradition (Luke xxiv. 6; cp. Matt. 
Xxviii. 7), there is no reason to doubt its truth, or to think 
it unlikely to have survived in sources accessible to the 
writer of the fourth Gospel. The problem is complicated 
by the obvious similarity of the miraculous draught of fish 
in John xxi. to that in Luke v. 5 foll. It has often been 
pointed out that John xxi. 11 corrects Luke v. 6, appar- 
ently for reasons of symbolism, and that Peter’s sense of 
unworthiness in Luke v. 8 is more appropriate to the situa- 
tion in John xxi., after his denial of Jesus. There was a 
tradition, then, of a miraculous draught of fish, in the 
presence of Peter and other disciples, on the lake of Galilee. 
Both Luke and John made use of it. The evidence rather 
suggests that the former did so wrongly, the latter rightly, 
following, as he so often seems to do, an earlier rather than 
a later strain of authority. Other points corroborate this 
hypothesis. The treatment of the Galilean apostles in 
John i., where they are neither described as fishermen nor 
called by the lake-side, is part of John’s anti-Baptist polemic; 
he wishes to represent the apostles as followers of the 
Baptist (which some of them may very well have been) 
who deliberately transferred their allegiance to Jesus. Thig 
need not prevent their reappearing in a Galilean setting 
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when no such polemic is in view. The mention of Nathanael 
“οὗ Cana” (an inference from John i. 46 and ii. 1), of © 
Thomas “called Didymus ” (xx. 24), and of “the sons of 
Zebedee,”’ who are not mentioned in the body of the Gospel, 
but whose introduction is too casual to beara deep meaning, 
does not suggest a divergence from the point of view of the _ 
earlier chapters. The lake is called ‘‘ the sea of Tiberias,” _ 
as in vi. 1—a title of rather late date, and peculiar to the — 4 
fourth Gospel. \s 
(2) Peter and the beloved disciple. The figure of the 
beloved disciple, and the antithesis in which it always stands _ 
to that of Peter, are a striking feature of John’s Passion- τὸ 
narrative (chap. xiiixx.), which is distinctly separated 
from the Ministry-narrative (chap. i.—xii.) by this and other 
characteristics. In a series of passages—xiii. 23; xix. 26; 
xx. 8; and perhaps xviii. 15—it is hinted that Peter’s 
faith is less perfect, his relationship to Jesus less intimate, 
than that of this anonymous disciple. It does not matter, 
for our present purpose, whether this disciple was thought _ 
of as a real person, or as an ideal figure. The pointisthat 
the depreciation of Peter, in comparison with him, persists 
throughout the Passion-narrative. If, then, chapter xxi. — 
is a constituent part of this narrative, we shall not be 
surprised, and may even expect to find in it some continua- __ 
tion of so characteristic a theme. And that is exactly what 
we do find. When the net unexpectedly filled with fish 
it was the beloved disciple who at once knew, and told — 4 
Peter (this point is intentional) that it was Jesus who stood 4 
on the shore (ver. 7). Peter loved Jesus, though his three- 
fold denial demanded a threefold assurance of his love 
(ver. 15 foll.); but the anonymous disciple had the greater 
privilege of being loved by Jesus (ver. 20; the same word Ἷ 
ἀγαπάω is purposely used in both cases). Finally, whereas — : 


Peter’s highest office is to remain in death, as in life, a os 
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follower of Jesus, and he is rebuked for wishing to know 
more than the one step which is enough for him, the beloved 
disciple is promised the greater privilege of tarrying till 
Jesus comes (ver. 22). In other words, chapter xxi. supplies 
just that continuation and climax to which the theme of 
chapters xiii._xx. looks forward. It is sometimes argued, 
by those who regard xxi. as an appendix, that the “‘ beloved 
disciple ’’ passages have been “written ἀρ in the light 
of this chapter. It is infinitely easier to suppose that they 
all originally held together, and that whatever motive 
prompted the comparison of Peter and the beloved disciple 
in xxi. was present throughout in the mind of the writer 
of the Passion-narrative. 

(3) This conclusion is immensely strengthened by the 
consideration of the threefold charge to Peter. Obviously 
this corresponds to the threefold denial. It corresponds so 
closely and so appropriately that it is almost impossible 
to suppose that it was not part of the original plan of the 
Passion-narrative. If it is objected that this rehabilitation 
of Peter is meant as an answer to the depreciation with 
which he is treated in chapters xiii.—xx., particularly through 
his comparison with the beloved disciple, the retort is ob- 
vious. The rehabilitation, as we have just seen, stands 
side by side with the final and most complete instance of 
the superiority of the beloved disciple. Therefore this 
motive for adding the appendix is ruled out. We can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the threefold charge is as 
much a part of the original Gospel as the last scene in the 
spiritual rivalry of Peter and the beloved disciple, with 
which it is so closely connected. A further, and perhaps 
conclusive, indication that this incident was contemplated 
by the body of the Gospel is the close correspondence of 
ἀκολούθει μοι, (xxi. 19, 22) with Jesus’ prediction in xiii. 
36, ἀκολουθήσεις δὲ ὕστερον. 
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(4) The three appearances. Chapter xxi. 14 says: “ This” ' 
is now the third time that Jesus was manifested to the dis- ᾿ 
ciples, after that He was risen from the dead.” Not only — 
is the form of this statement closely analogous to ii. 11 _ 
and iv. 54, but it also marks a subtle parallelism between — Ἵ 
the “signs ᾿᾿ with which the Gospel opens, and the appear- — 
ances with which it ends. It is just such correspondences — 
that show the unity of the Gospel. Yet this one is lost if — 
xxi. is regarded as an appendix. But, it is objected, this — 
appearance in xxi. is not the third, as alleged, since three _ 
have already been described in xx.—one to Mary Magdalene, 
one to the apostles without Thomas, and one when he, too, 
was present. Are we, then, to suppose that the writer of 
the appendix risked his credit by so obvious a blunder 4 : 
Is it not far more likely either that the appearance to Mary ᾿ 4 
Magdalene is not counted (since it was not strictly rots 
μαθηταῖς, ver. 14) or that, at the time when xxi. 14 was 
written, the appearance to the apostles with Thomas (xx. Ε. 
26-29) did not yet form part of the Gospel ?—for there are d : 
some signs which suggest that this appearance has been 
reduplicated. In either case it seems more likely that 
xxi. was a constituent part of the Gospel than that it was — 
added as an appendix. 


(iii.) THe CoNCLUSION IN xx. 30-31. 


Gospel, and stands in its right place. There are here two — 
points : | 

(1) Is ax. 30-31 the conclusion of the Gospel? A con- 
clusion is expected to sum up the main contentions of what 


heads. It first states that Jesus did many “signs ”’ besides. 
those which have just been described. It then says that 
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the object of describing the “‘signs’’ was to make the 
readers of the Gospel believe in Jesus as the Messiah (“‘ Son 
of God ”’ is here used, as in xi. 27, asa synonym for ὁ Χριστός, 
ep. i. 49). Thirdly, it states that the reward of such belief 
is “‘ life in His name,” i.e. primarily, at any rate, ζωὴ αἰώνιος 
in the apocalyptic sense. Now it is extraordinary how 
unsuitable this conclusion is as a summary of the Gospel. 
Not a single “sign ”’ has been described since chapter xi. 
The argument from “signs’’ has been depreciated, and 
the very word banned, in the discourses of the Passion- 
narrative. Similarly the Messiahship of Jesus, a subject 
of popular discussion in chapter vii., has been displaced, 
except for occasional references, by deeper issues; it was 
not of the Messiahship that Jesus spoke to His disciples 
at the Last Supper. Nor is life any longer a future reward ; 
it is a present possession. The “conclusion,” in fact, is 
ludicrously inadequate as a summary of the most character- 
istic doctrines of the Gospel. We have only to compare 
it with the Prologue to see that the two passages cannot 
originally have stood at the beginning and end of the whole 
Gospel. 

(2) What, then, is the proper meaning and place of xx. 
30-31 ὁ 

The necessary clue is provided by the end of chapter xii. 
There the first part of the Gospel, the Ministry-narrative 
as distinguished from the Passion-narrative, is brought to 
a solemn close, and the Evangelist sums up its results (xii. 
37-43). It has been a ministry of “signs” (ver. 37), yet 
it has failed to rouse any general or open belief among the 
Jews (ibid.) ; those who believed were afraid to make public 
profession of their discipleship (ver. 42). The only explana- 
tion which the Evangelist can suggest is embodied in the 
familiar quotation from Isaiah, ‘‘He hath blinded their 


eyes and hardened their heart.” (ver. 40). Here is just the 
vou, x, 10 
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setting that xx. 30-31 needs. Inadequate as a conclusion 
for the whole Gospel, it is not inappropriate as a summary δ 
of the first part of it (chap. i—xii.), especially if, as seems > 
probable, the onginel form of this Minigheynarnstive heal ἢ 


by the use se just those criteria—onueta, Χριστός, til a 
which are provided by the “conclusion.” Further, the “ 


time transposing (as we must in any case) the order of the 4 
sections xii. 37-43 and 44-50, we find that xii. 37-43, — 


spond to a single leaf in the archetype of the Gospel, and ΐ 
may therefore have been accidentally disarranged.* Ν a 
Even if this solution be not accepted, so long as it is ἡ 
allowed that xx. 30-31 does not now stand in its proper , 
place, the last and strongest reason for separating xxi. ΄. 
from xx. is removed, and all the positive grounds for i 
inclusion in the Gospel can be given full play. ‘ 
Doubtless the Passion-narrative is now left without a a 
formal conclusion, and there is nothing at the end of the — 
Gospel to balance, even so imperfectly as xx. 30-31 did, δ᾿ 
the prologue with which it begins. But it is scarcely 
hazardous to suggest that something may have been le st 
at the end of xxi. No part of the Gospel text would be 
more liable to damage or disarrangement. Certainly xxi. 
24, with its backward look to xix. 35, is an editorial note 
hardly less flagrant than xxi. 25, and the presence of tw οἷ 
such appendices suggests that something was felt to be 
missing. But it may not have been anything of equal 
1 A previous article in the Exposrror, May, 1915. ; 
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weight with the prologue; for that is a preface, written 
after the book was finished, to sum up its contents, and 
perhaps, as prefaces do, to suggest a little more (notably in 
its use of the term λόγος) than is covered by the actual 
argument. 

It may be objected that the inclusion of xxi. in the Gospel 
adds another “sign” to those already given and spoils 
the symbolism of their number, viz. seven. But the 
miraculous draught is neither called a σημεῖον nor empha- 
sised as such. It is only part of an incident which is defined 
as a whole as an “‘ appearance ” (xxi. 14). For the same 
reason it would not be reasonable to transfer xx. 30-31 
to the end of xxi., as it has sometimes been suggested that 
we should do. 

Reviewing the argument as a whole, we seem to find, 
under each of the three heads in succession, increasingly 
strong evidence against the treatment of John xxi. as an 
appendix, and in favour of its inclusion in the body of the 
Gospel. 

J. M. Tuompson. 
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THE JOURNEYS OF ST. PETER. 


Ir is. only after considerable hesitation that I have 
decided to write again on the subject of the journeys of 
St. Peter. My reasons for doing so are first that I am 
ready to make some changes in my hypothesis after con-_ 
sidering the criticisms of Mr. Edmundson and others; and — 
secondly because Mr. Edmundson, in. defending his theory — 
of St. Peter’s movements, has not offered any solution of 
one difficulty which seems to me almost insuperable. 
In Galatians ii. 1-10 there is an account of a visit to — 
Jerusalem by SS. Paul and Barnabas. On that visit St. 
Paul met St. Peter, and the chief Christians in Jerusalem — 
recognised that St. Paul was entrusted with the gospel — 
of the Uncircumcision, just as St. Peter was entrusted Ὁ 
with the gospel of the Circumcision, πεπίστευμαι τὸ eday- 
γέλιον τῆς ἀκροβυστίας καθὼς Πέτρος τῆς περιτομῆς, Gala- 
tians ii. 7. I pointed out in my previous article 
(Expositor, p. 247) that this statement “‘ makes a threaul 
years’ visit [of St. Peter] to Rome previous to this time — 


sion solely to the Jews in Rome.” Apart from the f act 
that we have no evidence for a Christian community in 
Rome consisting solely of converted Jews, St. Paul would 
scarcely have considered the preaching of St. Peter to such 


and an absolute proof that he did not minister to Genti es 
in Rome before then. What date was this visit to Ji εἰς 1- 
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cation of the visit. (1) If it is to be identified with the visit 
recorded in Acts xv., it will be probably 49 a.p. (following 
Mr. C. H. Turner), but might be as early as 47 (Harnack), 
or as late as 50 (Ramsay), or 51 (Lightfoot). (2) If, as I 
am inclined to think, it is to be identified with the second 
visit of St. Paul to Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xi. 30, 
xii. 25, it will be an earlier date. The purpose of that visit 
was to relieve the famine, and we are able with some accu- 
racy to date the famine, because it took place, in the pro- 
curatorship of Tiberius Alexander. He certainly did not 
come into office before a.D. 44, and according to Ramsay 
not before 45 or 46. Mr. Turner puts the famine as be- 
ginning in 46 or 47, but anyhow it cannot have begun earlier | 
than 45, and St. Paul’s visit can scarcely have been before 
46. It follows that, if the identification (1) of Galatians 
ii. 1-10 with Acts xv. be true, St. Peter had not ministered 
- to Gentiles in Rome before 49; if the identification (2) of 
Galatians ii. 1-10 with Acts xi. 30 be true, St. Peter had 
not ministered to Gentiles in Rome before 46. In this 
latter case the question might arise whether St. Peter may 
have gone to Rome after 46, and after a short mission 
there have returned to Jerusalem for the Council in 49. 
The description of the Council in Acts xv. is all against it, 
for it is SS. Paul and Barnabas, and not St. Peter, who 
are the returned missionaries being arraigned before the 
apostles and elders. How are we then to reconcile these 
conclusions with the view put forward as supported by 
tradition that St. Peter visited Rome in a.D. 42, founded 
the Christian Church there (which we know from the Epistle 
to the Romans to have contained a considerable -Gentile 
element), and stayed there until a.p. 45? Different esti- 
mates are bound to be held as to the value of traditions, 
especially when divergent ; and the view that the Petrine 
traditions are founded on true facts, even if distorted in 
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transmission, is one not lightly to be set aside. The pro- 4 . 
cess of sifting the traditions is of two kinds, partly by 
considering their interconnexion, and if possible their 
origin, and partly by bringing them to the test of the almost 
contemporary records of the New Testament. Enough 
attention does not seem to me to have been paid to the 
latter in the present case, and I would plead for the crucial _ 
text, Galatians ii. 7, to be taken into consideration with 
regard to the hypothesis now before us. ad 

Before going on to reconsider my own hypothesis I would ‘ ἢ 
like to note two small points. There is a misprint on p. 88 
of the Bampton Lectures, notes 1 and 2 being interchanged, 

and this has Jed to some misunderstanding on the part of 
both Mr. Edmundson and myself (Expositor, pp. 243, 504). "ἢ 
Secondly I can find no reference to the command of οὐ 
Lord that the apostles should abide twelve years in Jeru- 
salem, in Jerome. De Viris Illustribus, xl. (Bampton Lectures, 
p. 36, Exposrror, p. 504). Ἢ 

The hypothesis which I suggested was that St. Ῥϑίθσ: 
went to Rome for the first time as soon as he conveniently ἥ ᾿ 
could after the Council of Jerusalem in 49. He could ποῦ 
eal. ἴδιας nay as it was too font and would have to wala g 


by that time the edict of Claudius might have been in abey- 
ance. Mr. Edmundson questions this, and it is of course Ἢ 
possible that 50 is 409 early, but my hypothesis would not | 


51, 52 or even 53. My only concern is to show that he went 
to Rome as soon after the Council as he could, and that — ; 
after leaving Rome he passed through Corinth in or before _ 
A.D. 54, so as to have been there before the First Epistle — 
to the Corinthians was written. I feel thst this is still a 


been brought forward. - ᾿ 
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It is rather different with regard to my suggestion as 
to the earlier part of St. Peter’s life, that during the period 
A.D. 42-49 he held the episcopate of Antioch. This, I 
must admit, I suggested without sufficient consideration. 
I propose now to consider the earlier period of St. Peter’s 
ministry more carefully. The chief question is as to the 
relationship of St. Peter and St. Paul during those years. 
After his conversion, and his baptism at Damascus, St. 
Paul went into the wilderness of Arabia, presumably near 
Damascus. After three years he went up to Jerusalem to 
present his report (ἱστορῆσαι) to St. Peter as being the 
chief of the apostles (Gal. i. 18), instead of to the High 
Priest as he would have done if he had not been converted. 
When there were difficulties in the way of receiving him 
Barnabas took him and introduced him to the apostles 
(Acts ix. 27), i.e., SS. Peter and James (Gal. i. 19). This 
visit occupied a fortnight (Gal. i. 18), in the course of which 
St. Paul and the apostles engaged in evangelistic work, 
apparently both in Jerusalem and in the neighbourhood 
(Acts ix. 28). St. Paul preached to Greek-speaking Jews 
as well as to Palestinian Jews, and a plot was made to take 
his life (Acts ix. 29). It was during this visit to Jerusalem, 
and probably after he had heard of this plot, that St. Paul 
had his vision in the Temple, in which the Lord bade him 
make haste to depart from Jerusalem, saying, “‘ Go, for 
I will send thee (ἐξαποστελῶ) far hence unto the Gentiles, 
Acts xxii. 17-21. This was his commission from the Lord 
to preach to the Gentiles. Thereupon he left Jerusalem 
and received acommission from the apostles (ἐξαπέστειλαν 
αὐτόν) to go to Tarsus, Actsix.30. As a result of the dis- 
persion of the Christians owing to the persecution after 
the death of St. Stephen, some Christians who were non- 
Palestinian Jews went to Antioch, and there, being more 
broad-minded than the Palestinian Jews, they preached 
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to Greeks (WH ‘ Hellenists’), Acts xi. 20. The apostles at 
Jerusalem heard of this, and gave St. Barnabas a commis- 
sion to go to Antioch (ἐξαπέστειλαν, Acts xi. 22). He, — 
being. a good man, recognised the signs of the Spirit’s — 
workings, and brought St. Paul from Tarsus to seize the — 
great opportunity for work in Antioch. St. Paul worked — 
there for a whole year. It was while he was there that — 
the famine came on, about A.D. 45 or 46, and he went with 
St. Barnabas to Jerusalem to take relief to the Christians — 
(Acts xi. 30, xii. 25), and it was probably immediately _ 
after his return to Antioch that he went on his first mis- — 
sionary journey, A.D. 47. Meanwhile, where had St. Peter — 
been? About the year 42, when he was imprisoned by 4 
Herod, he was somewhere in Judea, perhaps most likely — 
in Jerusalem itself. He escaped from prison and went — 
into hiding. On further consideration I think that the 

tradition that he was seven years Bishop of Antioch must — 
be rejected equally with the tradition of the twenty-five 
years’ episcopate of Rome. He could not very well have — 
gone to Antioch before St. Barnabas, or else there would 
not have been the need for St. Barnabas to be specially — 
sent to Antioch to look after the Church there. Wherever — 
he went when he aya from prison in 42, he was ee ' 


the visits of Galatians ii ii. 1-10 and Acts xi. 30. Galatians 
ii. 7 shows that St. Peter had only been working among 
Jews, i.e., “abel in Palestine, while we know that St. ‘ 


it was approved by the other leaders of the Church who 
were present, including SS. James and John. St. Paul 
was to be allowed to go on with his Gentile work, the autho: oe 
. ity for which had first been given him in his vision in th 


Temple, and had since been strengthened by the obvi 
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success of his work. After this St. Peter went to Antioch; 
and if we seek an occasion for his going there, the most 
obvious is that the Church was without an apostolic leader 
in A.D. 47, when SS. Paul and Barnabas had gone on their 
missionary journey. In Antioch he would find himself 
in a great difficulty, for he had bound himself at the meet- 
ing of the apostles (Gal. ii. 7) to be an apostle of the Cir- 
cumcision—his commission was only to the Jews. At first 
he consented to preside over the mixed congregation, and 
it is possible that the word συνήσθιεν in Galatians ii. 12 
may mean more than common meals, and may imply pre- 
siding over a Eucharist or Agape in which Jewish and 
Gentile Christians were present. Then certain Jewish 
Christians came from Jerusalem, and pointed out that he 
was exceeding the terms of his commission. Feeling per- 
haps that he really had gone beyond what was agreed upon 
in the presence of SS. James and John, and failing for the 
moment to see the broader view of Christianity, he sepa- 
rated himself from the Gentiles. St. Paul, returning from. 
his first missionary journey, was exceedingly indignant at 
this weakness and the divided Christianity which it must 
foster. St. Peter, as I suggested in my previous article, 
was immediately convinced of his error. A Council was 
held shortly afterwards at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) to deal 
with the same question of Jew and Gentile, as it had arisen 
in connexion with the first missionary journey of SS. Paul 
and Barnabas. St. Peter was present at that Council, 
having perhaps returned to Jerusalem before SS. Paul and 
Barnabas, as he is not mentioned with them in Acts xv. 2. 
At the Council St. Peter warmly espoused the new cause. 
He declared that from the first days God had chosen him 
to preach to the Gentiles, recognising now, no doubt, what 
he had failed to recognise before, that the case of Cornelius 
did not stand alone, and that his vision then was really 
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a call to a wider ministry among the Gentiles (Acts xv. _ 
7-9). After the Council, as I have suggested, he took the _ 
first opportunity of putting his new principles into practice — ἡ 
by going himself to the great Gentile city of Rome. The A! 


principal dates which I suggest, then, are :— a 
A.D. ne a 
Imprisonment of St. Peter and his escape . 42 +5 
St. Peter somewhere in Palestine . " . 42-46 ἰῷ 
Famine in Judzxa . ; 45 or 46 in 
St. Peter in Jerusalem. SS. Paul ana Batiabag 
bring alms. ᾿ - 46 A 
St. Paul’s First Mines divousieny : » 47 ag 
St. Peter at Antioch . 47-49 Ag 
St. Paul returns from his First Missionary Journey, 4 
and meets St. Peter at Antioch Ἶ 49 Ὅν. 
The Council at Jerusalem . , . 49 a 
St. Paul’s Second Missionary Souraoy ‘ . 49 a 
St. Peter goes to Rome. : F ‘ . 50(or perhaps δ], i 
52 oreven 53) 
St. Peter pays a passing visit to Corinth . τς a 
1 Corinthians written . 55 A 
St. Peter journeys in Asia Minor: and perhaps ese. a 
where. 54-63 i 
St. Peter s last visit to Fireies : ᾿ς . 63-65 ᾿ δ 


The only change of importance from my earlier hypo- 
thesis is that the years spent at Antioch are reduced from _ 
seven to two. Speaking generally I should be inclined to a 
say that the investigation shows the traditions to be correct 4 
rather in their general statements—e.g., that St. Peter 
worked both in Antioch end ἢ in Rome—than in Byte details 


ported by the Chronicle of Eusebius. ᾿ ; 
LAURENCE E. BROWNE. H 
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ABNER’S ANSWER TO ISHBOSHETH 
(2 Sam. iii, 8-11). 


Tue present paper is concerned chiefly with the interpre- 
tation of the clause in 2 Samuel iii. 8, which is translated in 
the Revised Version by ‘‘ Am I a dog’s head that belongeth 
to Judah ? ” and is in the Authorised Version as well as in 
Luther’s translation (in real or supposed agreement with 
the Vulgate) so hopelessly mixed up with the following 
clauses that citation of the renderings would merely amount 
to confusing the issue. But as the full bearing of this part 
of Abner’s answer can only be realised by a proper apprecia- 
tion of the entire retort, it seemed best to adopt a more 
comprehensive title for the investigation that follows.. 

Three separate questions have to be answered before 
anything like a clear view of the clause concerned can be 
obtained: 1. What is the exact meaning that was intended 
to be conveyed by the term 29D WN, of which the literal 
translation is “‘ head of a dog” (LXX. κεφαλὴ κυνὸς) ὃ 2. 
Are the words ra? Wns (“that belongeth to Judah ’’) 
a genuine part of the clause, or are they, on the authority 
of the LXX, with which many modern commentators find 
themselves in agreement, to be rejected as spurious ? 
3. Is the Masoretic accentuation, which places a disjunctive 
mark on j ΤΉ, correct, or is the word ΟἿ (“ this day ”’), 
which follows, to be syntactically joined to mM WR, 
as the Peshitta, the Vulgate, and several moderns would 
have it ? 

(1) The term 293 ws occurs nowhere else in the Old Testa- 
ment, and, so far as the present writer is aware, absolutely 
no light can be obtained on it from any of the extra-canonical 
early Jewish writings that have come down to us. That it 
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was meant by Abner to indicate some kind of severe reproach 4 : 
suggested to his mind by the situation in which he was — 
placed by the attack made on him by Ishbosheth is, of 
course, clear; but why is that reproach expressed by — 
“dog’s head” rather than by any other term calculated - ¥ 
to cast a slur of special odiousness on Abner’s dignity and — q 
reputation ? Rabbinical commentators (Solomon Yishaki, a 
Kimhi, and others) take it to mean, not “ dog’s head ” in a 
the ordinary sense, but the head or leader of a pack οὗ 


this explanation is clearly inadmissible unless the singular a 
273, to which the: LAX, Vulgate, and Targum bear witness i 


the plural 0°29. 
In the absence of any direct light on the matter from thé | a 
Old Testament and collateral works the idea suggested 
itself to the writer long ago that 393 WN may represent 
the Hebrew equivalent of κυνοκέφαλος (Cynocephalus, or — 
dog-headed ape), and it was naturally a cause of pleasure s 
to him when, on consulting Field’s Hexapla, he found that 
in the rendering of Symmachus κυνοκέφαλος actually 
translates the Hebrew term, the true meaning of which 
appears to have remained a mystery, not only to many οὗ 
the contempararies of Symmachus, but also to the long — 
series of translators and expositors that followed him. 


rendering offers to us, and why Abner should have chosen 
to drag in the cynocephalus in his outbreak of indignation a 
at the treatment he was receiving at the hands of Ish- — 
bosheth. But before attempting to continue the elucida- 
tion of this point, it will be convenient to discuss the two — 
other matters in the clause before us on which a strona 1. 
diversity of opinion exists. 
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(2) The LXX omits mT? WR, contenting itself with 
merely saying : Μὴ κεφαλὴ κυνὸς ἐγὼ εἶμι, and many modern 
scholars have, in consequence, regarded the words as a 
gloss added bya scribe who vocalised 299 WN (“achief of 
the clan of Caleb”) and desired to explain to what tribe 
the Calebites belonged. But as the LXX stands alone 
among the ancient versions in omitting the phrase, it seems 
legitimate to suppose that there is here no question of a 
shorter form of the Hebrew original, but that the attitude 
of the Greek (or, more definitely, Alexandrian) translators 
was on this point determined by a desire to avoid giving 
the Egyptian reader, to whom the Old Testament was to 
become an open book through their labours, cause for 
derision against the very people, the Jews or Judaites, 
whose sacred inheritance was being held up for their rever- 
ence and admiration. 

It might, indeed, be possible to carry the idea of accom- 
modation to the mental attitude of the Egyptians evenfurther 
than this. For (by way of anticipating an aspect of the 
case to which fuller reference will be made presently) it is 
right to mention that the Alexandrian translators may 
have deliberately substituted κεφαλὴ κυνὸς for κυνοκέφαλος 
in order to avoid giving offence to a people in whose minds 
the cynocephalus was closely associated with the idea of 
divinity. Such a handling of the text would be analogous 
to the supposed conscious elimination of the word λαγὼς as 
a rendering of NIN (occurring only in Lev. xi. 6 and 
Deut. xiv. 7) on account of the connexion of the Ptolemaic 
family with a name of the same character. But be that 
as it may, it is clear from what has been said before that 
the omission of mT Wk by the LXX cannot in any 
case be cited as a reason for rejecting the words, the com- 


1 See Ginsburg; Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, p. 302; the Jewish 
Encyclopedia, x. 262. 
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bined evidence of all the other ancient versions being too % [ | 
weighty to allow much importance to a shortening of the 
text which may legitimately be attributed to fear of ex- — ‘ 
posing Judah to ridicule in the eyes of the Egyptians by 
coupling the name with κεφαλὴ κυνὸς. The result, there- Ὁ 
fore, seems to be that we must, with Driver (Notes on 
the Hebrew text of the Books of Samuel, p. 247), accept this ἡ 
part of the clause, and not only, like him, regard its rejec- _ 


supposition” regarding a vocalisation 273, but even 
discount entirely the evidence of the LXX itself on this 
point. 

(3) But is the word D1} that follows T7771? WN oadtll 
of the same clause or does it open the next clause ? The ἡ 
LXX, and, so far as known, the other Greek versions, Βαρροῦῦ 
the second of the two suppositions, and their evidence, ᾿ j 
taken in conjunction with the Masoretic accentuation, no 
doubt outweighs that offered by the Peshitta and the | 
Vulgate. Nor can it escape the eye of any Hebraist who 
pays sufficient attention to style that the second clause of 
Abner’s retort would have too abrupt a beginning if it is 
made to open with MWYN instead of Di. With regard to 
this point also the student will, therefore, do well to accept _ 
the sound exegesis of Driver, who, with his usual precision, — ᾿ 
puts the case as follows: “ Abner protests that at the very 
time at which Ishbosheth is bringing his charge against him __ 
he is doing his best for the house of ὅδ]. 4 a 

Assuming, therefore, as an assured result of both textual ἢ ; 
criticism and general sound judgment that the clause with 
which we have to deal contains neither more nor less than — 
M72 WR ΣΝ 29D WNIN, special attention must now 


— Δ .64. «ἡ 


1 Τῷ is remarkable how far off the mark some modern commentators te 
are found to be on this pete Nothing surely can be much worse than 
- TPR πη ] Din... suggested by Klostermann and Budde. 
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be given to the question what exact meaning Abner intended 
to convey by it, and why the cynocephalus was singled out 
by him as a particularly suitable emblem of the reproach 
which he wished at once to name and to parry. 

The cynocephalus, or dog-headed baboon, was, according 
to the Cambridge Natural History, vol. x., p. 566, to be 
found both in Africa and Arabia. This being so, there is 
clearly no reason why the Hebrews, who had had much 
association both with Egypt and their Arabian neighbours 
south of Canaan, should not have been acquainted with the 
appearance and habits of this class of baboon. In Egypt 
the cynocephalus occupied, indeed, a position of much 
dignity and importance, for not only was its Arabian 
variety the sacred baboon among the people of the Nile, 
but there were two kinds, respectively bearing the names 
C: thot and C. anubis, which bear further testimony to the 
high rank that was accorded to this particular baboon in 
the land of the Pharaohs, the well-known representation of 
the god Thot as being cynocephalous in shape, being of 
special interest in connexion with this view of the subject. 
But one is, on the other hand, justified in thinking that 
among the Arabs, as also among the Hebrews, who were 
not disposed to pay homage to the cynocephalus or, in 
fact, to any other animal species, the dog-headed baboon 
was a dog-headed baboon and no more. As, moreover, 
the dog, and presumably any creature bearing some likeness 
to him, was held in general contempt among the Semites, 
it is clear that the cynocephalus might well have been 
used as an emblem of severe reproach by Abner?!; and the 


1 The Hebrew substantival form “‘ head of adog,”’ as denoting the cynoce- 
phalus, may, indeed, be held to point as it were the finger of scorn with 
particular emphasis at the dog himself. With the Hebrew substantive 
expression as representing the adjectival κυνοκέφαλος compare, moreover, 
our own seventeenth-century “ roundhead,” which denoted a person 
wearing his hair cut short, and not merely the head itself. 
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suggestion is now made that the person designated by him _ 
s “dog-headed baboon of Judah” was none other than — 
Joab, the kinsman of David, and chief captain of the — 
armies of Judah, between whom and Abner there had been 
a deadly feud ever since the fall of Asael in the battle of — 
the Pool of Gibeon (1 Sam. ii. 23). | Finding that Ishbosheth — 
was attempting to turn his nominal authority over him 
into a position of real supremacy, and being confronted ᾿ 
with the moral reproach hurled at him by his royal protégé, — 
Abner turns sharply on him with the significant question, — 
“ΑΙ I, Abner, occupying the same position as that dog- 
headed baboon of Judah? Am I, even whilst bending — 
all my energies to safeguard the position of the house of 
Saul, to be treated as cynocephalous Joab is rightly treated _ 
by his Master David ? ” x 
But the question may still be asked why Abner should — 
have brought in thecynocephalusin the terms of his reproach, — 
considering that a mention of the dog might—so far as the — 
situation has yet been discussed—have sufficed. It ἰδ, 
therefore, necessary to give further attention both to the — 
supposed character of the cynocephalus and to the view = 
taken of Joab by his enemies. 
The full significance of the clause is, in fact, to be found it in 
a combination of the Egyptian regard for the animal, no’ 
only with the low estimate that was no doubt formed of it | 
by the Semites, but also with the belief, prevalent in Egyp 
and elsewhere, that the cynocephalus (as, in fact, apparently — 
the ape in general) was in the habit of saluting the risi 
as, indeed, also the setting sun. : 
‘The habit of certain monkeys,’’ writes Maspero (Dawn 
of Civilization, p. 103), “in assembling as it were in full 
court, and chattering noisily a little before sunrise and 
sunset, would almost justify the as yet uncivilised Egyptians 
in entrusting cynocephali with the charge of hailing 1¢ 
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_ god morning and evening as he appeared in the east, or 
past away in the west” } 

Similarly, though with (unnecessary) diffidence as to the 
correctness of his illustration, Renouf (Proceedings of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, xiv. 272-3), after stating that 
the “Saluter”’ is the name of the Egyptian ape ‘ who is 
seen in the vignettes of the papyri saluting the rising of the 
Sun ” :— 

“TI do not know how far it is correct to illustrate this 
undoubted origin of the Egyptian name for the Ape, as 
‘the saluting one,’ by the following extract of a letter to 
Cuvier from M. Duvaucelle, about the Siamang apes in the 
neighbourhood of Bencoolen in Sumatra. ‘They assemble 
in numerous troups . . . and thus united, they salute the: 
rising and the setting sun with the most terrific cries, 
which may be heard at a distance of many miles; and 
which, when near, stun, when they do not frighten.’ ” 

Turning now to Joab, or rather to the view which Abner, 
in conjunction with other opponents, was likely to take of 
him, we find that he was, on the one hand, a member of the 
royal house of David and the mighty captain of the armies 
of Judah, but that there was, as attentive students of this 
period of history are aware, also something sinister and 
unlovable about him which inevitably invited criticism 
and even contempt. Abner’s designation of him as “ that 
cynocephalus that belongeth to Judah” would thus, by a 
combination of all that is known regarding the view taken 
of the animal in ancient times, seem to reflect every side 
of Joab’s character and reputation. He was so highly 
placed in the house of his Master that he could be regarded 
as a secondary deity, as it were, moving about the person 
of his sovereign lord just as Thot and Anubis moved about 


1 See also Maspero, Hiudes de Mythologie et d’ Archéologie Egyptiennes.”” 
vol, ii. pp. 34-5. 
VOL, xX. 11 
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in a pantheon in which Ra, Osiris, or some other great god 4 


held supreme sway. But the impression made by the 


meaner side of his character (and so far as the attribute — 


** dog-headed ”’ is concerned, possibly also of his personal — 
appearance) seemed to suggest the sycophant, the saluter 
of the rising sun, and even something of the repulsive 
brute nature, rather than a man of generosity, truth, and 


nobility. 


From this fuller view, therefore, of the case one may 


paraphrase this part of Abner’s retort to Ishbosheth in the 


following way: ‘‘ Am I, Abner, to be placed on a level with ν 


that cynocephalus of the tribe of Judah? Am I to be 


treated by one who owes, not only his crown, but his © 


very life, to my continuous effort, as if I was Joab, who— a 
famous warrior though he be—is always ready to salute — 
the rising sun, and is to a shameful degree ever subservient 


to the wishes and whims of his master David? No, “a 
ease is not like that of Joab, nor is he who dares thus re- 


proach me, a David.” 
G. MaRGoLiouTH. 


a ¥ 
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THE PROLOGUE TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND 
THE EVANGELIST’S THEOLOGICAL REFLEXIONS. 


In a previous series of articles the writer dealt with the 
literary and historical criticism of the Fourth Gospel. He 
now returns to the subject to deal with the theology of the 
Gospel on the assumption of the correctness of the results 
of that criticism, and the discussion will follow the reverse 
order of the tentative analysis of the Gospel, with which 
the former articles closed, and will move from the circum- 
ference towards the centre. The episode in vii. 53—viii. 11 
as unauthentic calls for no notice from the theological 
standpoint. The Appendix in xxi. as a later addition can 
be dismissed in a few words. The miracle (verse 6), whether 
we regard it as one of power or of knowledge, is not out 
of accord with the conception of Christ in the Gospel. 
Peter’s confession, “‘ Lord, thou knowest all things ” (verse 
17), if we take it as [ascribing omniscience, does not go 
beyond the position taken in some of the evangelist’s 
theological reflexions. , That Jesus foretold Peter’s martyr- 
dom (verse 18), can be regarded as an instance of the prophe- 
tic endowment assigned to Him, not only in the Fourth, 
but in the other Gospels also. The probable editorial addition 
in xix. 35 shows the importance afterwards assigned to the 
incident just recorded, and the anxiety to guarantee the 
trustworthiness of the witness to it. The claims of similar 
import in vi. 39b, 40b, 44b, dealing with the raising of the 
believer from the dead by Christ at the last day, reflect a 
theological interest of a later age, and not of the time of 
Jesus’ earthly ministry, as Paul’s references in 1 and 2 
Thessalonians show; but in assigning them to an editor, 
we do not assume that the evangelist himself ever aban- 
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doned the hope of a visible second Advent, or substituted 
for it the spiritual presence of Christ ; for him, as for Paul, 
the two to us now incongruous conceptions persisted side 
by side. The editor’s tribute to his master as “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved” has this theological interest for us, 
that it supports our assumption that the Fourth Gospel 
may contain disclosures of the inner life of Jesus not found 
in the others, which nevertheless we may trust as coming 
to us from one of Jesus’ intimates. 

The prologue, however, which we have already shown 
reason for treating as also an editorial addition, requires 
a very much fuller discussion. 


I. Tue Proioeve (i. 1-18). 


The dependence of the Prologue on Philo is so evident 
as not to need discussion; but the editor in adopting the 
Philonic doctrine in order to commend the Gospel to the 
philosophical circles which he desired to influence also 
adapted it to the theology which the Gospel had taught 
him. It is not the Philonic idea of the Logos which domi- 
nates the Gospel, but it is the Johannine conception of the 
Son which has modified the Philonic idea of the Logos. While 
we may regard the Prologue as an editorial addition, and 
so be warranted in refusing to discover in the Christology of 
the Gospel itself constant evidence of the influence of the 
Logos idea, yet we may recognise that the Logos doctrine in 
the Prologue has been influenced by the Christology of the 
Gospel, and in the Prologue we may already detect the — 
contrasts of the two doctrines, the Philonic and the 
Johannine. 

(1) The contrast which has been most insisted on is 
this, that for Philo the Logos, while more than a personifica- 
tion, is not yet a person, while for the Fourth Gospel the 
Logos is personal; and this difference is regarded as a ; ; 
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proof of the greater theological genius of the Fourth Evange- 
list ; but this way of dealing with the matter seems to the 
writer quite erroneous; and to ignore two very important 
considerations. (i.) It is not by any greater speculative 
insight that the evangelist or his editor, if we assign the 
Prologue to the one rather than the other, advances 
beyond Philo. It would have been no merit in Philo, had 
he conceived the Logos as a person distinct from God, but a 
defect, as he would have thereby abandoned his monotheism, 
and have moved towards polytheism. There was nothing 
in the revelation of God, so far as he as a pious Jew had 
received it, to warrant any such step. Until the Incarna- 
tion there was no necessity for thought to raise the problem 
of the personality of the Logos. What led the evangelist 
or his editor to go beyond Philo was “the fact of Christ.” 
How could the historical personality find a place within the 
Godhead? The doctrine of the Logos seemed to offer a 
bridge for thought from history to theology. We must 
try to reproduce the mental process as accurately as we can. 
It was not any speculative genius which led to the discovery 
of the necessity of personal distinctions within the God- 
head; Christian faith has usually not felt itself much at 
home in these speculative constructions of the Godhead. 
What was present to the evangelist, and through his witness 
to his editor, was the concrete individuality of Jesus ; this 
is identified by the editor with the Logos, without consider- 
ing the metaphysical difficulties which such an identification 
involved, difficulties from which Christology, in its subse- 
quent development, made ineffectual attempts to escape. 
Paul’s procedure in Philippians ii. 1-11 is similar (see Studies 
of Pauland his Gospel, by the writer, pp. 117-118). The his- 
torical personality is reflected in the eternal reality; the 
Logos is conceived as personal because identified with the 
person of Jesus. That Christian faith saw God in Christ is 
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assuredly an immeasurably great advance for the religious 
thought and life of mankind; but that is not the same as 
regarding the doctrine of the Prologue as speculatively 
an advance on Philo’s idea. (ii.) We must not conceal 
from ourselves the fact that the identification of Jesus 
with the Logos was rather a problem than a solution for 
speculative theological thought. If we invest the Son or 
the Logos in the Godhead with the concrete individuality of 
Jesus, regard Him not only as personal, but as a person in 
the modern sense of the word, we make the Godhead incom- 
prehensible, or sacrifice the divine unity to tritheism. 
Subsequently Christological thought shows that wherever 
the equality of Father and Son and the unity of the Godhead 
were emphasised, the doctrines of a distinct personal Logos 
fell into the background ; wherever, on the contrary, the 
Logos doctrine prevailed, and the difference from God was 
asserted, the divine monarchy was safeguarded by an 
insistence on the subordination of the Logos. We must 
regard the Logos doctrine as an ally of very doubtful value 
to Christian theology; and the greater emphasis on the 
distinct personality of the Logos only increases the difli- 
culties for thought. 

(2) The problem which Philo sought to solve by his 
Logos doctrine was primarily a cosmic one, the relation of 
the finite world to the infinite God. The Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel does in verse three refer to the making of _ 
the world by the Word; but immediately passes from the 
cosmic to the moral and religious interest. That the 
physical images of light and darkness are used does not | 
involve a physical dualism as the basis of the moral and ~ 
religious contrast in human history on which the Fourth 
Gospel lays such stress. It is with unbelief and unright- 
eousness, and faith and goodness that the Gospel and the a 
Prologue also are concerned. The writer cannot see any 
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warrant for the assertion that the Logos doctrine has in- 
fluenced the Fourth Gospel as regards the choice of the 
‘miracles recorded. The feeding of the five thousand and 
the walking on the water (vi. 1-21) are derived from 
the synoptic tradition. The miraculous draught of fishes 
(xxi. 6) has a parallel in Luke’s Gospel (v. 4-7). The rela- 
tion of the evangelist to Mary the mother of Jesus and 
the evangelist’s own presence adequately account for the 
report of the turning of the water into wine at Cana (ii. 1-11). 
The record shews no trace of the evangelist’s interest in 
the cosmic functions of the Logos. Here, then, is a marked 
contrast between the Fourth Gospel and Philo’s teaching. 
(3) In Philo’s speculation the Logos is a necessity as 
mediating between the transcendent, incomprehensible 
and indefinable deity and the world. The divine transcen- 
‘dence is the dominating consideration; but even in the 
Prologue God is brought very near to man. It is the glory 
of the only begotten from the Father which men beheld : 
the invisible God has been declared by the Son in the 
bosom of the Father. Men through Him may gain the right 
to become the children of God, vv. 14,18, 12. Throughout 
the Gospel immanence is the key-word. The Father dwells 
in the Son, and the Son in the Father; the believer dwells 
in his Lord, and the Lord in him; and the Father in the 
Son dwells in men, and men in Him. The dualism, of 
which the Philonic doctrine of the Logos is a result, is foreign 
to the Gospel. In this, as in other respects, the Logos 
‘doctrine is no clue to the interpretation of the Gospel. 


1. Tse Evancepist’s THEoLoaicaL REFLEXIONS. 


The reflexions of the evangelist have for the most part 
an experimental character: they contain his own witness 
to what he had found in Christ as Saviour and Lord; but 
there are scattered throughout the Gospel reflexions which 
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are not rooted in, and do not spring out of, his experience, 


but, as containing his doctrine about Christ, may be de- i 


scribed as theological. These reflexions are not to be regarded 
as applications of the Logos doctrine to the person of Christ, 


as on the one hand we have already seen good reason to ~ 
regard the Logos doctrine as external to the structure of the —__ 


Gospel, and on the other they can be regarded as hyperbolic 
statements of supernatural features which we must recog- 
nise as belonging to the person of Christ according to His 
own self-witness, while as exaggerations out of harmony ᾿. 


with the conception of the person which we may derive from | Ne 


that witness. We may examine them more closely in detail. 

(1) It isdoubtful whether in the words in v. 18c, “ making 
himself equal with God,” the evangelist is simply repeating 
the inference of the Jewish opponents from the words of 
Jesus, “My Father worketh even until now, and I work ” 
(ver. 17), or is himself endorsing that view. If he does, then 
he contradicts Jesus’ own assertion of His entire depend- 


ence as Son on God as Father (ver. 19) and his argument . 
(x. 34, 36) from the use of the word gods in the Psalms and 


the express declaration that the Father is greater (xiv. 28). ; 

(2) The general statement regarding the knowledge of __ 
men by Jesus (ii. 24, 25) gives the impression that the 
evangelist desires to ascribe omniscience to Jesus; and 


yet the verbs (γινώσκειν and ἐγίνωσκεν), if the distinction a 
usually made holds good, point to an acquired knowledge, __ 


and not an innate. We may affirm a tendency to lay 


emphasis on the supernaturalness of Jesus’ knowledge. _ 


In Jesus’ answer to Nathanael (i. 48) and the surprise it 
evokes, the evangelist intends to represent the knowledge 


of Jesus as more than the' moral and spiritual insight into 


the inner life of others which the Synoptists also assign to —__ 
Him (Mark ii. 8). The mention to the woman of Samaria 
of the number of her husbands (iv. 18) may be explained as 
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a mistake on her part in reporting the conversation, as it 
was easy for her in her excited condition to transfer the 
content of her own guilty conscience to the spirit of Jesus 
(a conjecture which the hyperbole of verse 29 confirms) ; 
but the evangelist’s intention in his record is clearly to 
emphasise this supernatural knowledge. While we may 
explain the words “from the beginning” in reference to 
Jesus’ knowledge of Judas’ treachery relatively it is possible 
that the evangelist meant them to be taken absolutely 
(vi. 64). We may believe that as soon as the intention 
began to form itself in the mind of Judas Jesus discerned 
the change in his attitude; but perhaps the evangelist 
means a dateless knowledge. A supernatural insight, moral 
and religious, into the moral life of others, with a view to 
His “cure of souls,” we may ascribe to Jesus consistently 
with the necessary conditions of incarnation, but the 
evangelist evidently thinks of something more. 

(3) That Jesus had foresight of the future, the prophetic 
endowment, the Synoptics also testify, but the Fourth 
_ Gospel lays great stress on this feature. That Jesus was 
thinking of the manner of His death when He said, “I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself ” (xii. 32, 33) is altogether probable. It is doubtful, 
however, whether He could be thinking of the temple of 
His body when He challenged His opponents to destroy this 
temple (ii. 19-22). More probable is it that He was thinking 
of the supersession of the religion for which the temple 
stood by the religion which He knew Himself called and 
fitted to establish. Even if He then thought of His death 
_ and rising again as the necessary condition of that change, 
this thought was secondary and not primary. One cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the apologetic use of this foresight 
ascribed to Jesus in xiv. 29, ‘And now I have told you 
before it come to pass, that, when it is come to pass, ye 
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may believe,” betrays the mind of the disciple rather than 
of the Master. Such a saying on the lips of Jesus seems Ἴ 
artificial and not natural. ἊΨ 

(4) Whatever explanation we may offer of the “ voice 
out of heaven ” (xii. 28), possibly a synoptic echo from the 
record of the Transfiguration, the explanation put into the 
mouth of Jesus, ‘‘ This voice hath not come for my s of 
but for your sakes ” (verse 30), makes a like impressioitl of 
unreality, of something spectacular in the ministry Οἱ δ 
Jesus, of which the other records offer no similar indication. - 
Must we not suspect the same tendency in the explanation 
given of Jesus’ ejaculation, “Father, I thank thee that ia 
thou heardest me” (xi. 41), which is itself quite credible? 
Would Jesus, addressing the Father in such an hour, be 
thinking of the impression to be made on the multitude 
(verse 42)? Are we not fully warranted in conjecturing — 
that here, as in other places, a comment of the evangelist’s — 
was transformed in his own memory, or by a mistake of 
his editor, into a saying of Jesus? The fulfilment of 
Scripture as a motive for Jesus’ actions to us must seem — 
too artificial (xix. 28) to be credible; but the Fourth — 
Evangelist was not peculiar in taking this view. Can we 
doubt that it is his own confession of faith which has slipped 
into the prayer of Jesus (xvii. 3)? Would Jesus in prayer 
define eternal life, or describe Himself as Jesus Christ ? 
The discussion of these theological reflexions of the evangelist 
is not only relevant to the literary and historical criticisn 
of the Gospel, but necessary for our understanding of \e 
theology. We must take due note of them as modifying 
and not advantageously, the doctrine of the person of Ch st 
which the Gospel, in so far as we can take it as historical 
testimony, offers for our consideration. ‘a 

(5) The recognition of this distinct theological tendency 
first of all to exaggerate the supernaturalness of the person 
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of Jesus, and then to represent Jesus as seeking to make 
an impression by the display of His supernatural powers, 
cannot be confined to the passages which bear so distinct 
evidence of being theological reflexions of the evangelist. 
It must affect, and does affect, his representation of the 
words and works of Jesus, even when we cannot separate 
his reflexions from his reminiscences with the same degree 
of certainty as in the passages which have been discussed. 
While it is entirely probable that on the one hand Jesus 
revealed His inner life more freely to a disciple who could 
understand Him so much better than the others. could, 
and on the other that in controversy with the rulers and 
teachers of the nation, who challenged His claim, He 
asserted His dignity and authority more confidently and 
constantly than was necessary, or even desirable with the 
multitude in Galilee ; yet one cannot suppress the conviction 
that the evangelist has not only at times transferred to the 
lips of Jesus his own inferences from the relation of the 
Son to the Father, but has given to Jesus a certain artificial 
‘pose of the debater and controversialist, which places 
Him in a less attractive light than do the Synoptists. The 
zeal of the disciple to vindicate His Master’s claims assumes 
a different moral value when it is presented under the guise 
of that Master’s anxiety to assert Himself. 

(6) While the writer believes that the Christian Church 
in forming its doctrine of the person of Christ need not 
confine itself to the Synoptics as the sole reliable historical 
testimony, but may use the Fourth Gospel in so far as 
Jesus’ self-witness there renders explicit what is implicit 
in the Synoptics, yet it must not be forgotten that in the 
Fourth Gospel doctrine blends with history, and even, as 
we have just tried to show, doctrine of a somewhat aggres- 
sive type. There is a Johannine interpretation of the 
person of Christ just as there is a Pauline; only that as 
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regards the first the doctrine is presented in the <7 ot 
history as it is not in the second, but criticism can s te 
the two blended elements, if not with certainty, yet with a 
high degree of probability. When we have thus separated 
the doctrine from the history, we do not need to set i 1 
aside as valueless, just as we do not set aside the Pauli 
interpretation, and for the same reason. In the Johanr 1in 
interpretation there is not only a historical basis ; it ts 
as does the Pauline, also on a personal bigaitige δ᾽ for a 
can detect in the Fourth Gospel, not only the impres or 
which the historical reality of Jesus left on the recept 
and responsive soul of the evangelist, but also the influe 
in his inner life of the spiritual presence of Christ; ai 
accordingly the larger number of his reflexions on his remir is - 
. cences may be described as experimental rather than 
theological. These must be reserved, however, for diset 1s 
sion in the next article. : 
Atrrep ΕἸ. Garvin. — 
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THanks to the textual researches of the past four centuries, 
we know something of types of Gospel text current in 
Alexandria, Antioch, Carthage and Rome in the earliest 
centuries of our era. Ofthe nature of the text used in a fifth 
great centre, Ephesus, with which we may include Asia, 
the province of which it was the capital, and the greater 
part of the area we call Asia Minor, we may be said to know 
nothing for certain. This is all the more remarkable (and 
at the same time unfortunate), because we know Asia Minor 
to have been the centre of a vigorous Christianity, planted 
firmly by the repeated labours of St. Paul and his helpers. 
One of the most important evidences for this vigour is the 
large collection of Greek Christian inscriptions, numbering 
probably not less than a thousand, which have been copied 
in Lycaonia alone during the last thirty years or more by 
Sir W. M. Ramsay and his coadjutors.2, When the collec- 
tion is worthily published, it will form one of the most 
notable contributions of our time alike to Greek epigraphy 
and to early Church history. Thesparseness of such Greek 
material for the Gospel text as can be definitely connected 
with Asia Minor leads us to cling to the slightest hope of 
recovering more, and in a recent discovery we have some 
ground for the hope that Asiatic material will be found. 
I refer to the Koridethi Gospels (© 038 in Gregory’s numera- 
tion). 

1 Die Koridetht Evangelien (8 038), herausgegeben von G. Beermann u. 
C. R. Gregory (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1913). 

5 The texts of well on to half of these were copied out by myself and 
partially prepared for publication in the notable volume, Studies in the 
History and Art of the Eastern Provinces of the Roman Empire (Aberdeen, 


1906, being Aberdeen University Studies, No. 20, also published by Hodder 
and Stoughton). 
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The Koridethi Gospels, as the name indicates, are con- 
nected with Koridethi, a town of the Swanetes, a free hill 
tribe, inhabiting mountainous country to the south-east ¢ f 
the Black Sea. Koridethiitself is situated at a point about 
two-fifths of the distance from Trebizond to Tiflis, and 
is therefore within the Russian Empire. The Swanetes 
had of old been Christians, but relapsed into barbarism, 
In 1853 the application of several of them, addressed to the 
governor of Caucasus, for baptism and priests, led to an 
archeological journey undertaken by Colonel Bartholomée. | 
The Church of Kerykos and Julitta was found to contain a 
beautiful Greek manuscript of the Gospels on the altar, 
The manuscript was seen again by two other travellers, in” 
1860 and 1872. Meantime in 1869, the military governor 
of the province Cutais, Count Vladimir Lewaschow, being 
desirous of acquiring the manuscript, paid fifty roubles for ἡ 
the temporary loan of it, and brought it to Petersb rg. 
There it came into the possession of another nobleman, 
Count Panin, with whose approval it was entrusted to D1 ᾿ 
M. F. Brosset, that he might study the marginal notes it 
contained. Brosset did not concern himself with the Gospel 
text of the manuscript, and published merely such informa- 
tion as he had elicited from the marginal notes, in a paper 
read before a section of the Petersburg Academy of Sciences 
in 1870.1 The promise made by Lewaschow to restore the 
MS. to the Swanetes had not been kept, and it 7 
only after powerful representations had been made 
the manuscript was brought back to the Caucasus 
and entrusted to the care of the Gelaty monastery near 
Cutais. Me 

For a period of about thirty years, in fact till 1901, the 
existence of the manuscript appears to have been forgotten. 


7 
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1 Cf. Gregory, Textkritik, p. 257, no. 1360, where, owing to defective 
information, the MS, is included among the minuscules. a 
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In that year Kirion, Bishop Suffragan of Gori, found it in 
the treasure chamber of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, and with 
difficulty succeeded in persuading the abbot to allow it to 
be conveyed to Tiflis for scientific examination. In the 
museum there in the same year Dr. Beermann found it, and 
at once recognised its interest and importance. He imme- 
diately set to work upon it, and late in autumn, 1902, sent 
to the Imperial Academy of Sciences in Petersburg a pre- 
liminary account of the MS., with a collection of its readings, 
and a statement of other more external points of interest, 
as well as an appeal to the Academy to publish a diplo- 
matically exact copy of the manuscript. This the Academy 
could not see its way to do, but consented to the publication 
of a collection of variants at its own expense. In August, 
1903, Drs. Beermann and Gregory made their plans for a 
joint publication of the text. 

Meantime, the Imperial Moscow Archeological Society 
had obtained knowledge of the manuscript through the 
President, Countess Uwarow, who, having come to know 
the MS. in the monastery of Kerykos and Julitta in 1895, 
eventually found the manuscript itself at Tiflis in 1904. 
As a result J. J. Jewsejew began study of the text, and the 
offer of Professor Von Soden, of Berlin, to provide the pub- 
lication with a preface, was gladly accepted. With a view 
to this preface, Dr. Wagner, Privatdozent of the University 
of Berlin, made at Moscow a copy of the MS., which is the 
basis of Von Soden’s references to it in his great edition. 
Tn that edition it bears the number 050 and is regarded by 
him as, next to D (6 5, Codex Bezae), the best representative 
of his I* type of text. The Imperial Moscow Archeological 
Society published its account of the manuscript in 1907. 
The main result of Jewsejew’s examination of the MS. is to 
show that in Mark’s Gospel it is a pre-eminent representative 
of the so-called Western text, while in the other Gospels its 
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text is mixed. This luxurious work is equipped with fi ἐδ 
photographic plates. ἡ 

Through the kind offices of His Excellency Carl Salemann, 
Director of the Foreign Section of the Library of the n- 
perial Academy of Sciences in Petersburg, the manuseri ot 
was sent to Petersburg early in 1909, where Drs. Beermann 
and Gregory were able to make an exact copy, and the pub- 
lication of this was made possible by the generosity of a 
lady member of the Evangelical Church in Zarskoje Sselo. ἢ 

The presence of numerous marginal notes in Grusinian 
(Georgian) makes it possible to trace something of the 
earlier history of the manuscript. These notes are in variou ’ 
styles of writing and also in various hands. The manuscript 
must have lain for centuries in the church of SS. Kery. το Ἢ 
and Julitta, neglected and unread, as the Swanetes were 
ignorant of Greek. The notes, both Greek and Grusinian, 
mention Koridethi oftenest of all. There are also con- 
temporary historical references to potentates of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The inhabitants of the Koridethi 
region, according to our historical records, became Chris ‘ian 
in the first half of the fourth century, and the year 600 
would be about the limit of the period within which Greek 
books were used in the church services. In the seventh 
century the influence of the Syrian church began. the 
peculiar character of the script of the manuscript may be 
due to the fact that it was copied by a Syrian scribe. It 
is time, however, to proceed to some description of he 
manuscript from the point of view of the paleographer. — 

The date of the manuscript would appear to be sevent h, 
eighth, or ninth century. The peculiar character of t 1 
script makes a narrower dating impossible, even to a pa 0- 


on 


grapher of the extensive experience of Dr. Gregory. Th 
MSS. measures 29 by 241 centimeters, is written of cour 
on vellum, which is very thick and rough, in uncial lett ors, 
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and contains 249 leaves. There are two columns to the 
page, and 25-31 lines to the column. The large initial 
letters are sometimes red. The sheets are for the most 
part incorrectly put together, and the lines are badly ruled, 
sometimes for several leaves at a time. The following 
portions of the Gospels are missing: Matthew i. 1-9; i. 
2l-iv. 4; iv. 17-v. 4, through the loss of leaves 1, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 8. Whether anything is lost before or after the Gospels 
it seems impossible to say. Some six different correctors 
have been at work on the manuscript. 

A full conspectus of the readings of this manuscript at 
the places commented on in the Oxford edition of the Re- 
visers’ Text with new apparatus (1910, reprinted with a 
few slight improvements, 1913) will appear elsewhere. In 
this article I must content myself by referring to some of 
the readings. 

An examination of a mere part of the readings at once 
shows that the text of the Koridethi MS. is one of very 
great interest. But it is not of equal interest all through. 
The first half of the Gospel of Matthew, the most of the 
Gospel of Luke, and the first half of the Gospel of John, 
are, for the greater part of their text, ordinary. But 
throughout the rest of the Gospels the text is of surpassing 
interest, and the fact that it cannot be assigned with abso- 
lute definiteness to any one class of text, favours the hope 
with which we started, that we are here in presence of an 
Asia Minor text, which has been worked over in parts, to 
bring it into accord with the ecclesiastical (‘‘ Syrian,’’ Antio- 
chian, Constantinopolitan) type, but nevertheless retains 
much that belongs to an altogether earlier strain. 

In the first place it is to be noted that the connexion with 
the Neutral type is not close. The MS. shares many of the 
readings of the Neutral type, but it does not often stand 


alone with these. The following passages are interesting, 
VOL. x. 12 
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as providing from this MS. support for Neutral readings? ; τ 
Matthew xiii. 36 (with versions), xvii. 15 (with the addition — 
of Chrysostom), Mark vi. 20, with W (the Freer-Washingtonil ; 
Gospels), John viii. 57, with W. There thus appears to be 
hardly any trace of support in our MS. for those Neutral _ 
readings that are absolutely unknown to other outhoriteall 
The general position of the MS. may be defined by saying Hy) 
that it is very rarely in disagreement with the joint evidence _ 
of Neutral and Western authorities, and to say this of a 
MS. is to give it very high praise indeed. bi 

The relationship with “ Western” documents is, especi- 
ally‘ in the second half of Matthew and throughout Mark, 
very close indeed. It must be pointed out that, where Dif 
(Codex Beze) stands alone among “ Western ” authorities, — 
our MS. is rarely on its side. In other words, our MS., — 
though “‘ Western,” does not belong to the geographically Ἃ 
western branch of the ““ Western’? text, and herein lies 
much of its value. It is now known that the “ Western” ὦ 
type of text was in the widest use in the period a.p. 150— 
250. It is also known that Codex Bez possesses many 
individualisms of reading which it is desirable to isolate, 
if possible, in order to attain to the original wording of the 
‘Western ” text. This pursuit may be that of a chimera, — 
but we must begin by endeavouring to classify the Western” 
types. It would seem as if we might now venture a tenta- 
tive division into (a) geographically Western, D., Marcion, — 
Diatessaron, Irenzeus, Old-Latins, etc., and (Ὁ) textua ly 
but not geographically, Western, @ W (in parts), a grour 
of minuscules, Old-Syriac, etc. What the accession ¢ of 
MSS. like W and © has especially given us, is earlier Greek 
authority for readings previously known from minuse ales 


ΝΜ 

1 The evidence will be found in each case in the critical apparatus to 
the Reviser’s text (Oxford, 1910, and later), and will in consequence not 
be repeated here. 


| 
᾿ 
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and versions only. Of the very few places where D and 0 
stand together against all other known authorities, the 
following may be mentioned: Mark i. 29, Luke ix. 10 
(Bethsaida a village); D Θ and W stand together against all 
other Greek manuscripts in Luke xx. 20, 36; xxiv. 39. 

The alliance between © and a number of interesting 
minuscules has already been referred to. These MSS. are 
1 &c., 13 &c., 565, 700, and others. We have already seen 
that W in Mark lends its powerful support to the same 
group. The time would seem to have come now when the 
Greek archetype of all these MSS. should be textually re- 
constructed, and studied carefully. Professor Lake long 
ago published the 1 &c. family, but, with the discovery of 
the much older uncial MSS., the time has come for a wider 
induction. The student of the subject knows that one of 
the peculiarities of the textual phenomena of this class of 
MSS. is its preference for “synonyms” in particular pas- 
sages of Mark, for example, ἐπικεφάλαιον (Ὁ 9, etc.) 
rather than’ κῆνσον in Mark xii. 14, and ἤρξατο κλαίειν 
(DW6®) in Mark xiv. 72 for (the possibly slang) ἐπιβαλὼν 
ἔκλαιεν. Mr. Hoskier has called attention to a number 
of these.t When they are sifted, our Greek philologists 
will perhaps be able to tell us to what part of the Greek 
world each of the two recensionists (if we may use the term) 
belonged. The key may after all be found in the original 
Greek form of Tatian’s Diatessaron, which certainly took 
liberties with the Gospel text. The most powerful support- 
ers of the Diatessaron as an influence on the Gospel text 
are the late Dr. Hermann von Soden, of Berlin, and Dr. 
Heinrich Vogels, of Munich. 

Instances of the relationship between © and the interest- 
ing minuscules, alone among Greek authorities, may now be 


1 Concerning the Genesis of the Versions of the N.T., vol. i. pp. 28 ff. : 
Codex B and its Allies, vol. i. pp. 140 ff. 
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given. Of all these Matthew i. 16 is the most interesting, — 
for here @ provides us with uncial, and in fact the oldest — 
Greek, authority, for the well-known reading of the Ferrar — 
Group, the Old-Latin, the Old-Syriac, and the Armenian, — 
etc.1 The situation is similar in the following passages: — 
Matthew xviii. 1; xxvii. 16, 17 (Jesus Barabbas) ; ‘Mark 
iv. 28 (πλήρη τὸν σῖτον with 565); viii. 10, 26 (where there _ 
is a bewildering variety of variants); xi. 18; xv. 25; John — 
vi. 69 (a well known crowd of variants) ; x. 8 (with 1 only). ᾿ ' 
Before the discovery of W and Θ, the only known support 
for characteristic readings of interesting minuscules was in 
versions, like the Old-Syriac. It is therefore of importance 
to note that © now comes to support certain readings known 
hitherto only from Versions or Fathers; Matthew xi. 5 a 
(with Curetonian Syriac); xxiii. 8 (with Old-Syriac, ete.) ; Υ̓ 
xxvii. 11 (here with W as well as Old-Syriac and Origen) ; 
xxviii. 18 (with Old-Syriac, etc.); Luke vi. 45 bis (with — 
one MS. of Old-Latin, etc., but this variant has less than 
average significance) ; xi. 52 (like the Ethiopic, both being — 
conflations). One or two readings provide MS. support for 
patristic testimony, e.g. Mark v. 37; xviii. 20 (with one — 
hand of δὲ, and Origen). 

As a question may be asked about the precise nature of J 
the relationship between Θ᾽ and W throughout the Gospels, ¥ 
the answer may be given that the two texts in Matthew 3 
could hardly differ more from one another than they do ἢ 
in Mark there is a good deal of significant agreement, bu 5 
also considerable difference ; in Luke the texts are on -ν 
whole of different type, most of the special readings of 
being absent from W, but there are certain significant 


W agree against all other Greek MSS. “ἢ 
1 A recent study of this verse is by Prof. Ed. Riggenbach, of Basle. ‘ 
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The manuscript has a certain number of unique readings. 
Of seven that I had noted as such, I found four present or 
closely paralleled in W, three of the cases being in St. Mark. 
The following places among others remain :—Matthew xiv. 
24 (ἀπῖχεν ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς σταδίους ἱκανούς), ; χχὶ. 7 (ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ Ta 
ἱμάτια καὶ ἐκάθησεν ἐπάνω αὐτοῦ); 29-30 (ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς 
εἶπεν: ὑπάγω, καὶ οὐκ ἀπῆλθεν" προσελθὸν δὲ τῷ ἑτέρῳ εἶπεν 
ὡς αὐτός" ὁ δὲ ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν" οὐ θέλω" ὕστερον δὲ μεταμελ- 
ληθεὶς ἀπῆλθεν): Mark i. 27 (διδαχὴ καινὴ αὕτη" ὅτι κατ᾽ 
ἐξουσίαν) ; villi. 25 (for καὶ διέβλεψεν has ἔποίησεν ἀναβλέ- 
yar); xiv. 25 (προσθῶμεν πιεῖν, like D and 565); Luke ix. 
10 (κώμην καλουμένην Βηθσαϊδάν εἰς τόπον ἔρημον) ; xi. 13 
(δόματα ἀγαθά) ; xiv. 5 (ὄνος υἱὸς ἢ Bods); xxiv. 43 (instead 
of ἔφαγεν, has λαβών τὰ ἐπίλοιπα ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς) ; John i. 42 
(Ἰωάννα) ; xii. 12 (has οὖν ὁ between ἐπαύριον and ὄχλος) ; 
xix. 13 (χιεφβαθα or χαφβαθα). 

It must, of course, be remembered that there are many 
more examples in the manuscript to prove the statements 
in the preceding paragraphs. Gregory has given a very 
full comparison of the readings of the manuscript with those 
of other authorities, in the last part of the book on the 
manuscript, to which, however, the evidence of W has now 
to be added. If he had also added tables of the number of 
agreements with certain related authorities, the value of 
the book would have been increased. But it would be un- 
gracious to end on a note of criticism. Drs. Beermann and 
Gregory are deserving of the deepest gratitude of all New 
Testament students for bringing to their notice one of the 
most valuable and interesting witnesses to the New Testa- 
ment text which have ever rewarded the zeal of scholarly 
investigation. 

ALEX. SOUTER. 
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NOT DISCERNING THE BODY. AZ 


Wuar does St. Paul mean by “ not discerning the body”? — 
The phrase occurs in a very important passage, in the con- — 
text of the Apostle’s account of the Institution of the Lord’s ἣ 
Supper. The history of its interpretation presents a singular _ 7 
combination of practical unanimity on the part of the a 
commentators as to the primary meaning of the words, — ; 
and profound difference of opinion as to their application. — 
Inasmuch, however, as these differences have a dogmatic Bh. 
rather than an exegetical bearing, and since further the — 
purpose of this paper is to investigate only the primary Ἢ 
meaning of the phrase, it is not necessary to particularise— i 
them. Practically all commentators + interpret the phrase — 
as referring to failure on the part of the worshipper to 
recognise the bread as being or as representing the body 
of Christ which hung upon the Cross, or its heavenly counter- 
part. Any discussion on the primary meaning of the 
phrase generally turns on the significance of διακρίνων. Ἢ 
But that also we can pass over, accepting Meyer’s summary — ‘4 
of the alternatives: “‘ Both these ways of explaining the 
word, which come in substance to the same thing, proceed — 
on the supposition either that the body of Christ is that with — 
which we enter into fellowship by partaking of the symbol ; 
(which is the true view), or it is partaken of ‘in, with and — 
under ’ the bread (Lutheran), or by means of transubstantia- ὶ ᾿ 
tion of the bread (Roman Catholic doctrine).” There is, 
however, another primary interpretation to which the | 
phrase is open, and it is this that I desire to examine and 
support: the “‘ body ” which some in Corinth fail to recog- — 
nise is the fellowship-body of Christ, the Church. a 


By The only exception I have noted is A, P. Stanley, in his Commentary ἡ 
00. . 
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It is hardly necessary to refer to the evidence for St. Paul’s 
use of the figure ‘‘ the body of Christ’? to denote the cor- 
porate unity of believers : but it will be well to bear in mind 
such phrases as “ Ye are Christ’s body,” “ Himself the 
saviour of the body,’ where the phrase is used in a quasi- 
absolute way without explanatory context. If we ask 
why in 1 Corinthians xi. 29 the words “not discerning the 
body ” should not bear the same meaning, the only serious 
objection that can be raised is the very obvious one, viz., 
that, in the verses immediately preceding, the word σῶμα 
has been twice used in a way that seems to identify it with 
the physical body of Christ. Such at least is the interpreta- 
tion which has always been put upon the language of the 
immediate context. But seeing that it is precisely the 
difficulty of defining the character of that identity which 
haunts the exegesis of the whole passage, and extends to 
the interpretation of this particular phrase, it may be prudent 
to suspend judgement until the passage has been examined 
in its wider context. 

In its construction the passage 1 Corinthians xi. 17-34 
offers a close parallel to another famous passage, Philippians 
ii. 1-11. There also we find a doctrinal statement of the 
highest interest and importance, a statement regarding the 
mode and the conditions of the Incarnation, introduced 
into a passage where the interest is otherwise exclusively 
practical. It is an appeal at once tender and passionate 
for the preservation of unity between Christians, and, with 
a view to that, for the cultivation of humility and mutual 
consideration. And it is now commonly recognised that 
the exegesis of the central passage is largely assisted and 

controlled by the purpose of the whole. In precisely the 
_ same way is the record of what Paul “ received of the Lord ” 
introduced into a continuous context, covering thirty-four 

1 1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. v. 23. 
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verses in all, the general purport of which is intensely q 
practical, and again the purpose for which it is introduced © 


has an important bearing on the exegesis. ᾿ 
The Apostle had received from various quarters informa- 
tion as to the condition of affairs in the Corinthian congrega- 


tion. And while some things that he learnt gave him cause © 


for thankfulness and congratulation, there were others which 
called for serious remonstrance. Amongst these was con- 
duct on the part of some of the members which amounted 


to nothing less than the subverting of the Lord’s Supper. — 
The Eucharistic service as we meet it here is plainly stillin — 


its earliest form, when it formed part of a religious common 


meal, a meal at which some at least of the partakers might 4 
expect to satisfy their natural hunger and thirst. Such © 


meals were far from being unknown in non-Christian circles ; 
but the Christian celebration differed in Paul’s view from 
any similar practices of the heathen, in this at least, that 
it was intended and calculated to confer spiritual benefit 
also on the partakers. If they approached it in the proper 
spirit, they approached it to their ‘advantage’: it was a 
means of grace. But what Paul had heard of the spirit 


that manifested itself in the celebrations at Corinth led him — 


to conclude that it was so far from bringing benefit to many 
of the partakers, it did them injury. It drew a judgement 
upon them, a judgement that showed itself in cases of 
(physical) weakness, disease and even death (ver. 30). 
Already we perceive the working of the idea that the Lord’s 
Supper shares with the Lord’s Word in judgement quality : 


it is “ὃ savour of death unto death.” 


ΠΡΤΎΥ, ΡΥ 


For this grievous result of the misuse of the Supper the 


Apostle assigns two reasons, first that there are “ parties ” 
in the congregation ; and secondly, if this be the effect of 
ovv in verse 20, that the party-spirit shows itself in a par- 
ticularly objectionable form when the congregation assem- 
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bles to celebrate the Lord’s death. The situation which - 
is suggested by verses 20-22 is, of course, one which could 
only arise from the fact that the materials to provide the 
common meal were brought to the place of meeting by 
different members of the community. In principle each 
one should bring a contribution according to his means 
and merge it in the common stock, sufficient being reserved 
for the solemn religious celebration in which the whole 
ceremony probably culminated. But in practice, partly 
through the bad feeling generated by party spirit, partly 
through want of brotherly love, especially towards the poorer 
members of the community, it was an unseemly travesty 
of the sacred meal that presented itself. Men did not wait 
for one another, the rich for the poor, but hastened to satisfy 
themselves. Those who had more than sufficient for their 
needs did not share with the others, but (ate and) drank to 
excess. Such conduct Paul describes as treating those 
that lack with contempt, “‘despising the church of God.” 
And it is in order to show how completely such conduct 
subverts the meaning of the Supper that he appeals to the 
record of its institution, and from that draws the conclusion 
that he that partakes of the bread and the cup “‘ unworthily ” 
“will have to answer for a sin against the body and the 
blood of the Lord.” 

What does he mean by “ unworthily”?? The Christian 
conscience will supply many legitimate answers to that 
question. But so far as this passage is concerned, there is 
only. one explanation of what was in the mind of the Apostle. 
Unworthy partaking is partaking in the unbrotherly spirit, 
and after the unbrotherly manner which have been criticised 
in verses 17-22. It is what is summed up in verse 22 as 
“despising the church.” And the parallelism between 
-what precedes and what follows the record of the Institution 
‘is all in favour of the suggestion that it is the same kind 
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of unworthiness that he has in view when he describes the 
same type of man as “not discerning the body.” This 
parallelism is clear at the end of the chapter where (after 
vers. 30-32, which are practically parenthetical) he sums 
up with the advice, “ When you gather for a meal, wait for ἡ 
one another ; and if any one is hungry, let him eat at home ”’ 
(Moffatt’s translation). Here he returns to the opening 
words of the whole paragraph. They who understand the 
significance of the Supper will wait for one another. For 
they will “discern the body,” in other words, they will no 
longer fail to give practical recognition to the sacred fellow- 
ship which makes the members of Christ members also 
of one another ; they will recognise the obligations of mutual 
relationship in the Body of Christ, the Church. An exami- 
nation of the larger context shows that this would have 
been the natural, the inevitable, interpretation of the words 
“not discerning the body,” if it had not been for the inser- 
tion of the record of the Institution with its τουτό μού 
ἐστιν τὸ σῶμα. The question, then, is, does that govern 
so as to alter the interpretation of μὴ διακρίνων τὸ 
σῶμα ? 

This leads to consideration of the purpose for which 
Paul inserts the record. That also must be inferred from 
the whole context. In other words, the Apostle quotes 
the words of Institution because of their bearing upon the 
matter on hand, namely, the flagrant individualism in the 
use of the Supper threatening the spiritual disintegration 
of the congregation at Corinth. Whatever other significance 
he attached to the Supper, it had this also, and for this he 
appeals to it, that it symbolised the fact of Christian unity 
and brotherhood with a clearness and intensity that made 
the partaking of it in an unbrotherly spirit a paradox of 
conduct, resulting not in gain but in loss, not in grace but 
in judgement. That thought must run continuously 
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through the whole passage in order to make the quotation 
relevant at all. 

It is at this point that we may appeal to the use that Paul 
has already made of the symbolism of the Supper in order 
to illustrate the idea of Christian unity. “‘The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not κοινωνία of the blood of 
Christ ? The loaf we break, is it not κοινωνία of the body 
of Christ? Because, many as we are, we are one Loaf, 
one Body; for we all partake of the one Loaf.’ + It is 
true that the expositors are practically unanimous in giving 
an interpretation of this passage which looks in quite another 
direction. Almost with one accord they take ‘‘ communion 
of” to mean “participation in.” Thus, e.g., Findlay: 
“through the cup and loaf believers participate together in 
Christ, in the sacrifice of His blood offered to God, and in 
the whole redemption wrought through His bodily life 
and death and resurrection.” But this interpretation is, 
first, not necessary: for the relation between κοινωνία 
and the genitives αἵματος and σώματος may be other than 
partitive. And, secondly, it is not the most probable, in 
the absence of any allusion to eating in the one case and 
drinking in the other. The Apostle indeed rather pointedly 
refrains from any such reference. It is in the loaf which we 
break, in the cup which we bless that he finds the symbol. 
And though, of course, he thought of the bread as to be 
eaten, of the cup as to be drunk, yet his language suggests 
that the significant point of the symbolism in both cases 
was felt by him to be anterior to the partaking of either 
the one or the other. 

The emphasis thus laid upon the “ breaking of a loaf” 
is not an isolated instance. It appears in every form of 
the record relating the institution of the Supper. It gives 
its name to the most primitive Christian rite, which at any 

1.1 Cor, x. 16, 170. 
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rate includes an element that developed into the Eucharist.1 — 
It survives into the second century, where we find the — 
Didaché employing the phrase περὶ tod κλάσματος as ἃ 
general description of the Eucharistic service. This all — 
points to an early stage in the meaning given to the Lord’s — 
Supper, when besides the significance attached to the eating 
of the bread, there was peculiar significance in the breaking © 
of the loaf, and also in the loaf itself before it was broken, — 
As regards the last of these three, may not the Didaché, 
which in its rubric has preserved a reminiscence of the — 
primitive title, preserve a yet more important reminiscence — 
in the well-known prayer that follows? “Like as this 
broken thing scattered as it was upon the hills and then ' 
brought together became one, so let Thy Church be gathered 
together from the ends of the world into Thy Kingdom.” 
It may be true, as has been pointed out, that the phrase 
contains a markedly eschatological reference, but its mean- 
ing is ποῦ exhausted thereby. The loaf also represents 
those who have already been gathered together from east 
and west and north and south, and kneaded into one “ fel- 
lowship,” one body of Christ. 

It is at least possible that this passage (1 Cor. x. 16, 17) 
rests upon, and is to be explained by, this aspect of the 
symbol. ‘‘ The loaf which we break, is it not, ie. does it 
not represent, the followship of Christ’s Body,” the common 
life of those who, once scattered and alienated from one 
another as well as from God, are now “ fitly joined together 
and compacted ”’ in one organism, the Church? The genitive 
in this case, σώματος, would be an appositional genitive, 
of which we have many examples in Paul.* Ὶ 

The chief objection to this interpretation of the second 


1 ἡ κλάσις τοῦ ἄρτου, Acts ii, 42,46; xx. 7,11; xxvii. 35, where, accord- 
ing to Blass, the phrase ‘“‘est sollemnis designatio conae dominicae.” 

3 Good cases are Gal. iii. 14, τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν τοῦ πνεύματος: Ephi 20, 
ὁ θεμέλιος τῶν ἀποστόλων : see Robertson’s Grammar, Ὁ. 498. 
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clause will probably be found in the difficulty of carrying 
it back into the first half of the verse, where we have a 
sentence of precisely similar construction, referring to the 
cup. But here also we have the emphasis laid on some- 
thing else than the partaking, in this case on the act of 
“blessing.” It looks as though the cup also, antecedent to 
the partaking in its contents, had a symbolism of its own. 
In general character this would not be different from the 
primary symbolism of the Loaf. ‘‘ The cup which we bless, 
is it not, i.e. does it not represent, the Fellowship, the 
common life to which we all contribute, of which we all 
partake?” But there is the genitive, τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ. It can hardly be an appositional genitive. But 
Paul uses this case plastically and with great freedom. 
Even in the same sentence he can employ it with very 
different significance. And if we were to render this 
phrase, ‘‘ fellowship founded on, or sealed by, His blood,” 
we should not be going beyond the limits of his usage.? 
And further, while such a rendering is possible it becomes 
_ distinctly probable in view of the phrase in 1 Corinthians 
xi. 25: “This cup is the new covenant in my blood.” It 
must be remembered that the covenant idea is essentially 
that of a relation between God and a Society: and what- 
ever either brings about or symbolises the “ new covenant ” 
has to do with the experience of a corporate community. 
Thus the form of words in which Paul (and Luke) reports 
the institution of the cup is one which emphatically calls 
attention to the corporate relation of those who partake. 
And it would be in entire harmony with this aspect of the 


1 E.g. 2 Thess. iii. 5, ὁ δὲ κύριος κατευθύναι ὑμῶν τὰς καρδίας els τὴν 
ἀγάπην τοῦ θεοῦ καὶ εἰς τὴν ὑπομονὴν τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 

3. The following may serve as examples: Eph. iv. 3, τὴν ἑνότητα τοῦ 
πνεύματος, the unity created by the Spirit; 2 Thess. ii. 13, πίστει ἀληθείας, 
faith elicited by truth (cf. Eph. iv. 24) ; Rom. ix. 31, διώκων νόμον δικαιοσύνης, 
a law that could give righteousness ; Gal. iii. 5, ἐξ ἀκοῆς πίστεως, hearing 
that leads to faith. 
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rite were the Apostle to ask in x. 16, “'The cup which we 
bless, is it not a Christ’s-blood-fellowship ? the loaf which — 
we break, is it not (does it not represent) a Christ’s-body- ἡ 
fellowship ? ” ᾿ 
Verse 17 may be taken in either of two ways, according i) 
as we regard the opening as retrospective or as prospective. — 
In the former case 17a attaches to the preceding sentence, — 
in the latter it is an independent statement, “ because it is — 
one loaf, we the many are one body.” For our present Ὰ 
purpose this ambiguity is not material: the latter of the — 
two alternatives would be more in harmony with the general 
interpretation given in this paper, but according to either — 
of them the Loaf is the symbolic equivalent of the Body, 
the Church ; the Church sees itself represented in the Loaf. — 
It would appear, therefore, that a double symbolism can 
be observed attaching to the Loaf. It represented the 
Lord’s body “which is broken for you,” and it repre-— 
sented the Lord’s body, the Church viewed in its inward — 
aspect of κοινωνία, fellowship. Whether both these con- 
ceptions were primary in the rite, whether one was anterior — 
to the other, and if so, which of the two, these are questions 
that open up a very interesting line of inquiry. But for 
our present purpose it is sufficient to have shown reason 
for the view that the conception loaf = body = church 
runs through the two passages in chapters x. and xi. 
And it derives directly from an idea which has most 
comprehensive application in the interpretation of Paul. — 
For him the word which describes the largest area of Chris- τ 
tian experience and penetrates into it most deeply, is “recon- 
ciliation.” And the reconciliation between God and man — 
had its counterpart, its indefeasible concomitant, in the — 
reconciliation, the welding together, the uniting into one q 
organism of all who were “in Christ.” We speak of the — 
*‘ miracle of the Resurrection,” and for Paul also that was — 
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the crowning act of God; but what probably struck him as 
even more ‘“ miraculous ’’ was the “ breaking down of the 
middle wall of partition,’ which divided Jew and Gentile, 
with the result that both were made one. Christ by His 
death made this union possible, by His Spirit made it real. 
And this was simply the most conspicuous: illustration of 
the reconciliation, the union, between men which resulted 
from the death and the life of Christ. It is at least possible 
that the earliest name by which the new community recog- 
nised itself was ἡ κοινωνία (Acts ii. 42), and the “ having 
all things in common,” so far from being a conscious effort 
after a communistic society, was simply the spontaneous 
expression of the consciousness that believers were in very 
deed “‘members one of another.” The thing which so 
profoundly impressed St. Paul was neither the creation of 
his own idealism, nor limited to the field of his influence 
and observation. It has left subtle but indelible marks 
on the texture of the primitive tradition, and St. John’s 
application of the same idea (‘‘ Hereby we know that we 
have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren ’’) is at once in harmony with the thought of Paul 
and independent of any form within which he has cast it. 
This essentially constructive and normative idea of the 
real unity of the Christian brotherhood finds its symbol 
in the Loaf, its analogue in the human body. The prayer 
in the Didaché shows how the symbol could be analysed. 
The Loaf represented the sacred community, compacted 
of all the separate individuals. When they saw it, they 
saw an emblem of the common life, to which each and all 
contributed, but which was to become further the nourish- 
ment of each several individual. They saw also an emblem 
of the body of Christ, the heavenly origin of that common 
life and source of that nourishment. And to the breaking 
of the loaf a rich significance would be attached. They 
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saw in it a showing forth of that death which had proved — 
to be the efficient condition of their new life, a representa- 
tion also of the distribution to the many of the life that was. 
common to all. The sacredness of the rite was derivative. 
from the even more deeply felt sacredness of the κοινωνία- — 
life of which it was the emblem and the aid. For Paul this — 
life was so sacred that, to take only one example, in his — 
catalogue of ‘‘ the works of the flesh ” he combines without _ 
distinction the sins a man commits against his own body — 
or the body of his neighbour with those that can be com- — 
mitted only against the Body of Christ, “‘ dissension, jealousy, 
rivalry, factions, party-spirit.”” And it was of sins of this 
class that some at Corinth had been guilty. They “ des- 
pised the Church,” ate and drank “ unworthily,” ate and — 
drank “to their own condemnation,” “not discerning the — 
Body.” The body which they failed to discern was surely Σ 
the “fellowship,” the Church-body of the Lord. . 

| C. ANDERSON ScorT. — 
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Tux things “the Spirit said unto the Churches ” in chapters 
ii. and iii. of the Apocalypse of John were in certain respects 
gravely disquieting. Christ speaks to “ reprove and chasten ”’ 
those whom He so greatly loves. Manifestly “ the Lamb’s 
wife,’ as represented by the Asian Christian community at 
the close of the first century, is unprepared for her Lord’s 
coming. “The Spirit and the Bride” have by no means 
reached the unison with which they are to cry at. the last, 
“Come, Lord Jesus!” (ch. xxii. 17, 20). Much must be 
amended, much accomplished, before the advent. The 
Church is at ill harmony with herself, and wears other rai- 
ment beside that “fine linen, bright and pure,” which 
is her proper garb; not wholly separate and uncontami- 
nated by “ the harlot Babylon,” she has yet to become “ the 
holy city, new Jerusalem, made ready as a bride adorned 
for her husband ” (xix. 7-9, xxi. 1-7). All that is set forth 
in mystery and grandeur through the intervening pages of 
the book of Revelation—the “‘lightnings and voices and 
thunders” that “ proceed out of the throne,” the terrors 
and tribulations and preachings and intercessions—go to 
further this preparing; they go to create a society of the 
redeemed, in numbers (vii. 9, 10) and in quality worthy of the 
Redeemer and of the price He has paid for their ransom,— 
a “kingdom of priests’’ for the eternal service of “ His 
God and Father” (i. 5, 6). Church History might be 
written under the title of “‘The Spirit and the Bride,” 
VoL. xX, ΒΕΡΤΈΜΒΕΗ, 1915, . 13 
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with St. James’s much misunderstood text for its motto: — 
“Unto envying the Spirit which He lodged in 8, 
yearneth over us” ; but St. John’s insight would be required — 
to write it so. Ἶ 

Dr. Swete, of Cambridge, in his invaluable Commentary — 
on the Revelation, remarks on verse 17 of chapter xxii.: 
“Τὸ πνεῦμα is probably not the Spirit regarded as the — 
indwelling life of the Church, as in Ephesians iv. 4— — 
ἕν σῶμα καὶ év wved}pa—but rather, in accordance with the 
general use of the Apocalypse, the Spirit of prophecy, the © 
Spirit in the prophetic order”: in other words, while with — 
St. Paul the Spirit appears predominantly as immanent in _ 
the Church, with St. John He is transcendent over it— 
known as “ the Seven Spirits which are before God’s throne” — 
(Rev. i. 4). One might take exception to Dr. Swete’s — 
antithesis by saying that prophecy and the prophetic order 
are not things separate from the life of the Church; rather, | 
they are the highest expression of that life, the surest 
evidence that God doth in very deed dwell with men; what — 
“the Spirit saith unto the Churches” comes from His — 
mouth who “ walks in the midst of the seven golden lamp- 4 
stands,” which “are the seven Churches.” Nevertheless, 


as the expositor points out, the Holy Spirit of the Apocalypse _ 


sets Himself in sharp distinction from the Churches of the 
time, censuring them in the character of their Divine moni- _ 
tor and guardian ; with heightened emphasis and clearness _ 
of personal detachment, He continues the réle which He 
had exercised so powerfully through the prophets in the © 
life of Israel. 4 

Now Old Testament prophecy was eminently anindividual 
bestowment; the Spirit of God revealed in the religious — 
history of Israel operated as the principle of the personal — 
spiritual life, through whose communications God is known 
as person and the human person realises himself solitarily | 
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confronted by God. (Psalm cxxxix. may serve for an illus- 
tration of what is meant.) The “‘ prophets ” were the men 
in whom this experience was most completely embodied ; 
by virtue of it they rose above the community-level of 
religion. Thus prophecy became, in effect, an expostulation, 
a denunciation, a standing reaction against the conven- 
tional and hierarchical, against social tyranny and dicta- 
tion in religion, against a decadent Church-nation. Abra- 
ham, Moses, Elijah, Amos, Jeremiah, John the Baptist, 
were men raised up outside of the existing religious order 
to renew the life of godliness from its springs in personal 
communion with God. Micah may speak for them all: 
“T truly am full of power by the Spirit of Jehovah, and of 
judgment and of might, to declare unto Jacob his trans- 
gression and to Israel his sin.” It is true that the Old 
Testament, prophets formed an order and follow in historical 
succession ; but their connexion was not due to any formal 
bond or institutional provision for this end,—only to the 
compelling purpose of the one and self-same Spirit who 
testified through each in turn. Theirs was a purely spiritual 
heredity. When the Bride of Jehovah was unfaithful— 
such as the prophet Hosea depicts in his early chapters— 
the Spirit and the Bride were at utter variance. And the 
quarrel was again and again renewed; things came to 
such a pass between them that Jesus must needs cry: 
“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth the prophets and 
stoneth them that are sent unto her!” Possessing Jesus 
Christ without measure, the Spirit was realised through 
Him in the highest degree as the element and medium of 
personal fellowship with God, antagonising trucelessly 
whatever was ungodly in world or church. All along the 
Spirit of prophecy had been the Spirit of protest, of emanci- 
pation, of the forward look and the upward striving, at 
work in ages when religion in every other sphere was matter 
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of social prescription and state-appointment, bound up j | 
with the soil and the secular nation. “Ἢ 

The doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the New Testament Ἷ 
has this background. To the Apostle Paul, who had served ἢ 7 
his apprenticeship under the rigour of Judaism, the Holy Bd 
Ghost was the liberator,—‘‘ the life-giving Spirit’ by con- — 
trast with “the letter that killeth.” Central to all His © 
offices, in Paul’s experience and doctrine, was the conscious- 4 | 
ness of sonship toward God which He implants: “ Ye re- 
ceived,’ he declares to the Roman believers, “the Spirit — 
of adoption whereby we cry Abba, Father!”—the most — 
profoundly personal experience in life. In no one saying ; ¥ 
is Christianity better summed up than in that just cited: © 
holiness and heaven are but corollaries of sonship toward — 
God. With triumphant energy, standing on this vantage- — 
ground, the Apostle of the nations beats back the Judaistic 
reaction in the Primitive Church, which was an offence — 
against the Holy Ghost,—the attempt to re-entangle in a 
the yoke of bondage those whom Christ had decisively set j 
free (Gal. iii. 3, iv. 6, iv. 26-v. 1). For “ the children of the 
freewoman, the Jerusalem above which is our mother,” — 
he vindicated the liberty from “the curse of the law” so 
dearly won by the Redeemer’s blood, sternly forbidding all i 
reversion to the ordinances imposed on the babyhood of the 
Church as to things that must inevitably shackle its limbs — 
and disable its conscience. The old nursery discipline was _ 
unworthy of grown Christian men; it should be intolerable _ 
to those who had once enjoyed the franchise of the Gospel. _ 

Paul’s doctrine of the Holy Spirit is developed, psycholo- _ 
gically, along the lines of the antithesis of flesh and spirit. ὦ 
The idea thus acquires a thoroughly individualistic com- ὃ 
plexion. On the other hand, as Dr. Swete says in his 
treatise on The Holy Spirit in the New Testament, “with ὦ 
one or two possible exceptions, the Old Testament makes no © | 
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reference to the ethical action of the Spirit of God upon the 
individual man.” The Spirit, according to earlier revela- 
tions, is the giver of force, insight, resolution, the imparter 
of the immediate knowledge of God; He is not yet norm- 
ally recognised as the sanctifier, the spring of moral renova- 


tion. But from Pentecost onwards, the Spirit breathed 


by the risen Christ is known as the sovereign principle of 
the regenerate personality, the creator of the “πον man ” 
in Christ Jesus. As Ritschl excellently says, “The Holy 
Spirit is described by St. Paul as the power, common to all 
Christians, of righteous conduct and of self-sanctification, 
or the formation of moral character (Rom. viii. 4, 13), 
which finds its motive in the knowledge of God. The whole 
of moral practice is derived from the Holy Spirit.’ The 
Apostle depicts in Romans vii., and elsewhere, the interior 
conflict between spirit and flesh with the realism of a 
poignant recollection: “the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh’; “1 by myself with the 
reason am subject to God’s law, and with the flesh to sin’s 


ΟΠ law.” So the battle was set in array. Under the old 


régime of Moses, the flesh had gained what seemed a con- 
clusive victory, imprisoning the better self a helpless captive 


_ within the members; but the appearing of Christ upon 


the field turned the tide of war. The prisoner is released 
and remounts his throne; and the vaunting flesh is “led 


about” in chains and “ buffeted ” by the “spirit of the 
i mind,” which has been renewed after the Creator’s image 
_ through partaking the Spirit of God’s Son (1 Cor. ix. 27, 
_ Eph. iv. 23, 24). By virtue of this inward re-creation the 


man properly becomes himself; he attains health, sanity, 
freedom, balance and wholeness of nature—life in short, 


born in him through the great palingenesia, the personal 


“renewing of the Holy Ghost,” in which the new heavens 


1 The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 533. 
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and earth themselves are centred. The Christian man 
enters upon a double liberty—from the outward bondage © 


of repressive statute, and from the inward bondage of P| 
corrupt desire against which the former had been ineffec- 


tually directed. 7 
It cannot be too firmly insisted on that all the foregoing __ 


paragraphs attempt to state—the primary work of the a 


life-giving Spirit—is a strictly personal experience, as much _ 


so as when at the last “every one of us must give account 


of himself to God.” The Bride has no say here—she will 


have plenty to say to the regenerate man afterwards; Ὁ 
but “the Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit 


that we are children of God.” At this initial point, in the 4 
justifying and adopting act, the genesis of the new life 
within the soul, God the Holy Spirit operates in His sole 


sovereignty and “Spirit with spirit doth meet.” Family, — | 


Church, human ministries of grace, all must stand aside; — 
they look on with awe at the Divine process, the rebirth of 
an immortal soul. ‘God who said, Light shall shine out 
or darkness, hath shined within our hearts, to show the 
light of the knowledge of His glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ ’”: so St. Paul describes his own entrance into the — 
Christian estate—a Divine fiat went forth, unique, origina- δ | 


tive, as when the first beam of light pierced the primeval ~ 


chaos (2 Cor. iv. 6). No one knew better than the Apostle 


what he owed to environment and the sacred community, 


to the humanly mediated providences of grace which had | 
been about him from birth; no one realized more strongly 
than he did that his conversion looked immeasurably — 


beyond himself: “it was God’s good-pleasure,” he said, Ὁ 
“who set me apart from my mother’s womb and called me ~ 


through His grace, to reveal His Son within me, that I 
might preach the good news of Him among the nations.” τὸ 
But the conversion itself was an interior, private fact, a 
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pure work of revelation ; and that revelation made the man, 
who was to make the minister. When the decisive hour 
came, God and the soul met, personally—‘“alone to the 
Alone’: henceforth Saul of Tarsus ‘‘ knew the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He had sent.” So for him 
the eternal life began, at the heart of his own being. And 
his case was not exceptional but exemplary. The 
- Christian man is individually “‘ created in Christ Jesus ”— 
individually born of the Spirit as he had been individually 
born of the flesh. 

The regenerate life is traced to its source in two Johannine 
sayings of Jesus (John iv. 14, vii. 37-39): ‘‘ The water that 
I shall give him,” who thirsts and comes to Me, “shall 
become in him a fountain of water leaping up into life 
eternal” ; and again, “ He that believeth on me, from the 
inmost of him there shall flow rivers of living water. But 
this spake He,” the Evangelist interprets, “of the Spirit 
which they that believed on Him were to receive.” The 
metaphor indicates the salience, vividness, immediacy of 
derivation from God which marked the new style of religion, 
—so refreshing in its contrast to the worn-out routine, the 
legalistic pettifogging, the stale conventionalism of current 
orthodoxy ; it intimates the limitless possibilities of blessing 
latent in a single personality reinforced by the Spirit of 
God. Similarly in the talk of Jesus with Nicodemus, the 
puzzled Pharisee, about “the pneuma’”’ which “ bloweth 
where it listeth,” He calls attention to the unexpectedness, 
the versatility of the Holy Spirit, the baffling mystery and 
subtlety of His dealings with the individual soul. The 
Apostle Paul carries the sense of this surprise a step further 
when, in setting forth the exuberance of charismatic gifts 
enjoyed by the Apostolic Churches, so difficult to regularise 
or classify, he speaks of the Spirit as “ distributing to every 
man severally as He wills” (1 Cor. xii. 4-11). 
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This was the outstanding feature of the Christian era, 


the dispensation of the Spirit. The barren ground of the ΠῚ 


Church’s existence became all at once bubbling, bursting Ἢ 


with new springs of individual life charged with an incal- 
culable energy. The waters are confluent; they engineer 
their own channels as they converge in manifold ways of 
fellowship and co-operation, and learn to flow in their rich 
volume within the banks of a settled Church order. But 


the fresh springs issue always from the mysteries of the 
personal life that is “ hid with Christ in God.” 


According to the conception of Jesus, there are vast q 


underlying potencies having their times and seasons deter- 


mined in the Father’s counsels, reservoirs of the Holy q 4 


+ 


«i 


Spirit’s might, that find vent at epochs of revival of which — 


“the days of the Son of man” were the greatest, in per- 
sonalities filled with the Spirit and mighty through God, 
in God-intoxicated men ; while on the other hand there are 


“hours of the power of darkness ” when (as at the present — 


European crisis) some upheaval of hell, some volcanic 
eruption of original sin occurs, taking expression in Satanie 
personalities, which shatters the thin crust of human civili- 
sation and convulses the frame of the world. These oppo- 


site phenomena of the spiritual world may synchronise, as 


when the prophet Joel, and the Apostle Peter ates him, 


v¥ Ι 


see in an horizon lurid with the flames of war, in “ blood . 


and fire and vapour of smoke,” signs that prognosticate 
the “‘ pouring out of God’s Spirit upon all flesh.” The pee 


outstreamings of God’s life in men, if precedents are to — 


guide us, will not flow carefully along our prepared channels 


nor conform to our established methods and orderings. — 4 
Yet those channels must be replenished, those methods ἥ 


made effective, the institutions and ministries of the Church 
are to be maintained in vigour, through the manifold irre- 


pressible quickenings of the Spirit experienced by individual — 
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souls. “In the wilderness shall waters break out and 
streams in the desert”; but it is an ill-contrived result 
when the unanticipated streams fail to gravitate into the 
river-beds and to feed the settled water-courses. 

What has here been urged as to the primacy of man’s 
individual relations to God under the law of the Spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus is commonplace enough since the 
Reformation. The Protestant Reformation was a revival 
of personal religion ; it was a reassertion of the rights and 
responsibilities of personal faith, a reopening and clearing 
for the believing soul of the living way to God through 
Christ. That recovery, as it was signalised for instance by 
Martin Luther’s epoch-making treatise Concerning Chris- 
tian Liberty, inaugurated the modern age with its con- 
ception of the worth of personality and the rights of man, 
with the concomitant perils moreover, the problems and 
struggles which have occupied Western Europe ever since. 
From this point proceeded the irresistible libertarian move- 
ments that have been carried in the English-speaking 
countries to their farthest lengths. The twentieth century 
is witnessing a counter-swing of the pendulum against the 
excesses of individualism, the selfish abuses of liberty ; 
momentum is being added to the backward swing by the 
discovery, which the present international conflict has 
forced upon us, of the disasters in which the ultra-liber- 
tarian temper and habit may involve a people. “‘ We are 
all socialists to-day,” a leading politician said twenty years 
ago: the confession is vastly truer now than when he 
made it. The collectivist reaction is profoundly affecting 
religion—it is in fact a religious reaction in the first instance, 
the gains and losses of which will not be quickly estimated. 
On the one side we recognise, despite contrary symptoms, 
a quickened sympathy throughout the body of Christ, a 
larger tolerance and a readiness to distinguish between 
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things essential and superficial in differences of creed, a 
feeling towards unity manifest amongst Christians widely 
separated and in unexpected quarters, a new sense of social 
duty awakening young souls to their need of religion; on 
the other side, there is to be feared a depreciation of the 
individual soul, and along with this a blunting of the sense of 
personal faith and fellowship with God, and a certain efface- 
ment of the salient features of personal character. Social- 
ism, and the bureaucracy it entails, have commonly made 
for the repression of personal initiative and the planing 
down of character to a low and listless average. A nation 
is great and morally effective, when it is built up of free 
citizens, in whom liberty and order are reconciled; and a 
Church is great and grows rich in service to God and man, 
when its laity are spiritually self-respecting, when they 
carry in their breasts the consciousness that they are in- 
dividually sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty and 
bear themselves as such. Here lay the grandeur of the 
Puritan and Covenanting type of character. 

One cannot but have some misgiving as to the way the 
modern mind is drifting when one finds Albert Ritschl 
for example—the most influential Protestant theologian 
of our time—resolving the Holy Spirit into “an attribute 
of the Christian community,” a God-consciousness within 
the Church, and holding that the believer is “ justified ” 


and becomes a son of God in so far as he reckons himself — f | 


a member of the Christian commonwealth—in other words, 
that he is reconciled to the Father through joining the 
family rather than through coming to know the Father 
Himself This is indeed a hysteron proteron, a reading of 
the New Testament backwards-way. Add to the maxim 
that the Holy Spirit is an attribute of the Christian com- 
munity the assumption—which Ritschl indeed stoutly 
1 Op. cit., pp. 605-608. 
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denies, for he is at daggers-drawn with sacerdotalism, but 
which his theory may hardly escape—that the official 
ministry, “ the spiritualty ” (as it is called), is the spiritual 
representative of the community and concentres the Spirit 
in itself—and we are on the high-road back to Rome! That 
Ritschlianism explains away the personality of the Holy 
Ghost and scouts the idea of the believer’s mystic union 
with Christ, is in keeping with its substitution of a collective. 
sonship for the individual sonship toward God which the 
Reformation vindicated, on the ground of the teaching of 
St. Paul and St. John, as the birthright of a genuine Chris- 
tianity. 

No; we must not have “ the Spirit ” lost in ‘‘ the Bride,” 
or made an attribute and apanage of her. This would be 
to destroy under the notion of honouring her, to rob her 
of the very breath of her lifein God. To sacrifice individual 
to institutional Christianity, to postpone the salvation of 
the soul to the salvation of society, is spiritual suicide. 
Not in the community, but in the conscience, is the Holy 
Spirit’s inmost seat and place of power. The Church founded 
on the day of Pentecost is an aggregate of persons one by 
one “‘ born of the Spirit ’” and “ called to be saints.’’ This 
was the import of the prophet Joel’s prediction respecting 
“the last days,” and St. Peter asserted its fulfilment in 
the same sense: “1 will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh ” 
—on men and women, young and old, of every rank and 
degree—‘‘ they shall prophesy’; the specific inspiration 
of the Prophets, the individual possession by the Spirit of 
God which marked out the few in the Israelite congregation, 
was now to be shared by the whole Christian commonalty 
(Acts ii. 16-21). Of “living stones,” gathered stone by 
stone to “the Living Stone”’ and “head of the corner ”’ 
that was “chosen of God” (1 Pet. ii. 3-10), the temple is 
fashioned which God inhabits in the Spirit. 
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This being premised, let us admit that Protestantism 
has proved one-sidedly individualistic and_ libertarian, 
and finds itself at a loss and needing readjustment in this 
socialising age; we have much to learn, much to gain, from 
the collectivist reaction. We have rapturously cried as 
we gazed upon the Redeemer’s cross, “‘He loved me, He 
gave up Himself for me ’’—the realisation of the sacrifice 
of the Son of God for sinners has given to the “ me,” to the 
being and calling of the common man, transcendent worth. 
We have preached that with all our might; we have 
preached comparatively seldom, or haltingly and coldly, 
the parallel text of the same Apostle: ‘He loved the 
Church, He gave up Himself for her.” We have not followed 
Paul as he followed Christ in deducing the doctrine of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians from that of the 8th chapter to 
the Romans and expanding our personal into a social 
salvation, nor striven sufficiently to complete the kingdom 
of God planted within the soul by a kingdom regnant in 
the world around it, a kingdom whose goal is nothing short 
of the total redemption of man and nature. We have but 
partially and faintly recognised that “‘ unto each one of us 
was grace given, according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ . . . for the building up of the body of Christ” 
(Eph. iv. 7-16). The temptation of the Free Churches is 
to emphasise the adjective at the expense of the substantive 
in their proud title. “I will build my Church” was our 
Lord’s swift response to the first adequate confession of 
faith in His Christhood,—it revealed His ulterior purpose. 
In our resentment against the abuse made of this sublime 
declaration, we have half-forgotten the declaration itself, 
or have even been disposed to doubt whether Jesus said 
anything of the kind at all! q 

A man of Israel, Jesus Christ participated in the ecclesi- 
astical life of His people—this was a vital and exemplary part 
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of the Incarnation ; He paid. the temple-dues, He honoured 
the national sacred feasts. And if He knew that the 
existing Jewish order was doomed, that city and temple must 
fall and the kingdom of God be taken away from Judaism 
and “given to a nation yielding the fruits thereof,’ He 
foresaw the creation of some better order, of a religious 
society gathered round His own person, to which He could 
give no better name than ‘‘ my Church.” Supposing the 
eschatology of Jesus to have foreshortened His views of 
earthly destiny (and there are exaggerations prevalent 
about this), He had under His hand, in the organised aposto- 
late and the groups of disciples attached to Him and for this 
reason more or less detached already from the Synagogue 
—in some instances definitely excommunicated—the nucleus 
of the Church of the New Covenant; the ἐκκλησία (congre- 
gation) of the new Israel was already virtually in being. The 
Good Shepherd had! His flock about Him; He must perforce 
make a fold for them. The Church instantly begins to 
crystallise so soon as the radically new principle asserts 
itself ; the building is posited with the foundation. 

It is true that, on the principles of Jesus, a single soul in 
fellowship with God through prayer may enjoy without 
stint, alone upon the hill-top, the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, though no other shared it in the universe; “ our 
fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus Christ ” 
(1 John i. 3). But directly there are two or three found 
together who bear Christ’s name and breathe the self-same © 
Spirit, their Christian character ipso facto unites them; they 
cannot, except through misunderstanding hard to excuse, 
refuse to meet without disowning the name and losing the 
Spirit of the common Lord: ‘“‘ One is your Master,” He said, 
“and you all are brothers.’”? The Christian society and the 
Christian individual are mutual implicates. A purely 
personal religion is an abstraction: fellowship is no mere 
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inference, by way of gratitude and duty, from the relations 
of the soul to Christ; it is integrally bound up therewith. 
The figure of the Head and members, as Paul applied it in 
1 Corinthians xii., is entirely valid to this effect. An “ un- 
attached Christian,” loose from all Church obligations and 
craving no fellowship, is a patent self-contradiction—no 
such person is known in the New Testament. And since it 
was man collectively—the human race, without distinction 
of colour or caste or mental idiosyncrasy—that Christ re- 
deemed by His blood, it was indubitably His purpose to 
form around His person one society of the redeemed wide 
as the race (Rev. v. 9, 10), a society built upon the rock dis- 
closed in Peter’s confession made at Caesarea Philippi: 
the Apostle Paul calls this society “‘ the fellowship of God’s 
Son ” (1 Cor. i. 9). We do not, surely, mean less than this 
when we join to confess “the holy, catholic Church.” The 
train of petitions found in the High-priestly prayer of John 
xvii. suggests that, to the foresight of Jesus, the unity of 
His disciples would turn upon their sanctity, and the 
world’s belief in Him upon their unity. To suppose 
that union can be effected on the particular basis offered 
by the Greek Orthodox or the Roman Catholic Church, 
or by the Anglo-Catholics of the English Church, is another 
matter. — bese 

The revolt from the Roman Catholicism has been immense, 
explosive ; the free life of the Spirit in the soul had been 
crushed down for ages, and the rebound was tremendous 
as the antecedent compression had been. It is the nemesis 
of such despotisms to evoke anarchy ; wrong is punished by 
the counter-wrong. The very name of “the Church” is 
still a by-word to multitudes—and small wonder! Sheer 
individualism, indiscipline, sectarianism have run _ riot 
amongst the Protestant communions. Yet what a spell 
there is in the Catholic ideal, blinding men too often to 
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things far worse than ‘‘ spots and wrinkles ” on the Church’s 
face ! 

We deplore to-day the scandal of our divisions—the 
multitude of them, the pettiness of many of their causes, the. 
prejudice and rancour they have bred, the persecutions, 
not wholly on one side, which have attended them, the 
infusion of caste-feeling and politics that has exasperated 
our religious differences. For these three centuries England 
has been seamed through and through with the quarrel 
between “ Church ” and “ Dissent,” the partisans on either 
side exchanging incessantly the taunts of ‘‘ fanaticism ” and 
“ priestcraft.”” The robes of Christ’s Bride have been torn, 
her face soiled and disfeatured, her strength how grievously 
impaired by the countless schisms of Christendom. We are 
in our different Churches beginning to be contrite before 
God for the shame of our feuds and estrangements. Things 
are making for union amongst the more nearly kindred 
Churches, and there is a drawing—more vague and senti- 
mental hitherto than practical, yet widely felt and heartfelt 
—toward some larger and truer catholicity. The instincts 
of the “‘ one body ” are bound to reassert themselves ; the 
“one Lord ” and “ one Spirit ” cannot be content with the 
spectacle of disunity which their Church presents. 

The “excellent way ”’ to that goal Paul and his Master 
have pointed out; it is possible for us each to take some 

additional steps along it. The road may be long, the 
obstacles and difficulties are enormous, but nothing is impos- 
«sible to the love of Christ. It is astonishing how differences 
between Christian men melt away under the solvent of a 
burning devotion to Him and in the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings,—as on the mission-field, or amongst the wounded and 
dying; how changed an aspect men’s conflicting opinions 
assume when they get personally near to Christ and drink 
of His Spirit. Our judgment is affected by our feelings 
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and draws its data largely through them; reason is biassed 


by personal likes and dislikes, to an extent that the most — 4 


self-critical often fail to suspect. “Faith worketh through 
love” ; a true creed can only be forged in love’s flame. 
Since it is a spiritual organism, the body of the Holy 


Ghost absolutely lives by love. This supplies, as St. Paul ς΄ 
phrases it, “the bond of perfectness ’—the perfect and Ὁ 


sufficient bond. The true Church as God sees it, as Christ 
uses it, as the Holy Spirit tenants it, includes just so much 


as “‘the bond” comprises. From this first “fruit of the © 


Spirit ” all Christian communion springs; the pure love of 
God and man, realised through Jesus Christ, supplies the 
law to which everything properly to be called Church-life, 
whether in bulk or detail—all its orders, ordinances, methods, 
functions—are subservient. The Apostle of freedom has 
supplied its safeguard, when he writes to the Galatians : 
“You were called for liberty, brothers; only, not liberty 
serving for an occasion to the flesh, but let love make you 
bondmen to one another.” If faith is the principle of free- 
dom for the Christian man, over which even the Apostle 
forbids himself to “‘ play the lord ” (2 Cor. i. 24), love is 
equally the principle of sanctification and subjection. 
Luther rightly headed his dissertation upon Liberty with 
the two contrary propositions: ‘‘ That a Christian man is 
the most free lord of all and subject to none,” and “ That 
a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all and subject 
to every one.” 

Here we stand at the centre of the New-Covenant recon- 
ciliation,—effected first between God and Man, then between 
man and man, self and society, race and race. Love is a 
thing supremely collective, and yet supremely personal— 
that in which the personal temper takes its most intense, 
characteristic and decisive expression, whether as displayed 
in the triune Deity or in a human family, in the solitary 
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soul bent in adoration before God or in the total communion 
of Christendom. Jesus Christ who “draws all men unto 
Himself,” who “ gathers all things into one,” though “all 
authority in heaven and upon earth” is in His hands, has 
foregone the use of other means than this. He will have in 
His service no hireling troops; He accepts no feigned 
obedience, no forced wills. ‘‘ Dost thou believe on the 
Son of God ? ’’—‘‘ Simon, son of John, lovest thou Me?” 
—these are Christ’s test-questions : so much for discipleship ; 
and for brotherhood it is laid down, “‘ This is my command- 
ment, that ye love one another as 1 loved you.” Our 
Church regulations and terms of membership, so far as they 
represent the mind of Christ, are applications of these 
principles. 

Tt follows that the only forms of authority which a pure 
Christianity recognises as valid for the spiritual man, have 
their bindingness in the conviction of truth and the con- 
straint of love. ‘‘ Art Thou a king then?” said Pilate to 
Jesus, challenging Him on behalf of Caesardom, the reign 
of force and frightfulness; the answer was, “ Every one 
that is of the truth heareth My voice . . . My kingdom is 
not of this world.” If the Church consents to be of this 
world, then to be sure she may use other implements ; 
_ she takes the road that leads to Jesuitry and the Inquisi- 
tion, to a baseness which makes her the contempt of earthly 
kingdoms: corruptio optim: pessima. “The truth of ‘the 
Gospel” is the trust lodged for all time with the disciples 
of Christ, to be held by a free and brotherly consent ; here 
_ is the covenant-bond of the Bride of Christ. But such truth 
᾿ς can be comprehended and handled only in the spirit of love. 
Truth and love are the twin pillars of the house built on the 
rock, in which the eternal Spirit dwells. 

Its permanence is guaranteed by the saying of Jesus: 
“Tf ye love Me, ye will keep My commandments; and 1 

VOL. x, 14 
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will ask the Father, and He will give you another Paracleto, 
that He may be with you for ever . . . He dwelleth witl 
you, and He shall be in you” (John xiv. 14-17). So the 
Apostolic Church conceived of its future, which is gromdall 
in love to Christ and secured by His promise of the Paraclete 
The Spirit of Truth, whose fulness had dwelt in the sin gle 
breast of Jesus, constitutes the Church by virtue of Hi ἢ 
residence in the hearts of Christian men, and makes it the 
temple of God. He animates and organises the Body οἱ 
Christ ; His presence unifies the’ Church ; He is its sole and 
sufficient infallibility. The Paraclete can take care of His 
own authority ; He knows how to express it, by this mouth- . 
piece or that, where and as He listeth. Those who haye 
ears hear from time to time what the Spirit saith to the 
Churches. Slowly but irreversibly His judgments go forth 
in the great verdicts of history, and are apprehended in the — 
communis sensus of the Christian society throughout the — 
world. History is essentially a moral process, a long | 
wrestling of the Spirit of God with the spirit of the world. 
Those who “ are of the truth ” and walk in Christ’s love, 
they ‘‘ have an unction from the Holy One,” as John said, 
and for practical purposes they sufficiently “know ”— 
following Jesus Christ, they ‘‘ have the light of life.” 

“Tf ye love Me, ye will keep my commandments,” said 
Jesus,—which is to say that moral purity and service to 
one’s fellows are the outcome of Christ’s truth and love 
lodged in the heart. By this practical fruit of the Spirit, by 
the manifest “ work of faith and labour of love,” memberiin > 
in Christ is recognised now and will be appraised in the. 
final judgment. In Christianity religion and ethics, each 
raised to its highest point, are fused into one. “ Already 
you are clean,” He said to His chosen, ”? because of the word 
T have spoken unto you’’: so “ abide in Me —and 1 in you.” 
Only as pure and upright men could the disciples combine 
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in Christ’s name to serve the kingdom of God. The double 
legend engraved on “ God’s firm foundation ” runs: “ The 
Lord knoweth them that are His ’—a sign for the Lord’s 
eyes alone; “and let every one that nameth the name of 
the Lord depart from iniquity ’—a token read and known 
of all men. 

The latter principle supplies a full warrant for Church 
discipline ; on this ground the Apostle Paul enforced upon 
the entire Corinthian Church, in a notorious case, the duty 
of ‘‘ judging them that are within” it and “ putting away 
the wicked person ” (1 Cor. v. 11-13). But since “‘ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law,” every moral offence is in some way 
or other a transgression of the cardinal precept, “‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’ (Rom. xiii. 8-10). The in- 
sistence on righteousness and clean living in the Christian 
brotherhood, and the oversight and social discipline neces- 
sary for this purpose, are nothing else than the enforcement 
of the sovereign principle of Christianity ; they are a matter- 
of-fact demand that men of Christ’s company should walk 
in love. The instant that the practice of personal duty, 
or the exercise of discipline in the community, ceases to be 
animated by love, it ceases to be Christian and relapses into 
Pharisaism. ‘‘ The end of the charge is love, out of a pure 
heart and a good conscience and undissembled faith.” 

But it takes great faith in love, and trust in the self- 
evidencing virtue of truth, to be content in these days of 
confusion and conflicting authorities with the principles of 
Jesus, content as He was when He yielded His body into 
Pilate’s hands. It demands a rare confidence in the power 
of the Holy Spirit to commit to Him the whole fortunes of 
the Church, and to forgo in every shape the aid of Peter’s 
sword and of the angel-legions. So long have we been used 
to deal in other modes of influence, so short are we of the 
love that beareth and hopeth all things and so unschooled 
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in the severities of love’s discipline, that we foresee but | 
dimly whither “the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus” 
may lead us, what efforts, sacrifices, heroisms it may demand — 
of us, or of those who shall follow us, in future endeavours to _ 
draw the scattered members of the body of Christ in this 
land together and to restore the unity of the Spirit in the 
bond of peace, In due time God will reveal even this unto — 
us. 
The first and last word respecting Church-unity lies in — 
the Apostolic benediction of ‘‘ the communion of the Holy — 
Ghost.” “There is,” said the Apostle who framed the a 
blessing, “‘ one body and one Spirit ’—one body because and 
in so far as there is one Spirit. We at this moment, ex- 
changing our thoughts through these words, are one man 
in Christ Jesus if and since the self-same Spirit animates us — 
each. At the bottom, nothing else matters—anyhow, — 
nothing else matters anything like so much as this. Other — 
resemblances and differences, of ecclesiastical name and 
rite and dogmatic formula—important, serviceable, sacred 
as they may be—are badges expressing or concealing the q 
spiritual fact. In the fellowship of God’s Spirit we trem- — 
blingly participate with God Himself, and have the pledge — 
and seal of immortality. Surely this may suffice to lift us 4 
above the middle-walls of partition: “we have fellowship _ 
one with another,” even though we suffer the loss of ignoring q 
our communion, while “‘ the blood of Jesus God’s Son cleans- si 
eth us from all sin” and the Spirit of God’s Son cries — 
“‘ Abba, Father ” within our several hearts. Then “truly — 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus a 
Christ’; and what shall separate us, who are already in — 
Him? “If any man has not the Spirit of Christ,’ cries 
St. Paul, “he is none of His”; but if any man has that — 
Spirit, then by that token he is mine also because he is 
Christ’s—whether Churchman or Nonconformist or non- — 
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descript ; and if I donot love and prize him, knowing him, 
I shall grieve the Holy Ghost and limit His communion for 
myself. 

When faith and patience have reached their perfect work 
in the saints, the Bride of Christ will escape at last from 
her Babylonish Captivity ; she will arise and shake herself 
from the dust. For her rent and stained garments she shall 
be arrayed in the “fine linen, bright and pure, which is the 
righteous acts of the saints,’’ and appear in a seamless robe 
like unto that her Master wore. So “‘ the marriage of the 
Lamb” will arrive when “ His wife hath made herself 
ready,’ when with undistracted mind and clear voice, 
brought now to perfect consent with the Spirit, the Church 
invites her Lord’s return. 

Grorce G. FInpuay. 
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Ir the present war found us unprepared to meet with — 
adequate military forces a crisis of unparalleled gravity, it — 
has also found us unable to give an answer all at once to — 
the host of new problems, moral and religious, which we 7 
have been called upon to face. We are trying to think — 
them out; but it is not easy to adjust our minds to a situa- ‘{ ; 
tion hitherto outside our experience—the whole Christian — 
world at war. What can be the meaning of the monstrous ‘4 
paradox? How are we to read the signs of the times? ὦ 

I venture to think that we may seek guidance, I do not 
say a solution of our problems, but considerations which : 3 
may help to clear our thoughts, in the teaching of the Old Ἢ 
Testament prophets on the subject of war. Long ago © 
Robertson Smith formulated an admirable generalisation: — 
“The place of the prophet is in a religious crisis where _ 
the ordinary intrepretation of acknowledged principles — 
breaks down, when it is necessary to go back, not to received — it 
doctrine, but to Jehovah Himself.’ Such a crisis, and q 
such a need is upon us now. | a 

Looked at broadly, and passing over side issues, the — 
teaching of the prophets on the subject of war appears to : 4 
follow four lines: (1) God makes use of war to chastise — 
His own people ; (2) God has enemies, not only the enemies — 
of His people, but the enemies of His universal righteous- — 
ness, and He goes to war against them; (3) when these 4g 
are overthrown a reign of peace succeeds, and war is over; — 


triumph of God’s righteousness at the cost of all opposing — 
powers in heaven and earth. Let us take these points in — 
order. q 


1 Prophets of Israel (1882), p. 82. 
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(1) God makes use of war to chastise His own people. 
Perhaps the most original contribution which the prophets 
rendered to human thought was their conception of the 
divine government of the world. They taught their age 
how to interpret history. Their idea of a divine purpose 
working itself out in the events of the times, now 
an axiom of religious thinking, furnished them with 
a clue which accounts for their steadiness of vision, their 
sense of the true proportion of things, even at moments of 
impending ruin. For example, during the last half of the 
eighth century B.c. the Assyrian peril darkened the whole 
outlook of the countries bordering the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The main object of Assyria was to dispute 
supremacy with Egypt; every obstacle that stood in the 
way, the lesser states of Syria and Palestine, must be 
crushed out of existence. No civilising or beneficent aim, 
nothing but ruthless ambition and lust of conquest, in- 
stigated the cruel campaigns which left behind them a 
long trail of desolation; yet Isaiah declares that they 
were all part of Jahveh’s work or plan. The prophet’s 
contemporaries could discern nothing beyond the clash 
of opposing forces, and thereby proved their own spiritual 
deadness: ‘‘Jahveh’s operations they regard not, and 
the work of his hands they do not see.” The terror is 
approaching, the overflowing scourge is passing through, 
in order that Jahveh “may work his work, his strange 
work, and enact his act, his strange act.”! To the inspired 
perception of Amos, Isaiah, Hosea, Jahveh Himself was 
urging on the dreaded descent of Assyria, and, startling as 
it might appear to a shallow patriotism, was Himself 
taking sides against His own people. At one time the 
Assyrian is the rod of Jahveh’s anger to be used against a 


1 Jsaiah v. 12; vi. 11-13; x. 23; xxviii. 21 f, 
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disaffected Israel; at another, the Assyrian is the lion which 
holds Jerusalem a helpless prey in its claws.! 

Later on, in Jeremiah’s time, it was first of all the Scyth-— 
ians, “‘ the foe from the north,” who were to be the weapon 
of chastisement ; the prophet’s expectations were not ful- 
filled, for in 625 B.c. the barbarians swept through Pales- 
tine along the sea-coast without actually attacking Judah ; 
but he allowed his words to stand, for they could be applied — 
equally well to the Chaldean invasion later on2 Babylon — 
had now become the dominant power, and Babylon was 
the instrument which Jahveh wielded to quench “ the voice — 
of mirth and the voice of gladness, the voice of the bride- 
groom and the voice of the bride, the sound of the mill- 4 
stones and the light of the candle’ (xxv. 10). Jeremiah ~ 
even hails Nebuchadnezzar repeatedly as Jahveh’s “ ser- 
vant,” bound to execute His will against the land (xxv. 9: 
xxvii. 6; xliii. 10). Ezekiel is more uncompromising still. 
In a fierce but splendid lyric he invokes the ! 


Sword, sword, sharpened and burnished ! 
In order to slaughter and slay it is sharpened, 
In order to flash as lightning, burnished !” (xxi. 8-17 [13-22]). 


It is the sword which Jahveh has put into the hand of the ~ 
king of Babylon to wound and kill in Jahveh’s own city — 
(cf. Jer. li. 20-23). q 

The prophets, then, bade their people see in the dreadful — 
events of the day, not the outcome of merely savage im- — 
pulse, but movements instigated by God, and designed to — 
carry out His purpose; that purpose was to chastise His . 
Israel, and bring home to them a sense of guilt. 

Now we have no right to transfer in a rough and ready 
fashion the teaching of the prophets to the conditions of © 
a very different age, and apply it directly to the circum- — 
stances of the hour. The religious interpretation of history ὦ 


1 Isa. x. 5; xxxi, 4, 3 Jer. i—vi. 
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which lies behind these prophecies is what we want to grasp. 
From time to time God’s people are called upon to pass the 
test of war andsuffering. Ifthey can stand it, if they learn 
to recognise a divine purpose in the discipline, they emerge, 
purified in spirit, to advance a step further along the 
way of faith and obedience. Without presumption we 
may believe that the present visitation is meant to convince 
us that, as a nation, we have much to repent. of; those 
who wish to read its lesson aright will be the first to make 
their own the ancient words of a penitent people, ““ We have 
sinned and dealt wickedly, both we and our fathers.” 

(2) In the next place we learn from the prophets that 
God has enemies and that He wages war against them. 
Almost all the prophets deliver oracles against foreign 
nations. Amos begins the practice, and the others follow 
him: “ For three transgressions of Damascus, yea for 
four, I will not turn away the punishment thereof,” and 
so on with the Philistines, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab 
(Amos i. 3-ii. 3). Sometimes the prophets are wholly, 
sometimes mainly, concerned with the fate of the nations.} 
Moreover, at the later period, prophecy tends to deal less 
with the topic discussed under the previous heading; the 
interest has shifted from the fall of Jerusalem to the fall 
of Babylon. “Jahveh hath opened his armoury, and 
hath brought forth the weapons of his indignation: for 
the Lord, Jahveh of hosts, hath a work to do in the land 
of the Chaldeans’ (Jer. 1. 25). 

The idea of Jahveh as a war-God meets us early in the 
history: “‘Jahveh is a man of war, Jahveh is his name ” 
(Exod. xv. 3); in the Song of Deborah He is imagined as 
travelling from Sinai to march at the head of His tribes. 
But in the prophets the old conception is elevated and re- 
applied. Jahveh is still the Warrior, but His weapons 


1 £o (1) Nahum, Obadiah, Jonah ; (2) Fabakkuk, 
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are moral qualities: ‘‘ He put on righteousness as a breast- 
plate, and an helmet of salvation upon his head; and he 
put on garments of vengeance for clothing, and was clad 
with zeal as a cloke” (Isa. lix. 17). Moreover He is no 
longer thought of as leading His Israelites to victory, but 
as fighting elsewhere, or stirring up others to fight (e.g. 


Jer. li. 11), against their persecutors. His people at home 


in Jerusalem can hear the distant thunder of the battle: 
«Hark! a crash from the city. Hark! from the temple. 
Hark! Jahveh is dealing recompence to his foes ”’ (Isa. Ixvi. 
6; cf. xiii.4). In this connexion we recall the famous apos- 
trophe in Isaiah lxiii.: “ Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with crimsoned garments from Bozrah?” It is 
none other than Jahveh returning from the slaughter of 
the Edomites. 

What do the prophets mean when they speak of Jahveh 
carrying on war against the nations? No doubt it was 
held that Israel’s enemies were Jahveh’s enemies, and that 
He could be trusted to defend His own. At the same 
time the prophets meant much more than this. Their 
range of vision travelled beyond the boundaries of the 
Judean hills. For them there was only one God in the 
world, whose standard of right and wrong was the same 
for all men; hence wherever wickedness prevailed, and 
cruelty, and blasphemous pride like that of the tyrants of 
Babylon, Egypt, and Tyre, Jahveh would wage war against 
it.2 If Israel was to be visited, the same standard would 
be applied to the heathen. . 

Moreover, the heathen imagined that Israel’s downfall 
carried with it the downfall of Jahveh. It was a grave 
misconception which must be removed, even by dire judg- 


1 E.g. Isa. x. 17-19, 33 £.; xiv. 25; xxix. 7; xxx. 27-33; xxxviil. 35; 


Mic. iv. 11f.; Jer. 1. 11f.; li. 35 £3; Ezek. xxv., xxxv.; Zeeh.i. 14 f. 
* Amos i, 3-ii. 3; Isa. xiv. 4-23; Ezek. xxviii. 12-19; xxxii. 2 ff. 
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ments ; Jahveh will vindicate His name, and prove Him- 
self to be no mere tribal Deity involved in the fate of His 
people, but the one true and living God. Ezekiel states 
the doctrine in its most austere form (xxv. 7, 11, 14, 17; 
xxviii. 26); other prophets hold out the possibility of the 
nations learning the truth from Israel (e.g. Isa. ii. 3 ff.; xlv. 
14; xlix. 6f.); but all proclaim that the destiny of the 
nations is determined by their attitude towards Israel ; 
either they must submit, or they are doomed to perish. 

In considering whether these oracles against the nations 
have any message for us to-day, we must make allowance 
for the limitations of the prophets’ thought. It is as far 
removed from present realities as the medieval mappa 
mundi, which places Jerusalem at the centre of the world. 
The form in which the prophets clothe their idea belongs 
to their own day; but in the idea itself we recognise a per- 
manent’ truth. A nation’s place in the world depends 
upon its fitness to be incorporated into the kingdom of 
God, and upon the degree to which it acknowledges His 
universal rule.1 Again, we cannot literally intrepret the 
prophets’ language to mean that the enemies of England 
are the enemies of God, and that He may be trusted to 
overthrow them; but we do learn that God has enemies. 
Cruelty, pride, injustice, will be punished, even at the 
cost of peace. 

(3) But the prophets realise that God’s purpose does 
not end with the chastisement of His people or an attack 
upon unrighteousness wherever it is found. He has in 
view a reign of peace on earth; there is “a future and a 
hope ” for Israel (Jer. xxix. 11). Before this can be ful- 
filled the hostile powers must be put out of action, as we 
have just seen; then Israel will be gathered and restored 
to its own land, “and they shall dwell securely therein; 

1 See Skinner, Hzckiel, pp. 216 ff. 
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yea, they shall build houses, and plant vineyards, and — 
shall dwell securely; when I have executed judgments — 
upon all those that do them despite round about them” 
(Ezek. xxviii. 26). Primarily it is Israel who is to enjoy — 
this state of peace; but here and there we come upon ἃ 
prophetic vision which contemplates the nations casting 
in their lot with Israel, and streaming up to Zion to offer — 
worship in the religious capital of the world; “they shall 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against — 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” So runs — 
a prophecy, of uncertain origin and date, which has been ~ 
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preserved in the books of Isaiah and Micah (Isa. ii. 2-4= 


Mic. iv. 1-4; cf. Zech. viii. 20-22). Apparently this 
prospect of the end of war came to be specially cherished 
in the later days; for Hosea ii. 18, which declares, “I 


will break the bow and the sword and the battle out of the 


land,” appears to be a later addition to its present context. 
And at times there rises before the gaze of the prophet — 


the figure of One who is to reign over this kingdom of peace 


(Isa. xi. 1-9; Jer. xxiii. 5f.; xxxiii.15f.). It is often taken — 


for granted that the ideal King described in Isaiah ix. 1-7 
is a victorious warrior, no doubt on the strength of his 


title “‘“Mighty God” (δ gibbér); but as Dr. Buchanan 
Gray has pointed out,! while gibbor is often used of a war- 


rior (e.g. Ps. xxiv. 8), the word does not necessarily denote 


might manifested in war; the other titles suggest a differ- 
ent character; he is Prince of Peace; war has already — 


been abolished before he comes to reign (v. 5). This ideal 


Ruler appears again in Zechariah ix. 9f.; he comes “with — 
lowly pomp”; he is righteous and saved, that is,delivered 
from the perils of war; “and he shall speak peace unto — 
the nations; and his dominion shall be from sea to sea, — 


1 Isaiah (Int. Crit. Comment. Series), pp. 173, 168. 
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and from the River to the ends of the earth.” It is, 
therefore, questionable whether the Messiah was ever 
thought of as a conqueror or a warrior ; he is a king ruling 
righteously over an unlimited empire of peace. 

In our hopes for the future we must be careful not to 
lose sight of this element in the prophets’ vision. What 
they look forwards to is no mere cessation of war, but a 
kingdom of peace, the rule of a righteous King, whose 
very office implies that he has subjects, and requires of 
them obedience to His laws and loyal service to his Per- 
son. We are fighting for the peace of the world; let us 
see to it that when, in God’s good time, peace comes we 
are true to the prophetic ideal of a nobler civilisation based 
upon obedience to the divine King, and springing from a 
bolder acceptance of His rule. 

(4) With this blessed prospect in the future we might 
imagine that the prophets would remain content. But 
such is not the case. One of the most impressive features of 
Ezekiel’s book is the way in which chapters xxxviii—ix. follow 
chapters xxxiv.—vii. The prophet has announced the restora- 
tion of Israel, outwardly united and inwardly reformed ; 
the clean water has been sprinkled upon them, the new 
heart and the new spirit have been implanted; another 
David has become their shepherd; a covenant of peace is 
established, and God’s sanctuary set up in the midst of 
them for evermore. We seem to have reached the climax, 
when to our surprise there follows the terrible invasion of 
Gog from the land of Magog—all the forces of heathendom 
combined to attack “my people Israel”; they are over- 
thrown in a tremendous conflict, amid convulsions of na- 
ture. It is God’s final war, the ultimate crisis of history , 
This representation produced a lasting effect upon subse- 
quent thought; it was taken over by the New Testament 


_ seer (Rev. xix., xx.). 
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We enter here the region of apocalypse. The prophets. 
were not satisfied with a prospect of future blessedness in — 
store for Israel; they looked beyond it to some further — 
act of God. They had different ways of imagining the ~ 
successive episodes in the great drama. Without pursuing — 
any unity of plan in their conceptions, they tried to give — 
scope to an element in their religion which seems to have © 
been present from early times, that element which we call 
apocalyptic or eschatological. Traditionally it took the — 
form of a belief in the Day of the Lord which, we know ~ 
from Amos, was current both among the people and in ~ 
circles more spiritually advanced (Amos v. 18-20). As — 
time went on, and apocalyptic conceptions of the future dM: 
gained a leading place in prophetic minds, the Day of the — 


Lord came to be invested with more and more significance. 


Thus, as a counterpart to Ezekiel’s vision of Gog and his ~ 
impious troops, we have in Zechariah xii. an anticipation of a 
a general attack upon Jerusalem by all the peoples round ia 
about, who, like the northern barbarians, are defeated by a 


Jahveh Himself. The same idea is expressed in Joel iii. 11 ff. : 


“ Multitudes, multitudes in the valley of decision! for the _ 
day of Jahveh is near in the valley of decision.” Even 
closer to the language and thought of the later apocalypses — 


is the vision in Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. ‘‘ And it shall come to 


pass in that day that Jahveh shall punish the host of the 5 
high ones on high, and the kings of the earth upon the — 


earth.” Apocalyptic descriptions often borrow from popu- 


lar mythology. According to an old belief there was war 
in heaven before the creation of the present world: there — 
will be war, says the prophet, before the birth of the new — 


world. It is the war in which evil is finally overthrown, 


and God’s righteous will prevails; it ushers in the final — 


blessedness of His people. 


This prophetic conception has been transferred to Chris- 
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tian theology. We are inclined nowadays to drop, or 
perhaps to retranslate, the imagery of the day of judgment, 
of heaven and hell: yet it enshrines a permanent truth 
without which the moral order of the universe becomes 
unintelligible. The prophets dreamed their great dreams 
of the last things, and clothed them in the solemn figures 
congenial to their ways of thinking. The symbols pass and 
change with the changing thoughts of men; but under 
these symbols of war and overthrow and judgment there 
abides the fact that goodness and right and truth will prevail 
in the end; evil is certain to be condemned and blotted 
out ; and God will be all in all. 
G. A. Cooxz. 
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In times of danger and anxiety there are not a few Psalms 
which are found to have a sustaining spiritual power. Pre- ᾿. 
eminent among these is Psalm xci. Its unfaltering ὕοπθ 
is a cordial in itself. Its splendid promises culminate in 
words which (once heard) must ever ring in the memory: 
“He shall give his angels charge over thee to keep thee in 
all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” The Psalm has the Ὁ 
personal touch which strengthens the fainthearted in the 
thick of danger: ‘‘A thousand shall fall at thy side and 
᾿ς ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall not come nigh 
thee.” 

And yet Psalm xci., for all the directness of its appeal 
to the heart, offers some difficulties to the understanding. — 

Verse 1 (as rendered in A.V. and R.V. text) is plainly 
tautological: ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret place of the — 
most High shall abide (lodge) under the shadow of the 
Almighty.” The words which immediately follow in verse 
2 puzzle the reader by an abrupt change of person, “I 
will say of JeEHovaun, He is my refuge.”” Why should the 
first person be used here? A fresh difficulty emerges in 
verse 3, where without warning the person changes again. 
Thus we find that the man who is the object of the Lorp’s 
protection is spoken of in the third person in verse 1; he — 
speaks in the first person in verse 2; and finally he is ad- 
dressed in the second person in verse 3. After this the 
construction of verse 3 is continued to verse 9, where the 
interpreters stumble against a fresh difficulty, for the second — 
person is still used, but now it is Jenovan whois addressed. 
We find, in short, that the language of this Psalm is great _ 
and simple, but the poem is marked by a certain apparent 


inconsequence. 


light. 
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by a general exegesis of the Psalm. 


1 


2. 


a 


A TEMPLE PSALM (cf. Ps. xcii.). 
(Addressed to an inhabitant of Zion.) 


Tur Psatmist’s EXHORTATION. 


O thou that dwellest in the secret place of the most High, 


Lodging by night under the shadow of the Almighty, 


Say thou of JEHovan, He is my refuge and my stronghold, 


My God in whom I trust. 
For He shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the deadly word ; 


. With His pinions let Him cover thee, 


And under His wings take thou refuge. 


His faithfulness is an encompassing shield ! 


Tur PSALMIST PROMISES SAFETY AT HOME (vv. 5-8). 


. Thou shalt not be afraid of terror by night, 


Nor of arrow that flieth by day, 


. Nor of pestilence that walketh in darkness, 


Nor of destruction that destroyeth at noonday. 
When a thousand fall at thy side, 

And ten thousand at thy right hand, 

It shall not come nigh thee. , 


. Only with thine eyes shalt thou behold, 


And see the recompense of the wicked ! 


Tue PSALMIST TURNS TO JEHOVAH (v. 9a). 


9a. Yea, Thou, O JEHOVAH, art my refuge! 


THE PSALMIST PROMISES SAFETY ABROAD (vv. 9b—13). 


9b. Since thou hast made the Most High thy dwelling, 
10. There shall no evil befall thee, 


Nor calamity come nigh thy tent ; 


11. For He shall give His messengers charge over thee 


To keep thee in all thy journeys, 
vol, x. 16 


So the main object of this paper is to 
make a suggestion as to the structure and reference of 
Psalm xci. which may bring its essential unity into clearer 
This suggestion is here presented in a slightly revised 
translation arranged. under analytical headings and followed 
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12. In their hands they shall hold thee up, 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 
13. Thou shalt tread upon lion and cobra ; 
Strong lion and serpent shalt thou trample under foot. 


JEHOVAH CONFIRMS THE PsAtmistT’s PROMISES (vv. 14-16). a 


14. He hath set his love upon me, and I will deliver him ; 

I will set him on high, for he hath acknowledged My name. — 
15. When he calleth upon Me, I will answer him, 

I am with him in affliction ; 

I will deliver him and ‘bring him to honour. 
16. With long life will I satisfy him, 

And show him the joy of My salvation. 


A few points of language and criticism must first be 
noticed. In taking verse 1 in a vocative sense and in pointing 
“VON (ver. 2) as an imperative, I follow Barhebraeus in loco. 
(No alteration in the consonantal text is involved.) For 
parallels for the imperative see Psalm lxvi. 3; xevi. 10. 
The rendering “deadly word” (ver. 3) for ‘“ noisome — 7 
pestilence ” is supported by the LXX (λόγου ταραχώδους). 
It involves no difference from the consonants of the M.T. — 
In verse 4 “an encompassing shield ” depends on an easy _ 
transposition of two letters, but it cannot be regarded asa 
certain rendering. Further, the jussive rendering of the 
first verb (“let him cover thee ’’) is given tentatively ; the 
verb might be taken as an ordinary imperfect (future). 


This is a “Temple Psalm,” and the “secret place” of — 
which verse 1 speaks is not Heaven, but the earthly sanctuary _ 
where JEHOVAH dwelt in cloud and thick darkness (Psalm 
xxvii. 4, 5; of. 1 Kings viii. 10-12). The inhabitant of 
Jerusalem believed that he “‘ sojourned with God,” and the 
address, ‘‘ Thou that dwellest in the secret place of the — 
Most High,” appealed to him as a true description of his — 
privileged position. a 

Privileged it was indeed, and therefore dangerous to 
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spiritual life. Hence the need of a Psalm of Instruction 
and of warning for the inhabitant of Zion. The Psalmist 
seeks to ‘‘ convert” his hearers from the Temple to the 
Lord of the Temple. It is not Mount Zion, he says in effect, 
that is your refuge and your stronghold, but Jenovan Him- 
self : see that you confess Him in His saving power (ver. 2). 

The first instance which the Psalmist takes of JEHOVAH’sS 
power to deliver is (very appropriately) one in which stone 
walls and inaccessible heights are of no avail. The enemy 
fights with his tongue and is within the city, but 
JEHOVAH will save the Psalmist from the snare and 
from the word which carries death. False accusation falls 
harmless against the man whom the Lorp defends. The 
magician mutters his incantation against him in vain. 
Therefore, says the Psalmist, Let JEHovAH cover thee, and 
take refuge with Him. No material shield will shelter thee, 
but His faithfulness is strong against all falsehood. The 
Psalmist, in order to confirm His assurances, appeals to a 
general truth, His FAITHFULNESS IS AN ENCOMPASSING 
SHIELD (vers. 3, 4). 

But if the citizen of Zion obeys the Psalmist’s exhortation, 
what follows? ‘Two answers are given. The first (vers, 5-8) 
is that Deliverance will be granted from two of the great 
fears of the denizen of an eastern city—the fear of pestilence 
and the fear of war. The Psalmist, had he been aiming at 
logical completeness, might have added a reference to famine, 
the. companion of war and the precursor of pestilence, but 
he has said enough for the vivid illustration of his theme. 
By night and by day Jexnovau protects the man who takes 
refuge with Him. When the pestilence strikes at midnight 
and a great cry is made in the narrow streets of the city 
(Exod. xii. 29, 30), his house is untouched; when the 
besiegers cast their flights of arrows (Isa. xxxvii. 33) against 
the battlements at noon (Jer. vi. 3), he remains unscathed. 
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But while Jnnovan protects His own, the Holy City dosti 
not. Thousands fall within it by pestilence or by war, but — 
JEHOVAH the Righteous Judge makes a distinction mane | 
festing His judgment on the wicked before the eyes of the Ν 
faithful (vers. 5-8), | 


**Thou shalt see the recompense of the wicked.” 
words evidently spring from some past experience of the 
Psalmist, which he remembers vividly. He himself has 
seen in the midst of calamity a distinction made between — 
the wicked and those who trust in God. Saved himself, he 
was granted the awful vision of the judgments of JeHovan. 
He remembers, and so he ejaculates his personal confession, — 
“Thou, O Jenovan, art my refuge.” Desiring to instruct 
another, he recalls his own lesson. ‘4 

Nothing indeed can be truer to the experiences of the ‘ 
spiritual life than this sudden yearning of the Psalmist to Ν 
confess again for himself the truth which he desires to teach. — 
We are reminded of the personal confession which surprises 4 
us in the middle of Jacob’s blessing of his sons, “I have 
waited for thy salvation, Ὁ JnnHovan” (Gen. xlix. 18). q 

Refreshed in spirit by this moment of communion with 
God the Psalmist now resumes his assurances to the faithfu 13 
citizen of Zion. Hitherto he has promised him protec tion 
in the city only. But such assurances might leave his 
hearer with the belief that the Temple was a talisman, 
and that personal trust in JEnovan and confession of His 
Name were unnecessary. And so the Psalmist adds a 
further promise. The faithful man shall be safe when he 
leaves the protection of the city and journeys over the 
burning desert. The desert on the way to Egypt is probab! y 
in the poet’s mind, so vividly described in Isaiah xxx. | ᾿ 
“The land of trouble and anguish, from whence come the 
lioness and the lion, the viper and fiery flying eee 2 


“il 
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It is to this day a land of drought and hot loose flints, and 
if the lion has disappeared, the cobra still remains. 

Travelling even in this desert, the Psalmist says, the 
man who “ dwells in the Most High ” is safe. He is God’s 
“client.’”” When he pitches his tent for the night, no evil 
_ touches it, when he moves onward the messengers of the 
Most High are about him. When he crosses the pathless 
__waste of loose flints he does not stumble, for the angels hold 
_ him up. Τῇ the lion and the cobra beset his way, he passes 
triumphantly over them. He tramples all dangers under 
his feet (vers. 90-- 13). 

This Psalm is not, like so many others, a soliloquy. Rather 
_ it is a Divine message by a prophet making an appeal and 
_ conveying instruction. It is a piece of torah,) to use a 
common prophetic word. It is appropriate, therefore, that 
it should close with words which JEHovau puts into the 
Psalmist’s mouth (vers. 14-16). These last three verses 
_ are important for our knowledge of Old Testament religion ; 
they illustrate (if we may use so familiar a word) the father- 
_liness of God. The Lorp desires personal relations with 
_ His true worshipper; He accepts the love which the man 
_ sets upon him, and He allows His Name to be known (ver. 14). 
_ The same note is preserved in verse 15; the promises, “I. 
_ will hear him ” and “1 will deliver him ” are united by the 
assurance, “I am with him in affiiction,” which gives a 
_ deeper and more personal tone to both. Finally verse 16 
ν promises “‘length of days,” so that the faithful may live 
j and recognise his deliverance from affliction as God’s doing 
(vers. 14-16). 
It is surely right to regard this Psalm as addressed to 
_ an individual rather than to the Jewish people. It is true 
_ that when Smend wrote his paper in the ZAT'W for 1888 
Claiming about 80 Psalms as “national,” he reckoned 


1 158. i. 10; viii. 16; et passim. 
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(page 87) this Psalm in the majority. So F. Baethgen, 
in his commentary (1897), states the subject in the wo ds, 
“Israel, geborgen in Jahves Schirm, mag getrost sein in 
allen Gefahren.” But we may ask, Why Israel? ‘The in- 
dividual Israelite is here without doubt ; he sees ten thousand 
fall at his right hand ; he first lives in a city and afterwa ‘ 
goes travelling with a tent; he encounters the lion and th 
cobra; he receives the promise of length of days. Βα 7 
why must this person be a personification of Israel? It is 
possible, but there is no touch in the Psalm to make it 
probable. Even if ‘‘ my salvation ” in verse 16 is an allusi on 
to the coming of the Messianic kingdom (a very doubtful 
supposition), the person to whom it is shown may be an- 
individual like the Simeon of Luke ii. If, again, it be urg 
that assurances so confident as those of this Psalm migh’ οἷν 
be given to Israel, but not to an Israelite, we may ὃ 
that theimplied argument is both subjective and incoactidl ve. 
The existence of such passages as Psalm xxxiy. 12 ff. 
xxxvii. 23-27, 38-40 is a sufficient answer to such hasty 
reasoning. 
This Psalm is not only a great religious utterance, it 5. 
also a great poem; and there is a certain painful inte ost 
in seeing how it fares in the hands of metrical theorists 
who for the last thirty years or more have undertaken 
task of gilding the lily of Hebrew poetry. Bernh. Duhm~ 
(Psalmen, 1899, in loco), following G. Bickell (Carmina V.T., 
page 64), describes this Psalm as written in lines containing 
three accented syllables each (“ dreihebig ”’) combined into 
stanzas of four lines each. He fits the poem into his mold 
with the help of a number of emendations. We may well 
ask whether the Psalm gains or loses by the process. On 
the answer depends the degree of probability that Duhm’s 
conjectural metrical scheme for this great poem is verily 
the Psalmist’s own. 
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The metricist’s first stanza consists of verses 1 and 2. 
The number of “lines ” is suitable, but the number of ac- 
cented syllables in lines 3 and 4 taken together is excessive— 
seven where there should be six. So Duhm re-writes verse 
2:— 

He saith (ἐρεῖ, LXX) to Jrnovan, my refuge; 

My stronghold, I will trust in Him. 
But is not the verse the poorer for the omission of the 
decisive confession, ‘My God” ὁ It is the supreme cry 
of true personal religion which Dr. Duhm is proposing to 
omit altogether from this Psalm, and that though it occurs 
at an appropriate, nay at a critical, point! 

The second proposed stanza consists of verses 3, 4a. In 
verse 3, Duhm does not explain how he obtains two lines 
of three accents each, though explanation is badly needed, 
for the M.T. gives a line of five accents followed by one 
which has only two. Verse 4, which should contain just 
two lines, contains also a third (4b), which, however, Duhm 
removes to another part of the Psalm as unconcernedly - 
as if it were a length of gas-piping.' “It is manifest ”’ 
(‘liegt auf der Hand ”’), he says, that its right position is 
after verse 7. He supports his opinion by saying that it is 
Bickell’s opinion, but Bickell’s object is to establish the same 
metrical scheme,? so that the agreement of these two scholars 
is no substantial confirmation of the view which they share. 
On the other hand, the contrast between the false and 
deadly word of man and the faithfulness of JeHovauz is lost. 
Verses 5, 6 yield four lines of three accents each, and form 
perhaps the only really satisfactory “stanza,” which is 
common both to Duhm’s scheme and to the M.T. Verse 7; 
@ passage complete in sense, forcible, and terse, measures 
only three of Duhm’s (Bickell’s) lines. To supply the fourth 


1 If this criticism sounds severe, it does not seem to me to be unjust. 
2 Carmina V. Τ'΄., 1882, page θά. 
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line needed to complete his stanza he tears away 4b from 


its present context. The fifth stanza—surely an extremely — . 


ill-compacted one—is made up of verses 8, 9,1 which Duhm 
strives to weld together by reading “ thy refuge” (against 
all the versions!) instead of “‘my refuge ’” :—‘‘ For thou 
thyself hast in JEHovAH thy refuge.” In favour of 
this reading Duhm cites nothing but the opinion of Well- 
hausen, whose work on the Psalms is by no means equal 


to his work on the Hexateuch and onSamuel. Verses 10,11 


and 12, 13, form Duhm’s sixth and seventh stanzas, on 
which it may be said that according to the sense a much 
better stanza could be formed of verses 11, 12, but this would 
cut across Duhm’s scheme. 

Two stanzas remain to be cut out of verses 14-16, but 
there are in the M.T. seven lines only instead of the eight 
which are necessary for the metricist. The third line of 
the eighth stanza is supplied by the first words of verse 15: 


“Ἢ shall call upon Me and I will answer him.” 


The fourth line, says Duhm, can be supplied somewhat on 
the model of Isaiah lviii. 9, thus: 


“Ἢ shall cry, and I will say, Here I am.” 


The easy confidence with which Dr. Duhm fixes his metre 
upon Psalm xci. springs from his general views on the 
Psalter. The Introduction to his Psalmen shows that he 
has a low opinion both of their style and of their substance. 


The parallelismus membrorum (he writes on page XXv.) — 


sometimes lends elevation (“ Schwung ”’) to the language, but 

much more often (“viel haufiger ’’) leads to useless repetition. 

The Psalter was popular with the Jews, because (he says) 

“the great mass of the people always have a preference for 

the usual, the simple, the mediocre, even the trivial” 

(ibid.). Toa critic with such views it must always seem an 
1 So also in Bickell. 


Ν 
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easy task toemend a Psalm even by supplying missing lines. 
A “useless repetition ’’ can be readily supplied. On the other 
hand, to any one who has felt something of the depth and 

_ power of the Psalter, Dr. Duhm’s metrical scheme, in this 
case at least, will seem too dearly bought. There is loss 
_ of a religious note in verse 2 and again in verse 9a; a loss 
of the antithesis between 3b and 4b; a blunting of the 
terse force of verse 7; a breaking of the close connexion 

_ between verses 11 and 12; and last but not least, a destruction 
οὗ the unity of verse 15. At such a cost is a great lyric 
outburst brought within the bonds of a smooth and common 
metre. Surely most'readers will feel that Bickell and Duhm 

_ have only departed further from the true text by their pro- 

posed ‘‘restorations.”” They have 
**Stained the purple they would fold.” 
W. Emery Barnes. 
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A srizr sketch of eschatological beliefs in the first Christian Ἵ 
century must of necessity deal largely in instances or ἴῃ 
rough generalisations. The variety of view and attitude 
is too great for detail. Several distinguishable influences 
played upon the Christian mind throughout this period, 
giving form to religious hope; of these the most important — 
are the inherited conceptions of the Old Testament and — 
later Judaism, the Spirit-filled life of believers and the 
teaching of Jesus. The form of ideas or of imagery owed 
most to the first of these three; the decisive content and 
spirit was in large measure derived from the other two. ; 

As to one aspect of the framework of reflection in this — 
province a single word is desirable. It is known that Jewish — 
eschatology fixes a dividing-line, in the course of things, 
between two ages or aeons—the present and the future. 
The first is closed, the second inaugurated, by the coming 
of the Messiah. Now this distinction reappears in the 
New Testament and retains there the characteristics which — 
formerly belonged to it ; that is, the present age is not merely 
opposed to the future as below is to above, or mundane to 
transcendent. Its quality too is different: perishable as’ 
opposed to imperishable, false to true, bad to good. It isa 
sphere ruled by diabolic agency, whereas in the Coming 
Age all the powers of Satan and his hosts will be destroyec 
St Paul often regards the present age as lasting up to 
Parousia, at other times he conceives the Christian as 
already delivered from its sway and made partaker in the 
blessings of the world to come. ᾿ 


That the risen and exalted Lord will return in Divin 
glory is a conviction common to all New Testament wri 
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(Acts iii. 31; 1 Pet. iv. 7; 1 Thess. iv. 15; Heb. x. 37; 
Jas. v. 8; 1 John ii. 18). The world was ripe for downfall : 
its place would presently be taken by a new world void of 
sin and of evil which God purposed to introduce by direct 
operation, sending His Son from heaven. Of this new age 
Christians are now members in principle. One mood con- 
᾿ stitutes the prevailing undertone of life and work—passion- 
ate yearning for the Day that will vindicate faith before 
the world, instal Christ in full power, and give to His disciples 
the promised Kingdom. Nothing so well proves the over- 
powering influence of Jesus, or men’s sense of debt to Him, 
as this estimate of His place in the final scene. Already 
they knew Him as their Deliverer from sin, and with corre- 
sponding intensity they looked for the immediate arrival 
of the catastrophe, or series of catastrophes, by means of 
which, having appeared in bodily form, He would close 
the record of history and bless His people with perfect 
life. 

Now this belief is not gathered out of the air at random, 
it rests on the fact of the Resurrection. That revolutionis- 
ing event did not merely help men to conceive the Parousia, 
but formed a guarantee of its reality. The fulfilment of 
God’s promise had begun. By victory over death Christ 
had entered on such a career as could only terminate in 
His complete triumph. By His first advent He had pre- 
pared His own way for the second. Thus many prophetic 
or apocalyptic expressions which originally treated of the 
first coming of the Messiah were. carried over, as if by 
instinct, to His return. For the present He is in heaven, 
but the repentance of the people will speedily bring Him to 
earth again (Acts iii. 20ff.). Two notable differences mark 
off the new Christian hope from that of contemporary 
Judaism. (1) Christians know who the Messiah is; He is 
Jesus of Nazareth, and it is to Jesus they give the central 
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place in the great event their own generation is to witness. 
(2) At the judgment instituted by Christ at the Parousia, the 
test will no longer be adhesion to Israel or submission 
to the Mosaic law; salvation will depend exclusively on 
faith in Jesus Christ. Apart from this, virtually all the 
leading categories of the eschatological scheme were trans- 
ferred from Judaism to Christian thought—the Parousia, 
the resurrection, the judgment, etc. The expectation of 
the Lord’s return does not seem to have been any less 
vivid or absorbing in Gentile Christian circles. Men lived 
amid the dawning rays of the New Age, waiting for the 
full noon. No one, however, ventured to fix the date of the 
consummation, for the subject was one on which even Jesus 
had professed ignorance. What was certain was that it 
would arrive suddenly (1 Thess. v. 2; Rev. iii. 3). It 
would be difficult to overstate the importance of this keen 
longing for the Advent as inspiring the religious zeal and 
moral discipline of the early Church. True, unwholesome 
effects were not lacking (2 Thess.) In certain quarters an 


excited or pedantic tendency arose to calculate the nearness — 4 


of the end by scrutiny of contemporary incidents, such as 
plagues or famines, or the harshness of persecution. 

This is the temper which we must imagine as pervading 
the Christian society as a whole. It is not expressed in the 
New Testament by way of bare prediction or of writing 


history in advance, but in order to inspire and console. — ) 


Always the motive of the eschatology is ethical. To δ 
strengthen faith, to re-animate hope, to inculcate patience, 


to infuse brave and joyous endurance—this is the aim Ἧ 


invariably kept in view. The Book of Revelation, with 108. 
closing petition, “‘ Come, Lord Jesus,” is in purpose wholly 
practical: it is meant to impart courage to the persecuted, 
to fill them with the enthusiastic confidence of triumph so 
that they may encounter worthily the last great conflict 
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between the Rule of God and the Kingdom of evil, sym- 
bolised by and concentrated in Caesar-worship. 


When we turn to St. Paul, we must not speak with 
exaggeration, as some recent authors have done, of the 
place of eschatology in his religious life. After all, what 
occupies the focus of his mind is not hope, but faith—the ' 
certainty of redemptive blessings already secured through 
Christ and present in believing experience. He is sure of 
reconciliation with God, of forgiveness, of having died and 
risen with Christ, of the Spirit’s fruits, which are love, joy 
and peace. What have the last verses of Romans viii. to 
do with eschatology? Life in the Spirit is the actual 
privilege of each Christian man, and the effects of the 
Spirit are themselves a demonstration that the New Age 
has begun; old things are passed away, all things] are 
become new (2 Cor. v. 17). We caricature St. Paul if we 
picture him as looking forward merely. He lives in a 
present salvation. 

Nevertheless, just because redemption is a present fact, 
still greater redemptive benefits await men in the age to 
come. What the saints have is the firstfruits and pledge 
of what they will receive. If Christ has rescued us from 
sin, He will go on to abolish ignorance, pain, death. We 
have the Spirit of sonship, therefore we wait for the manifes- 
tation of the sons of God: we are redeemed, and therefore 
long for the redemption of our body (Rom. viii. 14, 19, 23). 
St. Paul can move from past to future by a fortiori argument, 
as in Romans v. 9f.: “ Much more then, now that we are 
justified by His blood, shall we be saved by Him from wrath. 
If we were reconciled to God by the death of His Son when 
we were enemies, much more, now that we are reconciled, 
shall we be saved by His life.’’ Precisely as in the teaching 
of Jesus—all is present, and yet all is future. 
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St. Paul’s conceptions of the last things do not amount to 
a set theory. Professor Kennedy, the chief English author- 
ity, declares that “it may be said without exaggeration 
that St Paul has no Eschatology. . . . It is impossible to 
discover anything in the nature of a system of Eschatology, 
a group of logically related and wholly coherent concep- 
tions of the Last Things.” + All that can be done now is 
to indicate some commanding ideas which appear and re- 
appear under a varying dress of imagery. 

St. Paul looks for the Parousia of Christ in his own genera- 
tion. Itis to be the next great event of the world’s history. 
At first it is expected within his own lifetime : ‘‘ We the living, 
who survive till the Lord comes,” he writes in 1 Thessalonians 
iv. 15, and it is obvious from 1 Corinthians (xv. 51 f.) 
that he believed many of the Corinthian Christians would 
also be alive. Without professing to know the day or hour, 
he testifies that the End will come like a thief in the night 
(1 Thess. v.2f.). Later, in 2 Corinthians v. 1 ff., the Apostle 
contemplates the possibility that he may die before Christ 
has come ; he desires to survive, but some instinct bids him 
detach faith from so precarious a hope, and he rises up, 
exultantly, to the assurance that death itself will bring him 
to Christ’s presence. Whether he dies or lives, however, 
the End is close at hand. In Romans, a later epistle, he 
can write that ‘ salvation is nearer to us now than when we 
first believed ” (xiii. 11), and in Philippians, still later, both 
moods appear side by side. The desire to depart and be with 
Christ (i, 23) is combined with the temper of anticipation. 
“We look for the Saviour from heaven ”’ (iii. 20). 

There is a corresponding change in his view of death and 
the sequel. To begin with, the passing of the soul is re- 
presented as being followed by an interval of sleep. “If 
we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 

1 St. Paul’e Conceptions of the Last Things, 21, 28. 
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also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with Him” (1 
Thess. iv. 14). In view of an imminent Parousia it was 
possible to think calmly of dead saints awaiting it thus. 
Later, as the Parousia conception became less prominent 
(not that it ever fell away), the perspective changed. The 
interval of waiting before Christ’s return vanished, and 
death was’ followed immediately by presence with the Lord. 
But the Apostle displays no interest in the Intermediate 
State. As Wernle puts it, ‘‘ His deep desire simply overleaps 
all between death and resurrection, and darts forward to 
its goal—reunion with Jesus.” 

Many scholars contend that St. Paul’s eschatology had a 
material influence on his ethics, especially in the point of 
marriage. In 1 Corinthians vii. he seems to prefer celibacy, 
and torankit as the higher and more excellent state, because 
“the time is short.” But we have also to allow for the 
possibility that the asceticism of his time may have affected 
his moral estimates. 

It is the rarest thing for him to paint a picture of the Lord’s 
return ; the colours, when he does so, are directly borrowed 
from apocalyptic tradition. The voice of the archangel will 
be heard, and the trumpet will sound, and Christ will descend 
from heaven with all the saints (1 Thess. iv.; 1 Cor. xv.). 
Thereupon the living Christians will undergo a super- 
natural transformation, and the dead will rise, those who are 
in Christ rising first ; “‘ then we, the living who survive, will 

be caught up along with them in the clouds to meet the 
Lord in the air.” It appears to be meant that they take 
their place in His retinue, and return with Him to judgment. 
“With such scenic and realistic details, drawn from the 
heterogeneous eschatology of the later Judaism, Paul seeks 
to make intelligible to his own mind, and to that of his 
readers, the profound truth that neither death nor any cos- 
mic crisis in the future will make any essential difference 
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to the close relation between the Christian and his Lord.” Σ΄ 
In 2 Thessalonians (ii. 1-12), if this letter be his, the apostle — 
advises the Church as to events which must precede the 

Parousia. The passage is unparalleled in his writings. 
There will be apostasy in certain quarters, he says, but in — 
particular a personal Antichrist will emerge, usurping the — 
place of God, and, as a kind of satanic Messiah, incorporating Ν᾿ 
every form of impiety. So far this “‘ mystery οὗ lawless- \ 
ness”? has been thwarted and restrained, but when the © 
restraint is taken away, and the impious one in consequence — 
attains to full expression, he will be overthrown by the 
sudden apparition of Jesus, who shall slay him with a 
breath. Elsewhere (Rom. xi.) the foretokens of the End — 
to which St. Paul points forward are not the intensification 4 
of sin, but the victorious advance of grace, the successful a 

proclamation of the Gospel to the heathen, and the conver- — 
sion of the Jews. Ὶ 
Amongst the events implied in, or resulting from, the τ. 
Parousia of Christ, two are of special importance—Resurrec- _ 
tion and Judgment. Under each of these heads, especially 
. that of resurrection, St. Paul sets forth the whole process” 
and significance of final redemption. The resurrection of — 
believers at the End is treated of with a certain fulness in 
1 Corinthians xv. Doubts on the point had been ventilated — 
in the Corinthian Church, directed either against personal — 
survival as such, or simply against the idea of bodily resur- — 
rection. In hisreply the apostle starts with the resurrection — 
of Jesus, tacitly assuming that what holds true of Him is 
predicable also of His people. And he buttresses the argu- — 
ment with analogies from nature. Jesus’ rising from the 
grave, he declares, has made our resurrection quite certain. — 
“ Christ hath been raised from the dead, the firstfruits of 
them that are asleep” (v. 20); “as in Adam all die, so 
1 Moffatt in Hapositor’s Greek Testament, vol. iii, 38. 
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also in Christ shall all be made alive” (v. 23). But this 
will take place only at the Parousia. 

We can scarcely overestimate the religious significance 
ascribed by St. Paul to the resurrection, and especially 
to the new spiritual body in which, he taught, believers 
are to be clad. Here he struck into original lines of thought, 
thoroughly antagonistic to the crass notions of popular 
Judaism. In 1 Corinthians xv. 37 itis definitely stated that 
the body laid in the grave will not be raised up. Flesh and 
blood cannot enter the Kingdom. But in spite of this 
opposition to Judaistic materialism, it is misleading to 
call the apostle’s view simply Greek. The Hellenic concep- 
tion of the immortality of the soul apart from a body 
repelled him. If the present physical organism has no part 
in resurrection, this is not to be identified with a bare 
doctrine of disembodiment. In reality, St. Paul steers a 
course between Judaism and Hellenism, shaping the bold 
conception of a new spiritual body, now prepared for us in 
heaven (2 Cor. v. 1 ff.), built on the lines of the radiant 
risen body of Jesus, and linked to the body we now have by 
no physical or semi-physical germ, unfolding to perfection 
after death, but by the sovereign power of God. He 
raises no curious questions as to its nature. For him it is 
enough to believe in the creation of a new organism by the 
Spirit which should be adequate to the needs of the new life. 
It is perfectly fitted to reflect the glory of the heavenly life 
and to serve as instrument of the purity and freedom 
believers then attain. It is a body of glory—not of decaying 
flesh, as that of earth had been, but of substance which is 
all compact of Divine radiance, grandeur and power. But 
of the stages by which this is metamorphosed into that, no 
hint is given, though the analogy of seed is employed to 
show that the same vital principle can assume to itself a 


new organic form when the previous form has perished. 
VOL. x. 16 


last stage in the development of a Christian. Probably the 
apostle to some extent found in this striking idea a solution _ 
of that discord in present Christian experience in which — 
“the flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh ’’ (Gal. v. 17). Ἵ 
It is manifestly the resurrection of believers that bulks 
most largely in the apostle’s thought. This is natural. 
He was replying to difficulties felt by Christians about 
their own destiny or that of departed Christian friends, not 
theorising in general terms. Moreover, resurrection is in his _ 
view effected by the power of the new Divine life, mediated _ 
by the Spirit inhabiting the nature of the believer, and at — 
this point of view the problem of universal resurrection _ 
lay beyond his horizon. That the wicked willrise ismowhere 
said expressly. We are left to infer his belief that all will — 
be raised from his emphatic assertion of universal judgment _ 
(Rom. ii. 16). | 
Matters of detail, however, must not hide from us the 
utter confidence with which St. Paul proclaims eternal life 
in and with Christ. His tone is calm, exultant, unwavering. _ 
He reiterates the deepest intuitions of Old Testament faith — 
echoed by Jesus, to the effect that communion with God — 
can never end (Rom. viii. 38f.). Death, in that great 
passage, is the first item in St. Paul’s list of things which heis 
persuaded shall not be able to separate us from the love of — 
God. “Τὸ die is gain.” “ Whether we live or die, we are 
the Lord’s.” Remove this prospect, and we are “of all — 
men most pitiable ’ (1 Cor. xv. 19); we have sacrificed all 
other good for a hope devoid of legitimate basis or eventual __ 
fruition. ἃ 
The Parousia of Christ also includes the event or process 
of final judgment upon mankind. Even the idea of justifi-_ 
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involves the thought of ultimate acquittal in the last ordeal. 
It has been asked whether judgment forms the first act 
in the drama of the great Day, or is co-terminous with it, 
as being simply one distinct aspect of the Lord’s final 
᾿ς conquest of the hostile powers (1 Cor. xv. 24f.). But these 
- are minor points. What matters is that judgment is the 
coming of the wrath of God, who will render to every man 
_ according to his works (Rom. ii. 5f.). In some passages 
- the judge is God (Rom. iii. 6) ; elsewhere Christ is explicitly 
named ; and a reconciliation, or at all events a conjunction 
of both ideas is made in the statement that “‘ God shall 
judge the secrets of men, by Jesus Christ” (Rom. ii. 16). 
| There is no attempt to give a symmetrical view of the entire 
_ transaction, but rather to illustrate this side or that of a 
fateful truth. The position has been maintained that 
_ judgment to come is radically inconsistent with St. Paul’s 
gospel of salvation by faith alone. Is the thought of a 
future sentence on character and conduct in harmony 
_ with, say, Rom. v. 2: “ Through Him we have obtained 
_ access to this grace wherein we stand, and triumph in 
the hope of God’s glory”? If there be incongruity or 
paradox, however, it is of a kind that pervades all Christian 
‘life. The reality of justification can be attested in no other 
_ way than by its fruits in righteous living, and the Christian 
_ will therefore always rejoice with trembling as he anticipates 
_ the Divine scrutiny of his finished life. Precisely the same 
_ antinomy runs through the teaching of our Lord, who said 
ποῦ only, ‘‘ Fear not, little flock, it is your Father’s good 
_ pleasure to give you the Kingdom,” but also, “‘ When ye 
shall have done all the things that are commanded you, 
_ Say, We are unprofitable servants.” 

St. Paul has not indulged in any subtle speculations 
regarding the method or the concomitants of judgment. 
_ But it is striking how often he contemplates the judgment 
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of believers. ‘“‘ We shall all stand before the tribunal ¢ 
Christ.”? (Rom. xiv. 12), he writes, and in other places h he 
gives earnest expression to the hope that in the day of Christ 
the saints may be unreprovable (1 Cor.i.8; Phil.i. 1018 
Their acceptance then will be his joy and crown. ἼΘ᾽ 
work of each builder will be tried by fire; if the structu Θ᾽ 
he has built survives, he will be rewarded ; if it is burnt up, 
he will be a loser, though he personally will be snatched 
out of the flames, and saved (1 Cor. iii. 13 ff.). None the less, 
the judgment of Christians ends in full redemption. ‘There 
will be a revelation of the secrets of souls, in all likelihood — 
to the whole world, and human character will be μη 
down to its deepest roots; but to this severe experiendgy 5, 
of which fire is the basta St. Paul would probably have 
applied the principle enunciated by him in 1 Corinthians xi 
32, ἃ propos of excesses at the Lord’s Supper : “‘ When we are 
judged, we are chastened of the Lord, that we may not be 
condemned with the world.” Judgment, that is, is not 4 
alternative to mercy, but its instrument and expression a 
The converse of “salvation” is marked by the sombre 
word “destruction”; this is the retributive penalty o E 
such as are rejected in the last ordeal, whom St. Paul 
frequently names “the lost” or “the perishing.”’ nei 
lot is painted, so to speak, Ai a single stroke, withou 
elaboration but without reserve ; it is ‘‘ eternal destructio. 

from the face of the Lord and from the glory of His might ” 
(2 Thess. i. 9). Yet there are passages, dealing with God’ 
final attitude to the world as one of infinite and uncon- 
querable grace, in which St. Paul seems to find it ae 
accept an ultimate dualism and for the time being averts hi 
eyes from the otherwise undeniable facts of persistent hur 
unbelief. The full-toned voice of hope that sounds in Ro man ns 
xi. 33 ff., Ephesians i. 10, and Philippians ii. 9 ff. would | " 
something of its depth and power if the thought of eternal” 


ot 


aa 
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punishment prevailed. But this is quite consonant with 
unflinching belief in judgment to come. Men shall receive 
according to the things done in the body—that is, we may 
interpret, not equal rewards or punishments, but those 
which are proportioned to faithfulness or disobedience 


on earth. 


It has been argued that in 1 Corinthians xv. 24 ff., a 
passage declaring that “ Christ must reign till He hath put 
all His enemies under His feet,” an indication is given that 
during the interval between the Parousia and the final 
consummation not only shall hostile angelic powers be 
destroyed, but all sinners shall bow the knee. But on the 
second point there is really no explicit teaching. Doubtless 
the theory cannot be summarily ruled out that in this 
chapter the doctrine of an intermediate Kingdom is pre- 
sented, a Kingdom ruled by Christ, His almighty power being 


_ exerted for a time in annihilating all His enemies, and death 


itself as last of all; and that at the conclusion of this period 
the Son abdicates His throne, retreating thereafter into the 
depths of the Divinelife. But the uncertainties of the pas- 
sage are too many for such constructions. Thus, it is 
difficult to be sure that St. Paul is really considering separate 
items in a chronological series, and not rather surveying in 
foreshortened perspective the universal results of Christ’s 
work, His reign in grace and life. Also, in the statement 
“then shall the Son be subjected . . . that God may be all 
in all,’ while beyond any question an ultimate dualism is 
wholly rejected—all things, that is, must be to the glory of 


God the Father (Phil. ii. 11)—it is far from clear that the 


apostle is contemplating the cessation of Christ’s kingship ; 
he may be thinking of its climax. ‘ The end,” it has been 


_ said, “ does not mean the termination of Christ’s sovereignty, 


᾿ς but the termination of the reign of sin and death.” Or 


Poy, 


even more probably the thought of Christ’s self-submission 
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may be a relic of Jewish belief as to the destiny of the Messiah, — 
which the apostle discarded before he wrote Colossians i. 16. — 

Heavenly life, in the consummated Kingdom, is depicted — 
in purely religious terms. Then we shall see face to face (1 
Cor. xiii. 12), in unclouded fellowship with Christ or God, — 
believers being conformed in all things to the image of the - 
Son. Human nature, as a totality, will share in that trans- — 
figuration, for Christ “shall fashion anew the 'body of our 
humiliation that it may resemble the body of His glory” — 
(Phil. iii. 21). More than this St. Paul does not see, but to 
faith what he sees is everything. 

The synthetic character of the entire representation — 
ought not to be overlooked. The believer is abstracted — 
neither from the environment nor from other men. Thus 
the apostle will not carry his spiritualisation of eternal life — 
so far as to exclude a glorious transformation of nature also 
at the End. Even the irrational creation shall be redeemed — 
from vanity, that is, from bondage to decay (Rom. viii. 19 ff.), 
for it was through sin that death, with its corruption, first 
gained entrance, and its destruction is assured. In the — 
Pauline conception of the consummated order, distinctions — 
between earth and heaven seem to fall away. And again, — 
the emphasis put upon Love, as the greatest of abiding 
things (1 Cor. xiii.), indeed the very thought of a “ King- 
dom,” or a Church which is actually the Body of Christ 
(Eph. i. 23), brings out strikingly the social character 
by which final salvation is marked; it is a world, or a 
condition, where blessedness consists in a common Divine 
life. The new humanity will be completely assimilated to 
Christ the Head, and the whole universe reconstituted nm 
Him who was from the first the vital principle of creation. 


1 As in the teaching of Jesus, eudaemonistic dreams or standards have 
here no place, the principles guiding this delineation being exclusively ὲ 
religious and ethical. 
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To proclaim it as God’s purpose to “sum up all things in 
Christ, the things in heaven and the things on earth” 
(Eph. i. 10), is to plant faith on an unsurpassable height, 
from which all discord and frustration are beheld as done 
away for ever, because God is all in all. 


Two examples follow of post-Pauline eschatology, at 
the close of the first century and after. The Book of 
Revelation is a prophetic work throughout: like so many 
contemporary writings, it outlines in figure “‘the things 
which must shortly come to pass” (i. 1). In the foreground 
there stands the Parousia of Jesus, even yet anticipated 
with unslackening tenacity and passion. ‘‘ The time is at 
hand” (i. 3); “‘ Behold, He cometh with clouds, and 
every eye shall see Him” (i. 7); “ Yea: I come quickly. 
Amen: come, Lord Jesus” (xxii. 20). Soon He will 
arrive to judge the world and redeem His own, bringing 
even to the Churches punishment as well as redemption. 
The whole is set forth as a revelation given directly by 
Jesus to the writer. In chapters iv.—xx. a vivid complex 
representation of coming events is contained, in which 
apocalyptic imagery woven in the most obscure and varied 
combinations is utilised so to set forth the significance of 
present events and impending cataclysms as to prepare the 
reader’s mind for the future, and to stimulate faithful and 
courageous vigilance. Believers must be on guard against 
Caesar-worship, and refuse to adore the imperial image or 
receive the mark of “the Beast ” even at the cost of life 
(chap. xiii.). So terrible is the coming trial that a great 
multitude will fall in martyrdom. It is in the light of these 
“signs of the times” that the writer reads the future. 
Scenes and visions—into the details of which we need not 
enter—are so disposed as to quicken a tense anticipation 

_ of the End, heralded by episodes of terror and glory. From 
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chapter xv. on, the chief incidents which precede the final — 
transformation are described—the fall of Babylon (1.6. Rome), — 
the victory of Christ, and the thousand-year Kingdom, — 
No element in the book left a deeper mark than this in- — 
herited conception of a Millennial Reign. It is pictured — 
in chapters xix., xx. When the heaven has opened, and a a 
Rider on a white horse comes forth at the head of glittering 
hosts to vanquish the Beast and his armies, Satan the — 
dragon is bound for a thousand years. During this period — 
those who have been martyred for Jesus’ sake rise and — 
reign with Him. The thousand years having elapsed, the — 
last fight is fought and Satan destroyed; a new heaven 
and earth appear, and the visions close with a delineation ᾿ 
of the new Jerusalem. One fundamental note runs through 
every vision—in spite of indescribable tribulations and — 
perils appointed for the Church, its triumph is assured. - 
What masters the author’s mind is the appalling fate of — 
earthly Rome and the glorious destiny of the celestial new 
Jerusalem. It is well known how freely the hymn-writers _ 
of the Church have drawn upon the sublime imagery οὗ 
Revelation, especially in descriptions of heaven and the — 
heavenly life. But despite its inspiring faith, and its © 
adoration of the Saviour, this Christian Apocalypse has too — 
often ministered to hopes and feelings at variance with — 
the Spirit of Jesus. Ἢ 

In 2 Peter iii. 1-13 the writer confronts boldly a problem — 
which must have pained and confused the Christian mind — 
for decades—the problem of falsified predictions concerning — 
a speedy Advent.. By now history had apparently stamped — 
them as mistaken. In the Synoptics, traces are evident — 
of a tendency to meet the difficulty by softening eschatolo- — 
gical predictions. The writer of Hebrews had encountered — 
similar doubts and misgivings, and 2 Peter actually quotes — 
the scoffing words; “ Where is the promise of His coming ? 
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For from the day that the fathers fell asleep, all things 
continue as they were from the beginning of the creation ” 
(iii. 4). The Parousia was continually being promised 
“soon,” but to impatient murmurers it looked farther off 
than ever. The joy and courage of many vanished. At 
this transition time, fraught with danger to the faith, 
the situation was partly met by those Christian writers 
who declared that while Parousia and Kingdom might be 
delayed, absolutely nothing in the Christian hope was 
really lost. Appearances notwithstanding, it is the last 
time. And 2 Peter faces the scoffing heretic with stern 
assurances that the delay in Jesus’ coming is only semblance. 
** With the Lord one day is as a thousand years.’’ When 
the Day breaks, this old world will be replaced by a new 
world, the former cosmos perishing in fervent heat. It is a 
violent but intelligible affirmation that things eternal are in 
no sense the immanent result of time. The new heavens and 
new earth arrive as the unmediated gift of God. 


The student of eschatology in the Fourth Gospel must 
distinguish clearly two lines of thought. In the first place, 
a marked tendency exists to transcend or eliminate the 
apocalyptic matter of primitive tradition. The phrase 
“Kingdom of God ” scarcely occurs, its place is taken by 
“ eternal life.” Nearly always this life is set forth as the 
actual experience of all who put their trust in the unseen 
Christ, and the future blessings of salvation are mystically 
transferred into the present life of the believer. The 
glory of Christ, moreover, is no longer something still to be 
revealed: it has already been manifested in His career as 
Giver of life and light—‘‘ we beheld His glory, glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father” (i. 14). But it is in no 
sense a merely past fact. Instead it has been released 
from the limitations of space and time by His triumph over 
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death, and in consequence the Resurrection has so 
displaced the Parousia from the centre of interest. 

This change of accent has a noteworthy influence on 
the thought of the Parousia. It is not ignored; but it 
takes on a more fluid or spiritual form—particularly in the 
Supper discourses, which have been characterised as “ the 
Johannine counterpart to those Apocalyptic chapters which, — 
in the other Gospels, precede the story of the Passion.” ἢ 
The Church had looked for a Parousia separated by an ἣ 
interval from the exaltation, when Christ should be re- 
united to His own in circumstances, so to say, of public 
splendour and glory; the Fourth Evangelist suggests that 
in. a deeper sense the Return has already taken place. 
By His very rising from the dead Christ came to His people — 
as exalted Lord, to abide with them in uninterrupted fellow- — 
ship. His presence is one of spiritual communion. “I 
will not leave you desolate: I come to you” (xiv. 18);_ 


abode with him ” (xiv. 23). Thus it may be said that for 
St. John the distinction between Resurrection and Parousia 
has virtually disappeared. The inspiring and revealing 
power of the Spirit in Christian hearts is the actual Parousia 
of the Saviour. Redemption as an experience is placed 
in the light of this all-important fact. Freedom (viii. 32), 
peace (xiv. 27), joy (xv. 11) are all present facts, which are 


as we have already seen, virtually displaces the 8 optic 

“kingdom of God.” It is communicated through faith, 

and to possess it is to be superior even now to all the 
1 Scott, The Fourth Gospel, 300. 
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structive powers of death, since death becomes only a 
vanishing moment in life itself. It forms the pre-condition of 
resurrection, not its result or sequel, for resurrection is simply 
the completion of the process by which life, flowing from 
Christ, takes possession of the whole nature of the believer. 
The epithet ‘‘ eternal ” bears in certain passages the Hellenic 
sense not of unbeginning and unending time, but of timeless 
spiritual reality. 

Similarly, the idea of judgment is modified and spiritu- 
alised into a fact of present experience. The sense of a 
dramatic cataclysm, at the conclusion of the present age, 
drops away, and what St. John emphasises is rather “a 
process of inward discrimination conditioned by the attitude 
adopted by men to the person of Christ.” “This is the 
judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men 
loved the darkness rather than the light” (viii. 19); or, 
in still more categorical language, “‘ He that believeth not 
hath been judged already” (iii. 18). This self-acting 
condemnation of unfaith and darkness is conditioned by the 
Spirit’s presentation of Christ to men (xvi. 8ff.). Nothing, 
apparently, is left over for judgment to come, since the 
future lot of both types of men, believers and unbelievers 


is but an unavoidable result of their inward state. ‘ He 
that heareth My word .. . . cometh not into judgment ” 
(iii. 24). 


And even resurrection moves forward to the present. 
The Christian is passed from death into life. The fact 
that in some sense resurrection, for the believer, is over 
already finds definite expression in v. 25: “The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of 
the Son of God, and they that hear shall live.” We recall 
the words of St. Paul: ‘‘ If ye then be risen with Christ. . . .” 

Thus far we have contemplated what undoubtedly is the 
prevailing note of the Fourth Gospel. It amounts to a 
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transmutation of primitive ideas. But now there comes — 4 
into view a different strain of teaching which proves how — 
serious an overstatement it is to speak as if eschatology — 
were wholly discarded. Thus in xxi. 22 the Parousia is © 
conceived as an event still in the future, so near indeed that 4 . 
an apostle might live to see it: ‘If I will,” says the risen — 
Lord, “that he tarry till I come.” Even in the Supper — 
discourses we meet with the same conception: “If I go © 
and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive a 
you unto Myself” (xiv. 3). This is.also the attitude of the — 
First Epistle of John, the connexion of which with the — 
Gospel is so intimate; as in the verse, “ Abide in Him, ~ 
that we may not be ashamed before Him at His coming” — 
(ii. 28; cf. iii. 2). Here, too, the activity of many false — 
prophets is interpreted as a sign of the approaching End ~ 
(ii. 18). To return to the Gospel, judgment is pictured as 
future in a verse so extremely eschatological in colour that 
some scholars have rejected it as an interpolation—‘‘ The — 
hour cometh, in which all shat are in the tombs shall hear 
His voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good — 
unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done ill, 
unto the resurrection of judgment ” (v.28f.). This passage — 
also retains the idea of a universal resurrection, “‘ at the last — 
day,” to use the repeated phrase of chaptervi. To mention a 
one more detail, careful examination proves that “ eternal “ : 
life ”’ and “‘ glory,”’ in the Fourth Gospel, are in one aspect a 
thoroughly eschatological. ‘% 

It has been maintained that this vein of eschatological — 
thought is not so much a conscious accommodation or con- 
cession to tradition on the Evangelist’s part as evidence of 
his failure to rid himself entirely of less spiritual elements — 
in popular faith. On the other hand, it is much more likely ὦ 
that the writer meant his eschatology very seriously indeed. 
As Wernle puts it, the Evangelist “is one of those great ν΄. 

a 
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men who can walk on earth with a firm tread, because they 
are sure of heaven.” However close his present fellowship 
with the unseen Lord, death was still a fact; so was the 
wickedness of the world, in which believers must stay awhile 
(xvii. 15), facing its sin and tribulation (xvi. 33); much 
therefore remained for God to do if the opposition of perfect 
and imperfect were to be overcome for ever. While, there- 
fore, certain inherited ideas were discarded, e.g., the older 
anticipation of a glorified earth, and while nothing is said 
regarding the final destiny of Israel, yet the disappearance 
of apocalyptic categories by no means implies that St. 
John has parted with any vital element of the Christian 
hope. What he does rather is to simplify hope by exhibiting 
the depth of its roots in redeeming faith, and to remove 
its feverish unrest. Christ is not merely expected, He is 
known; He is not merely the Coming One, He is present ; 
death is not merely to be destroyed, its destruction has 
taken place ; life is not merely to emerge one day, it is our 
portion now. It is really Gnostic, not Christian, to put 
hope aside. Communion with the Lord, just because of 
its spiritual intensity, has promise within itself of the full 
salvation reserved for heaven. ‘‘ In My Father’s house are 
many mansions ; I go to prepare a place for you.” 

Thus St John repeats that two-sided view of salvation, 
as both present and future, in being and yet to be made 
perfect, with which we have become familiar in the teaching 
of Jesus and St. Paul. But the accent has shifted. Eschato- 
logy has ceased to be the point from which faith starts : 
it is no longer the staple of believing conviction ; rather it 
has become the perfect and consummated unfolding of a 
present redemption. By thus transmuting earlier ideas, 
the Evangelist brought much needed help to his genera- 
tion. Minds saddened or perturbed by the delay of the 
Parousia were enabled to recall how great a gift had been 
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bestowed in Christ, the Son of God, and to rest in the assur- _ 
ance that fellowship with the Redeemer was implicitly 
triumph over death. The last enemy itself, robbed of its — 
sting, could not separate them from the love of God; it © 
led them where they saw His face, and shared His eternal 


glory. 
H. R. Macxrntosu. 
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THE EVANGELIST’S EXPERIMENTAL 
REFLEXIONS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


THERE are two ways of dealing with the theology of a writer 


such as the evangelist ; the one which is usually followed 


is to gather together, apart from their contexts, all his 
statements upon one subject; the other is to discuss in 


order the passages in which his theology is exhibited, so 


as to present his views in their proper setting. It is the 
second method which will be followed here, as showing 
more fully and clearly the movement of the evangelist’s 
mind and the dependence of his reflexions on his reminis- 
cences. An approach to the first method will be made, 
however, in so far as the relevant passages will be discussed 
not in their order in the Gospels, but in the logical succession 
of the topics dealt with. 

(1) The first passage calling for consideration is iii. 31-36: 
After giving the Baptist’s testimony to the superiority of 
Jesus as of the Bridegroom Himself to the friend of the 
bridegroom (vers. 27-30), the evangelist offers his own 
explanation of that superiority, for at verse 31 report passes 
into comment. Even the Baptist, great as he is, as sent 


before the Christ, is still of the earth, and can speak only 


of the earth, whereas the Christ as from heaven can bear 
direct personal testimony to the heavenly reality. While 


His testimony is generally disbelieved, the believer can 


confirm that testimony as the very truth of God. The 
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thought here offers several points of resemblance to that 


of the Prologue. The reason for the trustworthiness of 


this heavenly witness is further developed. He who has 
come from heaven is the Son of God, loved, sent, endued 


with the Spirit without measure, either as His own possession 


or as the channel of its communication, and given all things 
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by the Father. The relation of the Father and the Son — 
will in connexion with another passage demand still closer 
scrutiny ; but here attention must be called to the ambiguity με 
of one clause in verse 34, οὐ γὰρ ἐκ μέτρου δίδωσιν τὸ πνεῦμα. — 
If the subject is Christ as in the preceding clause, and the 
recipients are believers, then the fulness of the Spirit in 
the Christian Church is offered as a confirmation of the truth — 
of the message from God received through Christ. If God 
is the subject (as in A.V.) and Christ the recipient, then — 
the clause offers an interesting contribution to the Christo- τ΄ 
logy of the Gospel, which shows a point of contact with the — 
Synoptic account of the Baptism. Christ Himself receives . — 
the Spirit which He afterwards imparts. But the interpre- 
tations are not mutually exclusive ; for the communication ς᾽ 
of the Spirit by Christ must surely involve His antecedent 
possession of the Spirit. The explicit statement of the truth _ 
would have an added interest ; as it would show that the 
evangelist did expressly conceive the relation of the Father ‘a 
and the Son as mediated by the Spirit. This is not a — 
valueless theological subtlety, but, if the evangelist did so 
think of the mediation of the Spirit, the inner life of the 
Master is brought into closer likeness to that of His disciples. 
The Reformed Christology afterwards made fuller use οὗ 
the idea of the mediation of the Spirit than did the Lutheran. — 
To resume the discussion of the evangelist’s reflexions, — 
however, testimony of such authority demands acceptance ; 4 | 
belief results in eternal life, and disobedience in condem- ΒΕ; 
nation, exposure to the divine displeasure: This contrast | 
is more fully developed in the next passage which invites i” | 
our attention. ἐν 
(2) It is probable that the conversation with Nicodemus — 
ends with verse 10, and that verses 11-15 are reminiscences 
out of their proper context ; but there can be little doubt — 
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' with verse21. The starting point of the evangelist’s medita- 
‘ Ν tion is the logion of Jesus about the necessity of His death, 
and all else which may be included in the word ὑψωθῆναι 
_ for man’s salvation. He is led to three thoughts: the pur- 
‘pose of the incarnation, salvation and not condemnation 
_ (vers. 16, 17), the contrast between the divine intention 
and the human result, the salvation of the few and the 
_ condemnation of the many (vers. 18, 19), and the explanation 
i ᾿ οὗ this contrast in the opposing tendencies of human nature 
_ towards light or darkness, good or evil (vers. 20, 21). As 
4 the Synoptists present the Christian good as the Kingdom 
a of God, and Paul as the righteousness of God, so the Fourth 
_ Evangelist presents it as eternal life; but he is at one with 
all Christian teachers in making faith in Christ the condition 
_ of the possession of this good. The conception of eternal 
life is not unknown to the Synoptic Gospels. The rich 
». young ruler is concerned about the means of inheriting 
eternal life (Matt. xix. 16; Mark x. 17; Luke xviii. 18), 
ἣ and so is the lawyer who asks the question about the greatest 
_ commandment (Luke x. 25). And the conception of the 
_ Kingdom of God is not unknown to the Fourth Gospel ; 
it is the phrase Jesus uses in the talk with Nicodemus 
_ (vers. 3 and 5). But “eternal life” is as characteristic of 
the Johannine as “the Kingdom of God” of the Synoptic 
teaching. It is a qualitative and not a merely quantitative 
_ conception ; it refers to the character, and not only the 
_ duration of life ; it is ethical and spiritual and not merely 
eschatological. It is life in the truth, holiness, love, and 
_blessedness of God in Christ. The evangelist conceives this 
good as a universal possibility. No trace is there here of 
the doctrine of election of only some thereto, while others 
are predestined to perdition. But the evangelist recognises 
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result does contradict the divine intention of the Incar-— ἡ ; 
nation. In the explanation of this result the evangelist — 
does not fall back on any natural inevitable dualism in 
human nature. He does affirm what every candid inquirer 
into human life must admit, that human choice is not ab- — 
solutely unconditioned, but that the previous character will 
affect the present decisions; for good or evil conduct reacts 4 
on the disposition. Continuance in evil produces aversion — 
to God, and continuance in good has as its reward ever greater 
attraction to it. The acceptance or rejection of Christ 
justly and fitly decides the soul’s destiny, as it makes manifest — 
the permanent tendency of the life. This is a valuable 
thought, as it proves that the crucial importance assigned — 
to faith in Christ is no arbitrary condition, but true and 
just. We must not assume that the evangelist would have 
denied the possibility of a moral and religious change, if he _ 
had, he would have been in conflict with the teaching of Jesus 
about the new faith (iii. 3-8). The persistent, violent, and 
irreconcilable opposition to Jesus which he records, naturally 
led him to emphasise the one aspect of the truth to the 
neglect, but not denial, of the other. Faith or unbelief to- 
wards Christ result in life or death, because they reveal the 4 
soul’s essential attitude to goodness and God ; since He is — 
related as Son to God as Father. We may now turn toa ἢ 
passage which exhibits this relation. 

(3) In the previous series of articles reasons were offered _ 
for regarding the passage v. 19-29 as reflexion rather than — 
reminiscence. At verse 24 the first personal pronoun is ~ 
used, as again at verse 30, and in what fellows: but in @ 
verses 19-23, 25-29 the Son or the Son of God is spoken of — 
in His relation to the Father. If we look at the context it 
will appear very unlikely that at that time and place Jesus 
did so fully unfold the relation of the Father and the Son; 
and we seem warranted in regarding the passage as a state- 
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ment by the evangelist of his own conception, although 
doubtless he was himself unable to separate what he remem- 
bered of Christ’s self-witness and what his meditation had 
added thereto. The passage is an expansion of Jesus’ 
defence of Himself against the charge of Sabbath-breaking 
in the pregnant words, “My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work ” ; but it goes beyond what the immediate 
situation required in justification of the saying, and beyond 
what follows in the next passage (vers. 30-47), in which 
we have probably the actual words of Jesus. The develop- 
ment of the thought is as follows. The absolute dependence 
of the Son on the Father is shown in the entire resemblance 
of the Son’s work to the Father’s. As the dependence is 
one of love, it involves a complete knowledge by the Son 
of the Father’s purpose, and a fulfilment of that purpose 
through the Son in a still more wonderful way than that 
already witnessed in the healing miracles. The power to 
raise the dead, and the authority to judge, both divine 
prerogatives, are entrusted to the Son in order that He 
may receive equal honour with the Father. So far the 
argument is plain; but two meanings can be assigned to 
the raising from the dead and the judgment. Is it a present 
inward experience or a future outward occurrence *that 
is referred to? Verses 25-29, except the clause in verse 
25 “‘and now is”’ which is not repeated in verses 28, refer 
to a future outward event, the general physical resurrection 
and the final universal judgment. Both of these were 


clearly connected with Christ’s Second Advent in power 


and glory in the common faith and hope of the Apostolic Age. 


_ The evangelist believed as the whole Christian Church then 


believed ; and we can understand how easy it would be for 
him to regard the resurrection and the judgment as Christ’s 


greater works. It is not at all likely, however, that Jesus 


Himself would have made so openly such a declaration 
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regarding the future to the opponents eager for any and 
every occasion of offence. But verses 21-23 and the clause 
“and now is ” in verse 25 point rather to a present inward 
experience—and still more distinctly verse twenty-four, 
which, however, does not seem to belong to this context. 


It is spiritual renewal, and salvation instead of condemnation a 


here and now that the Son offers men. While the use of 
the words in these verses in this sense is not in itself unlikely 
by Jesus Himself, yet the next passage (30-47) does not 
refer to any such previous line of argument. It seems 
certain that the evangelist’s own experience, although based 
on Jesus’ own declaration ix. 39-41, is expressed in the 
representation of the work of Christ as present renewal 
and judgment ; but the anticipation of the future in verses" 
25-29 is not thereby excluded from the range of his belief, — 
for the future event might be regarded as the necessary 
and appropriate completion of the present experience. 
For our thought, however, there is some incongruity between 
the future event as it was anticipated in its outward forms 
and the present experience. We may share the latter, 
but the former has fallen into the background, if it has 


not vanished altogether from the range of our spiritual — 


vision. We are justified in describing this passage as an 
experimental and not a theological reflexion of the evange- 
list’s, as it touches experience very closely. The Christian — 

experience has an absolute value, for as Christ’s work now 
or hereafter it is God’s own work because of the relation — 

of the Father to the Son which is here set forth. If the 
passage goes beyond what Jesus is likely Himself to have | 
said on this occasion, it does not go beyond a reasonable — 
interpretation of Christian experience, even although, while — 


according equal honour to the Son and to the Father in our 3 


worship, we may be constrained, as was Paul (1 Cor. viii. 6, — 
Col. i. 19, Phil. ii. 9, 1 Cor. iii. 23, xv. 28), to recognise in Η 
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our theology a necessary subordination of the Son to the 
Father, as indeed the first two verses even of this passage 
do. 

(4) The inward renewal of the Christian by the Son is 
through the Spirit : and we may properly at this stage turn 
to the teaching about the Spirit given in the farewell talk 
of Jesus with His disciples. It was shown in a previous 
article that the passages in which the Spirit’s work is set 
forth are scattered throughout this farewell talk, and seem 
_ to interrupt the context. While we know from the Synoptic 
Gospels that Jesus did promise the Spirit to the disciples, 

and it was relying on His promise that they awaited the 
_ endowment with power from on high, yet the functions 
assigned to the Spirit in the Fourth Gospel are so different 
from the Pentecostal manifestations and so harmonious 
_ with the more inward type of experience which the Gospel 
_ leads us to assign to the evangelist, that we are led to raise 
the question whether the teaching about the Spirit found 
in the Gospel reproduces Jesus’ own words or reflects the 
_ evyangelist’s own experience, admitting that the experience 
gy presupposes the teaching. Even if Jesus did speak with 
some fulness on the work of the Spirit, it is probable that 
_ the report of His words would be coloured by the medium 
_ through which it has come to us. This does not lessen the 
_ value of the promise by the Master, but adds the confirm- 
: ation of its fulfilment in the disciple. We may now attempt 
y prety to summarise this teaching. 

_ (ἢ In view of His own approaching departure, Jesus 
" by prayer secures for His followers in their great esis as 


4 laduniprov) ; but unlike Himself He is to be invisible to 


ae 
_ the world, while a real inward presence with them; and 


| ῥ in this paraclete Christ Himself will be present with them 
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(xiv. 16-20).: This Spirit of truth, or Holy Spirit—the trata 4 
in Jesus being His means, the holiriess of the disciples being { a 
His end—will be sent in Christ’s name, that is, in con- — 
tinuation of the revelation of God in Him ; and this revel- _ 
ation will be continued in two ways, the teaching of Jesus _ 
will be recalled, and all such fresh teaching as the position 
of the disciples may require will be added (v. 26). The — 
revelation of Christ is to be continued not only by the Spirit q 
in the disciples, but to the world through the disciples. — 
Their task will be as those who have known the whole 
course of His ministry to bear witness to Him; and their 
witness will be confirmed by the witness of the Spirit (xv. ; 
26, 27). ; 
(ii) The condition of the Spirit’s coming for the ΣΝ ; 
both in the disciples and to the world is, however, Christ’s ᾿ Ἶ 
own departure. The outward relation of the earthly © 
ministry must cease before the inward relation by the 
Spirit can be begun. It is easier for us to understand this 
necessity on its subjective side as it concerns the disciples, — 
as we can see how the one phase of experience must follow — 
the other. But Jesus is represented as asserting the neces- 
sity on its objective side as it concerns Himself; and this — 
is not so obvious to us. What it surely means is that the — 
saving act of His death and rising again has to be completed — i 
before the salvation in Him can in all its fulness be ex- 
perienced. But this is not all, the work of the Spirit in 
relation to the world is also dependent on the consummation ‘ 
of His earthly task. The work of the Spirit in the world is 
conviction, which “involves the conceptions of authoritative — 
examination, of unquestionable proof, of decisive judgment, 
of punitive power ” (Westcott in loco). The three moral 
Ὁ It is possible, however, that only vv. 16 and 17 refer to the Spirit’s — 


work, and that v. 21 should follow v. 15 and vv. 18-20 come betray ! 
vv. 21 and 22. 
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and religious realities in respect to which the Spirit deter- 
mines the world’s condition are sin exposing it, righteousness 
demanding it, and judgment executing it. This work, which 
is here presented objectively as by the Spirit of God in the 


Cee os oer 


᾿ course of human history, we conceive subjectively as the 
" operation of conscience. The rejection of Christ is the 
vi evidence of the world’s sin; the ascension of Christ is the 
Ἢ manifestation to the world of the righteousness.God approves 
ἢ and rewards; in the victory of Christ over Satan in His 
+ death and rising again, the world’s judgment is pronounced. 
The Spirit’s work toward the world is to bring home to the 
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human conscience all that Christ means for its salvation 
from sin, or condemnation in sin. As regards the disciples, 
_- however, the Spirit’s work is simply to continue and complete 
the work Christ has begun, but has to leave unfinished 
because of their immaturity. There are truths He has not 
been able to teach them, and truths He has taught them 
which they have not been able as yet to understand. All 
_ that His life means has not been disclosed. The Spirit’s 
᾿ς function will be not to add another revelation, but to bring 
out the full significance of the revelation already given. 
This is the dominant thought, but in one clause, “‘ He shall 
᾿ς declare unto you the things that are to come ” (υ. 13), there is 
a going back to the older view of the prophetic function 
of the Spirit, and it may be an editorial addition. In any 
case it interrupts the course of the argument. The whole 
passage (xvi. 7-15) subordinates the Spirit’s function to 
the person and work of Christ. The representation of the 
‘work of the Spirit, even if we assign the whole to Jesus 
Himself, may be appropriately dealt with here in connexion 
with the evangelist’s experience, as it offers the clue to the 
composition of the Gospel. For the evangelist, his medita- 
_tion on, as well as his memory of, the words and works of 
_ Christ was the work of the Spirit in him; and so he was 
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unaware of any incongruity between his reminiscences and — 
reflections, and saw no necessity for distinguishing the one 1] 
from the other. : 
(5) For one whose inner life was of this type, the Spirit of — 
God within him recalling and interpreting the historical — 
reality, an appropriate conception of God was that of Spirit: — 
John iv. 24, “God is Spirit ; and they that worship Him — 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” is a reflexion — 
arising naturally out of its context in Jesus’ speech to the ~ 
woman of Samaria about the acceptable worship of the © 
Father; but it also expresses the distinctive religious — 
conviction and attitude of the evangelist. His is no religion — 
of legality, formalism, or externality, but of a personal 
relation to a personal God, revealed and possessed in the q 
historical personality of Christ. As God is Light (1 Johni. — 
5+) this relation involves the obligation of moral perfection _ 
as the constant purpose and effort of the soul; but as — 
He is also Love and Father, that quest becomes conquest 4 
through the divine truth and grace in Christ. The evange- _ 
list’s theology included all that Jesus taught, and accord- 
ingly in discussing the reflexions on his reminiscences which ~ 
he offers us in his Gospel, we have not got all the data οὗ 
that theology ; but it does seem worth while to bring to- ; 
gether and consider by themselves these reflexions before — 
we go on to consider his testimony to what Jesus was, said — 
and did, as we shall in the next article. 
ALFRED E, GARVIE. 
1 It is only the writer’s desire to keep these articles within as narrow 7 


limits as his purpose allows which has prevented his illustrating the — 
teaching of the Gospel from the Epistles, 
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A MODERN RELIGIOUS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


ΤῊΝ Union Theological Seminary at New York is one of 
the bright spots to scholars who, under various attrac- 
tions, are drawn to visit the American shores. Here, 
at least, one is sure of a cultured audience and of spiritual 
attention, an audience for whom the most scholarly theme 
will not be too erudite, nor the most inward interpretation 
of life too mystical. A man with a message could not 
set his sail for a more pleasant harbour, which in itself 
will be, in its turn, a point of departure. Apollos, if he 
had lived in the present day, would have gone there by 
instinct: I am not quite so sure about Priscilla, as the 
standard of value may be somewhat affected by the problem 
of sex. Theologically speaking, the Seminary is one of 
the links between the East and the West. The Hebraists 
know it by its connexion with the names of Francis Brown, 
and of Briggs: the Church Historians remember that this 
is McGiffert’s headquarters. I am not forgetting that a 
person who goes westward to lecture is not merely bent 
on telling something which he knows, and his knowledge 
of which may possibly be unappreciated or ill-appreciated 
at home, but has also in his mind the thought that the 
centre of the finance of the world has moved westward by 
nearly a hemisphere; and that if gold and grace are ever 
to agree (George Herbert tells us that they never did, 
and that religion always sides with poverty), New York 
or Chicago is the proper place for them to demonstrate 
their reconciliation. However, on this point I do not 
wish to speak too definitely: it might lead to personal 
questions and cause misunderstandings—as, for example, 
when, on my last visit to America, the Income Tax Com- 
missioners of the City of Birmingham implored me to 
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disclose to them what was the net value of the trip; and 


I do not think they would have been satisfied if I had served 
them with the proverbial reply that a rolling stone does 
not gather any appreciable, or dutiable, moss. By the 
way, the proverb which I am quoting has some interesting 
analogies: in the Imitatio Christi there is a sentence to 
the effect—‘‘ Qui multo peregrinantur raro sanctificantur,” 
which means that they who make many pilgrimages are 
seldom saints. This obvious meaning was overlooked 
by one of the great translators of the Imitation, who gave 
us instead the dictum that ‘‘ Those who travel much are 
seldom saints.” This also I am not prepared to dispute : 
if it is true, it is another form of the doctrine of the rolling 
stone, the moss in this case being the outward and visible 
signs of sanctity. 

I have myself lectured at this delightful centre of which 
I am speaking, and I have done so more than once or twice 
—never too often for my own happiness, and I hope not 
too often for the interest of my friends. I was accordingly 
very much pleased when I received recently from the 
author a copy of a lecture delivered on December 3 of 
last year by another wandering scholar who has been doing 
years of hard work in what might seem an unprofitable 


occupation, and who found his way to New York on the a 


very same lines that others had travelled before him. Mr, 
E. S. Buchanan is one of the younger race of Oxford Biblical 


students; he has been for years occupied in the examina- _ 
tion of Old Latin Texts of the Bible, and it was the result 
of his work on these Old Latin Texts, and I think the hope _ 
of obtaining assistance in the prosecution of his thankless 
research that led him to give the lecture which I am now 


going to describe—not merely to Biblical scholars who — 
know the value of the Old Latin Texts, but still more to those 
who are interested in religious autobiography ; for in con- 
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nexion with his work, Mr. Buchanan has had one of the 
most interesting religious experiences that could be imagined, 
and has disclosed the main features of these experiences 
with a frankness which is as unusual as the experience 
itself. For certainly we did not expect that a man who 
comes to lecture on Old Latin Texts would stop to tell us 
how, in the midst of his studies, he had found his soul. We 
know that while Saul was seeking his father’s asses he 
found a kingdom, but he did not announce that he would 
lecture to a school of the prophets on the asses themselves, 
if I may, for a moment, speak disrespectfully of Old Latin 
Readings. 

But now, in order to be intelligible, a slight preface is 
necessary. We must recall to mind that the Latin Bible, 
which that great scholar St. Jerome prepared for Pope 
Damasus in the year 384 a.D., was really a revision of a 
version or versions of the Greek New Testament, which 
had been carried to the furthest ends of the Roman world 
long before St. Jerome’s day, and which had on its own 
account accumulated no end of non-biblical moss on the 
journey. The Latin version or versions badly needed 
cleaning up, both in the Old and in the New Testaments, 
and they got it more or less completely from the hand of 
Jerome, who is responsible for that great text, the Vulgate 
of the Roman Church, which is their authoritative text 
and standard which every preacher must employ, and to 
which all doctrinal statements must conform. No one 
doubts our debt to Jerome, even if we do not accept him 
as an authority. It is clear that if we want to know the 
history of the text of the New Testament, and to trace it 
back to its first form, we must study, not merely those 
readings which Jerome approved, either in Greek or Latin, 
but those other readings, which occurred in MSS. written 
in North Africa, or in North Italy, or as far away as Ireland. 
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Mr. Buchanan is one of the few workers in this field, and — 
he calls his lecture The Search for the Original Words of ἢ 
the Gospel. ‘ 

You will easily understand that it is just in the outlymg — 
borders of civilisation that we are likely to find the earliest — 
parts of the New Testament tradition. Biblical texts — 
radiate from centres in Rome, in Antioch, in Constantinople, 
in Alexandria, one form succeeding another and one revision 
following another. But if you want the earliest forms 
you must go away from the centres to the circumferences. 
The Greek MS., for instance, which turns up in a Monastery ~ 
in the Caucasus, is far more likely to have an early text 
than one which turns up in Egypt, and a Latin MS. which 
was copied in Ireland is almost certain to have early read- — 
ings in it which the Authorised Vulgate has not killed off. 

So much by way of preliminary in order that we may 
understand Mr. Buchanan’s work, and his point of view, 
and why he was so eager to collect all the scattered frag- 
ments of the outlying traditions of Irish and other texts. 

That is all the technical matter that is necessary for my 
purpose in reporting Mr. Buchanan’s lecture and in com- 
menting upon it. If it had only been a question of readings 
and authorities, I should simply have read the lecture for 
myself and made a few notes. But there is something far 
more important. In the very opening of his lecture Mr. 
Buchanan plunged into religious autobiography. There 
is nothing more interesting than the life history of living 
souls: the Confessions, for instance, of Augustine, or the 
Apologia of Newman, or the Grace Abounding of John 
Bunyan. 

Mr. Buchanan was brought up in the strictest sect of 
the Calvinists. His father held the doctrines of Election 
and Reprobation in the acutest forms. Scripture was his 
final authority, and if Scripture said “ Jacob have I loved, ὶ ' 
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and Esau hated ᾿᾿ there was nothing more to be said, either 
in praise of Jacob or in blame of Esau; they were outside 
such sublunary questions as praise or blame; the Divine 
sovereignty was everything, and apparently God sent 
** Ane to Heaven and ten to Hell, a’ for His Glory.” 

Against the rigidity of this conception of predestina- 
tion and inspiration Mr. Buchanan’s soul was in revolt 
when he found himself an undergraduate at Oxford, in an 
atmosphere where Election and Predestination were not 
the ruling religious ideas. He took the opportunity to 
call upon my old friend, Dr. John Wordsworth, formerly 
Bishop of Salisbury, to whom he confided that he could 
not accept the Calvinistic faith, and that rather than accept 
it he would have no religion at all. This confession put 
him into good company. I do not mean the company of 
Robert Burns or of David Elginbrod, or of similar repro- 
bates; but Bishop Wordsworth confided to him that he 
also was not a Calvinist, and that he thought Calvinism 
had done great harm to the Church of England, a confes- 
sion which was not very difficult for a High Churchman to 
make! ‘‘ And as to eternal punishment,” said the Bishop, 
“T am editing,” said he, “the Latin Vulgate myself, and 
studying the Old Latin readings, and I find that instead 
of the verse which says ‘they shall go into the eternal 
torture,’ the oldest Latin MSS. say ‘eternal fire.’ "ἢ 

Now to most of us this would not constitute an appreciable 
relief, but with the young Buchanan it was entirely different ; 
he saw the way out. He courageously mounted on the 
first various reading that came along, and rode off in 
search of religious liberty. As I say, one would not have 
thought the particular beast that he mounted would have 
carried him far, but it did. He went back to his rooms 
with the determination to become a New Testament student 
and a textual critic, and eventually Bishop Wordsworth 
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became his patron and helped him until his death out οὗ 
his ripe scholarship and, what does not often go with ripe _ 
scholarship, his adequate revenues. ᾿ 

So far there was nothing very terrible that had happened. a 
Mr. Buchanan had emerged from his Calvinistic shell and _ 
become an Anglican. He passed on to the Salisbury — 


Theological College, and was duly ordained in the Church _ 


of England. After that time one does not usually change © 
many opinions. And now, strange to say, his spirit was 
not satisfied with the battle for freedom which it had won, 
but he began to find himself inside another shell, almost 
as rigid as the one from which he had escaped. He was 


still working in the ambulance department of the New 4 


Testament, trying to reset the broken legs of corrupt passages 
and the like. And always as he did so, something or other 
suggested to him doubts as to the sacramental nature of © 
the Church. It was as if the various readings were live 
creatures, good angels or evil angels as the result may 
show, who suggested doubts to him as to whether the 
primitive Church did really teach Baptismal regeneration 
on the authority of Jesus, and whether the bread in the 
Eucharist was really the Lord’s body by transubstantiation ; 
or to mention a third sacrament, which has almost been © 
restored by now from the Roman seven sacraments to the — 
Anglican two, whether confession to a priest can be sup- — 
ported on the authority of either the New Testament or 
the Primitive Church. 

First of all he struck a rock in the Baptismal investiga- — 


tions. It had to do with the words of Jesus in the third a 


chapter of John, ‘‘ Except a man be born of water and the 
spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of God.” There 
is no doubt that this passage is a rock of offence to many, 
who say that it does not sound like the teaching of Jesus, 


and that the words “water and” appear to have been — 
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inserted in the text where they are not really necessary. 
The fact, however, that a particular statement in the New 
Testament constitutes a rock of offence is not necessarily 
any argument against its authenticity. Jesus Himself is 
from the beginning a rock of offence to His own disciples, 
until they take the necessary steps of consecration and 
faith, which remove Him from the region of stumbling 
stones into that of foundation stones. However, in the 
passage to which we have referred, there was a notable 
discovery made in the far East. Mrs. Lewis had found on 
Mount Sinai an obliterated Syriac MS., of very great age, 
which said that “except a man be born of Spirit and of 
water,” etc. As Mr. Buchanan said, “ that made some of 
us think ”’: for there is no better test for the existence 
of a gloss in the text of an author than to find that a clause, 
no doubt originally written on the margin, has crept into 
the text at two different places. The cart had been put 
before the horse, or vice versa, said Mr. Buchanan. Well, 
perhaps there was no cart in the text! And then Mr. 
Buchanan found out that in one of his Irish MSS. the reading 
of the text as written by the first hand was: “ Except a 
man be born of the Spirit he cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God.” This made everything clear. We had the 
unglossed text preserved in the Irish MS., and two forms 
of glossed text, one of which was the common tradition of 
the Church, and the other and perhaps older form, which 
was preserved in an ancient Syriac MS. 

Thus Mr. Buchanan’s quest after the original words of 
Jesus had led him to the conclusion that the passage upon 
which the Church had built its sacramental doctrine was 
not in the original Gospel. And from this illustration and 
similar ones which came to his notice he came to the con- 
clusion that we do not possess the New Testament in the 
form in which it left the hands of the original writers, but 
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that some one with an ecclesiastical brain had gone over 
the Gospel MSS. “‘in the second century, and had altered 
a good many verses to bring them into conformity with 
the schemes and ideals of the hierarchy which had already 
begun to develop.” 

If this is right, it is an extraordinary instance of illumina- 
tion by hard study. It may be the first case on record of 
salvation by textual criticism. We all remember the 
impression that was produced on Augustine’s mind when in 
the garden at Milan he heard a voice saying, “Take up 
and read, take up and read ” (it was either an angel or an 
inspired parrot that uttered the words—I prefer to believe 
it was the former): and we remember how, again by super- 
natural direction, his eye lighted upon some words very 
applicable to his own condition in the Pauline Epistles. 
But there is something ultra-Augustinian about Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s experience. ‘‘ Take up and collate, take up and col- 
late ’—this is a new kind of angel at any rate. And yet 
it means the same thing as the other. For what would be 
the use of taking up and reading something which Paul 
did not say, or words which Jesus did not really utter ? 
The language which I have already quoted shows how 
rapidly Mr. Buchanan’s views developed. When a man 
talks about the “‘ schemes and ideals of the hierarchy ” he 
is not any longer an Anglican of the High Church School. 
A Calvinist might, perhaps, say that, but not an Anglican. 

Well, he tells us some more of his discoveries, and they _ 
are intensely interesting: not because every one of them 
is new, but because a group of the various readings that — 
he was studying have been thrown into relief by the reac- 


tion which they produced upon his inquiring and liberty- 
loving mind. For example, he found out that the passage ". 


in Corinthians about “ποῦ discerning the Lord’s body ” 
had been altered—at least, he thought so; that the words — 
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“the Lord’s body ” were not a part of the original text, 
and that the teaching he had received through Dr. Pusey’s 
work The Real Presence was lacking in Scriptural support. 
When he came to the Sacrament of Confession, he had to 
part company more definitely from Bishop Wordsworth, 
who had been his guide and patron. Bishop Wordsworth 
allowed the practice of confession, and Mr. Buchanan tells 
us that in his preparation for Holy Orders he had been 
taught that ‘“‘ As it would be very inconvenient for us to 
confess to the general public, the wisdom of the Church 
had appointed certain men, to wit priests, to hear confes- 
sion.” That was, in fact, the meaning of the words “ Tell 
it to the Church.” But amongst Mr. Buchanan’s Latin 
MSS., one of the oldest, from the Abbey of Corbey, did 
not show the text in question. This set Mr. Buchanan 
thinking again. How could there have been a Church for 
Jesus to have directed His followers to confess to, unless He 
had spoken prophetically. If He was not speaking propheti- 
cally, we make Him really guilty of an anachronism. So 
he asked the question, When our Lord was speaking, where 
was the Church? A difficult question to answer, unless 
we respond spiritually and say “‘ L’église, c’est moi.” In 
that case, there is no need to delegate the duty, unless we 
assume Him really removed from our access. That was 
not all of the matter. Confession is also taught in the 
Epistle of James, where we are told to “ confess our faults 
one to another,” a duty which is carried out literally by 
the celebrant of the Mass, when he makes his confession 
to his attendant, and receives similar treatment himself. 
“ But,” says Mr. Buchanan, “1 have found a Spanish MS. 
of James, which I am now publishing, and instead of telling 
us to confess our sins to one another, it bids us confess our 
sins to the Lord.”’ Which of these two readings is likely 


to be the primitive? Well, that depends upon the theory 
VOL, xX. 18 
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of textual criticism which we adopt, and also as to our views 
as to what really happened in the primitive Church. If 
the texts have really been re-handled on a broad scale, an 
isolated reading in Spain may be right. And if priestcraft 
is not a part of the Lord’s original intention, well then, 
texts which make for priestcraft are naturally and rightly 
suspect. And so Mr. Buchanan went on, and one by one 
fortresses of Sacramentalism fell before him. Once more 
a little critical dust covered the conflicts of giants. 

You will have observed in what precedes—and I do not 
think I am misrepresenting Mr. Buchanan, for I have fol- 
lowed his language very closely—that it was not merely a 
correct text of the New Testament that he was after, but 
a primitive tradition of the words of Jesus. And surely 
in this his spiritual instinct was right. Of what use is 
Paul or James if Jesus has been misrepresented? And 
“Tf the words that I speak unto you are,” as the Master 
said, “spirit and life,” then it is over these words that a 
holy jealousy is tolerable, and we have a right to spend 
ourselves even in microscopic details in order that we may 
be nearer to Him in His words. 

It seems clear, however, that Mr. Buchanan has worked 
out a spiritual emancipation both for himself and for 
others. I am not prepared to take the position that we 
ought to edit every one of the readings which he proposes 
to restore.! As I have said, the real value of this lecture 


is in the region of spiritual autobiography—that region 


in which one makes life history both for oneself and for 


others. Whatever the correct readings may be, the whole q ¥ 
Church, or almost the whole Church to-day is entangled 


1 For instance, the omission of the passage on the Church in Matthew 
is simply a case of eye-error, by which the scribe has jumped from one 
word (παρακούσῃ) to the very same word later on. Possibly a similar 
explanation might cover the omission of πνεύματος before ὕδατος, but 
this is not nearly so likely. 
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in sacramental beliefs and observances, like the traditional 
lion in the net of the hunter. Mr. Buchanan—TI say it 
with no disrespect—is the mouse that has been gnawing at 
the net. It is delightful to see him at work. I have had 
my own teeth on the tangle, but without sensible results. 


It is a beautiful problem—the problem of the text and the 


problem of the Church: I do not remember ever to have 
seen them thrown together so vividly. 

One more passage may be quoted, for all these readings 
are really common property, though they are not all well 
known. Some of them are Mr. Buchanan’s own discovery. 
Under this last head we have a very significant find. Mr. 
Buchanan came to the conclusion, again by textual investi- 
gation, that we do not possess the Lord’s prayer in its 
original form. Many critics had suggested the same, basing 
their arguments on the discrepancy between the Matthzan 
and Lucan traditions of the Lord’s prayer in early MSS., 
and upon the fact that some MSS. of Matthew have a 
doxology, and others have not. But Mr. Buchanan goes 


_ beyond these speculations, and recovers for us from one 


of his old Irish MSS. a striking variation of the prayer for 
daily bread. The MS. in question is in the British Museum, 


~ and one day Mr. Buchanan noticed that the words to which 


we have referred were written over an erasure. Was it 


_ possible to find out what was there before the scribe wrote 


the traditional sentence? There came a bright day in 
April when his keen and practised eye was able to read 
the underscript, and to his astonishment he found the words, 
“ Give us to-day for bread the Word of God from Heaven.”’ 


_ Thus the traditional prayer is réplaced by one which, as 
| Mr. Buchanan says, makes the Lord’s prayer from beginning 
_ to end a prayer for spiritual blessings. 


Well, as I have said, we are not bound to accept all these 


Teadings, but the probability is that some of them are right; 
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and if it should turn out that by means of them we acquire 
a more correct word of Jesus, then to that extent Christ is 
come again, and the prayer for a Word from Heaven is 
actually answered. 8 
There is much more in this lecture which will set people 4 
thinking. Who shall say that these studies are dry as dust, ἫΝ 
and that we are only groping after chaff, and that μῦς 
we collect are elegant trifles? For my part, 1 find it 
extremely refreshing to observe that a man may find his ἢ 
soul in occupations where it might easily be demonstrated — 
that a good many people have come very near to the per- 4 
‘manent loss of their souls. Mr. Buchanan is always escaping Ἶ 
from the mechanism of his occupation into the life of the — 
Spirit. In passing, I was pleased to find that his inde- 
pendence of thought and carefulness of study had led him ~ 
not only to question outward and still prevalent sacra- 
mental theories, but that he had thrown down a challenge ~ 
to modern. English editors of the Greek New Testament. — 
It is a curious verse that leads him to make a remark about 
the fallibility of Westcott and Hort’s text.. The Prodigal © 
in Luke is sent into the fields to feed swine, and the con- — 
sequences of his own insufficient diet have been recorded ~ 
We all know the passage. “ Now,” says Mr. Buchanan, ~ 
“some of our Revisers have changed that into what is not 
the oldest text, but is found in Westcott and Hort’s text— 
“‘and he would fain have been filled with the husks that — 
the swine did eat,’’ which is a little change for the sake of 
supposed refinement. No doubt that is true and there — 
are many similar phenomena. But what I wanted to point — 
out was that, instinctively with Mr. Buchanan, the oldest — 
text is not necessarily Westcott and Hort’s text. Thus 
one more fetich is laid low with the sacramental idols. 
Now do not let us say that we are introducing an atmo-— 
sphere of uncertainty into Biblical study, or into Church 
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life. If we seem to hesitate it is in order that we may plant 
our feet more firmly. If we suggest an uncertainty, it is 
because we are on the road to a certainty. Even in the 
study of the Gospels our illusions are really the highway 
to our conclusions. We shall know these things better 
before long. What we really want is the combination 
of courage with reverence, and of audacity with lowli- 
ness. And then, if we live long enough, because these are 
not studies of a day or of a year, I think we shall know, 
being old. 

Moreover, when we have exhausted what the text can 
do for us in finding the truth, and can get no further than 
the original, or towards the original, there will still be 
one question left. Can any one prohibit our going forward 
in search of the truth, even if we have no text or tradition 
to help us in search of it? Is Christ altogether in the 
past, and all His teaching in the rare, or missing, first 
edition ? 


Post Scriprum. 


The questions raised by Mr. Buchanan with regard to 
the genuineness of the transmitted text of the New Testa- 
ment are so important that it may be worth while to examine 
somewhat more in detail the portions of the primitive text 
which he assumes he has recovered from the early Latin 
MSS. We do this entirely without prejudice, as we are 
quite satisfied that the true reading may be found in an 
outlying MS. of any time or district, or that the true text 
may, in any particular passage, be altogether lost. The 
two suppositions are related to one another ; for if it may 
be assumed that the true text is preserved in a single isolated 
copy, then the destruction of that copy would require the 
other supposition, viz., that the true text is nowhere to 
be found: and no one who believes the true text, for 
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instance, to be only current in the Vatican Codex can object — 
to either hypothesis: for if B is the single authority for — 
the true text (and according to Dr. Hort no reading of Β΄ 
can safely be neglected), then the actual loss of the 
text of B (either wholly, or as actually occurs, in part) © 
would land us in a number of cases in the position — 
that the true text is no longer in existence. True, the 3 
Vatican text is not from an outlying region, and it is ποῦ 
a translation, but that does not really affect the argument. — 
Now in looking over Mr. Buchanan’s readings, which we 
do with an ὦ priori sympathy for their possible genuineness, ’ 
we have to use criticism upon them, in order not to canonise _ 
what is accidentally depraved or deliberately corrupted. — 
We have already pointed out that Matthew xvili.17 maybe _ 
merely an eye-error, as can be shown by writing down the 
sentence, ἐὰν δὲ παρακούσῃ, [αὐτῶν, εἶπον τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ἐὰν 
δὲ καὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας παρακούσῃ]! The copyist’s eye has 
wandered from the one παρακούσῃ to the next! Here — 
an eye-error seems evident, and, if that should be the case, — 
we need to say no more about the reading: it falls under q 
the rule that ‘‘ when the cause of a variant is known, the — 
variant itself disappears.” a 
Much more interesting, and at the same time difficult — 
to judge, is the new reading which Mr. Buchanan discovers — 
in the Lord’s Prayer, where we are advised to read, “Give — 
us to-day for bread the Word of God from Heaven,” “‘ Pa- 
nem verbum Dei celestem da nobis hodie.” Mr. Buchanan — 
is quite positive as to the Old Latin reading, and we need 
not doubt his expert eye. He says, “I have not a shadow ~ 
of doubt of it; and I tell you that what the scribe put — 
on the vellum first was ‘ Give us to-day for bread the Word 
of God from Heaven,’ which makes the Lord’s prayer — 
from beginning to end a prayer for spiritual blessings. — 
Our Lord’s promise is, ‘Seek the Kingdom of God, and all 


Lo tee 
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other things shall be added unto you.’” He goes on to 
say with perfect propriety that ‘not even the Lord’s prayer 
has been handed down in such a fixed form that we could 
be absolutely certain that we had the words as they left 
the lips of the Master.” This statement is probably correct, 
whether Mr. Buchanan’s new reading is justified or not. 
Let us now turn to the reading itself; the Greek which 
corresponds to the Latin must have had instead of τὸν 
ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον, τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπουράνιον, 
and it must also have contained the words τὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ 
λόγον. Is it possible to explain away these expressions ἢ 
Does not their very singularity attest their genuineness ? 
Would any person or school wish to introduce such varia- 
tions ? In order to answer these questions let us turn to 
Origen’s discourse on Prayer. 

The treatise De Oratione is a study, clause by clause, of 
the Lord’s prayer. When Origen comes to the petition 
for daily bread he opens the discussion by saying that 
some persons suppose the prayer to be for the bread of this 
body; we must show them the true meaning of ἄρτος 
ἐπιούσιος. How is it possible that He who taught us 
to ask for things great and heavenly, seeing that the prayer 
for actual bread is neither a heavenly nor a great petition, 
should have so far forgotten His own teaching as to tell 
us to offer up to the Father a petition for something which 
is at once earthly and insignificant? Origen having thus 
brushed on one side as irrelevant and unworthy the prayer 
for the bread of the body (apparently it was not in war- 
time that the discourse was written, and the price of bread 
and the Egyptian market were normal), goes on to discuss 
the prayer for bread as it was actually explained by Jesus 
in the Fourth Gospel: “1 am that Bread of Life.” The 
real bread is, therefore, Jesus Himself. ‘Those who eat and 
are filled with bread that Jesus has blessed seek to know 
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the Son of God more accurately and hasten towards Him, 
They do not labour for meat that perishes. Their work ~ 
is to believe on the one whom God has sent. Whoisthat? 


patristic quotation) that God “sent His Word and healed — 
them.” And then he confirms from the same Fourth 
Gospel that this is the real bread which came down from 
heaven, concerning which the people said to Jesus, “Lord, 
evermore give us this bread.” He goes on to quote the 
saying, “‘The bread that I shall give is my flesh,” and 
explains that the “flesh” is the “Logos which became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” This, then, is the bread which 
came down from Heaven and which we are to pray for, the _ 
Logos from Heaven. _ 
There are still some further difficulties in the path οὗ 
the exegete. Why should the bread be called “daily 
bread”? And why is it “our daily bread”? Origen 
has no difficulty where we (and his possible objectors) see 
them. “ Daily ” is used by Christ because He is “yester- 
day and to-day and for ever’ the same, and because “a __ 
thousand years are as one day,” with a lot of other Origenian 
subtleties and evasions; and as to its being “our daily 
bread,” does not the Apostle say that “ all things are ours, ᾿. 
Life or Death, things present and things to come”? and 
with this he concludes the argument. 
Now if we review the line of the exposition we see that — 
it starts with Mr. Buchanan’s conclusion that all the peti- — 4 
tions in the Lord’s prayer are for spiritual blessings, and 
quotes Jesus in support of the position. It goes on to read — 
“heavenly bread” into the text, and to explain that the — 
bread is the Logos. So we have every feature of Mr. Bu- _ 
chanan’s new readings explained by the Commentary οὗ 
Origen, and Origen does not base his discourse upon ἃ 
new text, but upon the traditional text. It is possible, Ὁ 
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then, that the Old Latin MS. which Mr. Buchanan has been 
studying has been affected by an Origenian gloss. The 
explanation appears to be complete, and, as before, if the 
cause of the variant has been rightly assigned, the variant 
disappears. 

Perhaps this will be enough to show that one must move 
very cautiously when we are in search of the primitive 
form of the Gospel: hasty conclusions may damage what 
may be an excellent case and ruin an attractive hypothesis. 

We have shown that the reading of the Harleian MS. 
might be explained as an Origenian gloss. To this, how- 
ever, there will be strong objection made by Mr. Buchanan ; 
for the explanation of the daily bread as the word of God 
from Heaven is older than Origen, and there are suspicions 
of it in Tertullian. The latter writer, as well as the former, 
has a tract De Oratione in which he expounds the clauses 
of the Lord’sprayer. Let us then examine what Tertullian 
says on the point ; when he comes to the prayer for daily 
bread, he remarks that we are now leaving behind us the 
prayers for spiritual blessings, and coming to those for 
natural blessings. Having said this he corrects himself 
and says he would rather take it the other way. “ Quan- 
quam ‘panem nostrem quotidianum da nobis hodie’ 
spiritaliter potius intelligamus. Christus enim panis noster 
est, quia vita Christus et vita panis. Ego sum, inquit, 
panis vitae (John vi. 35), et paulo supra, Panis est sermo 
Dei vivi, qui descendit de caelis.”” This last quotation is 
from John vi. 33, with the significant change of the sentence 
from ‘‘ the bread of God is he that descends from heaven,” 
to “‘ the bread is the Word of the living God that descends 
from heaven.” This is the same modification that occurs in 
Mr. Buchanan’s Harley Codex, and it is, therefore, open to 
him to maintain that Tertullian, while quoting one form 
of the Lord’s prayer, was aware of another, and that the 
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Origenian text, as well as the Origenian argument, is latent 
in Tertullian. So that, perhaps, we have not, after all, 
properly dismissed the’ matter. a 

. RENDEL Harris. 


A BRIEF NOTE ON JAMES II. 14-26. 


Reams have been written to prove and disprove an essen- — 
tial antagonism between the teaching of the two Apostles, — 
St. James and St. Paul, on the points of salvation by works — 
and salvation by faith. But all this controversy lies now ~ 
in the realm of the past: it is a back number, neither up 
to date nor up to truth. The study of rabbinical lore — 
has shewn us that the twin ideas had long been discussed 4 
in the Jewish schools, that the ideas were very much in the 
air, and that St. James no more invented the one than St, — 
Paul invented the other. (Compare 4 Esdras viii. 33 ff. ; 4 
ix. 7f.; xiii. 23.) Even a cursory review of the circum- — 
stances in which each of these Apostles wrote shews that — 
their thoughts were moving in totally different spheres, 
and that these spheres did not touch each other even at 
the circumference. St. James was concerned with the view — 
of a barren “faith” which found a sufficient expression 
in the mere utterance of the orthodox Jewish creed “‘ There 
is One God’’—a creed shared by shuddering deemons— a 
which led to no practical result or issue exhibiting itself in 
even works of simple natural piety or philanthropy. St. — 
Paul was concerned with the view of faith as devotion to — 
a Living, Personal Saviour, in opposition to the works οὗ 
the law, whether Jewish or natural. | 

The arguments set out in his Epistle to the Romans repre- 
sent the backwash of the Galatian controversy, in which | . 


the Judaisers had demanded of every Gentile convert that νὴ 
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he should be circumcised and keep the Law of Moses. This 
view of works never enters into the purview of St. James’s 
reasoning. His “‘ works” are those of simple piety and 
neighbourhood—feeding the hungry, clothing the destitute, 
visiting the fatherless and widows. He was writing to 
Jews, Christian Jews, who were still inclined to insist upon 
their Abrahamic descent, and to rest in that and in their 
orthodox belief in the One God as sufficient for their sal- 
vation. In this way they distinguished themselves from the 
idolatry and polytheism of the heathen amongst whom 
they were scattered. The just shall live by his faith, they 
said. For so they interpreted the words of Habakkuk 
(ii. 4). This otiose assent was fatal to all true growth in 
the spiritual life, and indeed to anything but a kind of blind 
fatalism. The Baptist had condemned the same spirit 
(Matt. iii. 9; Luke iii. 8), and a touch in the fourth Gospel 
shews that our Lord met with it too, a touch that displays 
incidentally the writer’s intimate knowledge of the current 
of contemporary Jewish thought (John viii. 33 ff.). 

The illustration which St. James uses to enforce the 
absurdity of the claim to salvation by this kind of soli- 
fidianism is that of a barmecide feast. A hungry and 
unclothed beggar is told that he is being warmed and filled. 
No mockery could be more bitter or untrue. Similarly 
the bare dogma, ‘“‘ There is One God our spiritual Father, 
and Abraham, the friend of God, is our natural father,” 
unaccompanied by any charitable deeds, was as empty of 
saving worth as the bare assertion that a starved beggar 
was in fact fed and clothed. The indicative gives, I think, 
a better sense than the imperative which is adopted in our 
Bible versions. The picture is not that of a false benevo- 
lence which expends itself in giving good advice—always 
cheap, and costing nothing to the giver—but that of one 
who mocks without knowing it; and the more absurd and 
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contrary to fact the answer to the beggar, the more close _ 
is the analogy to the idea of faith without works. . ἡ ' 

Really to understand the original and root significance of 3 
Habakkuk’s words, we must transfer ourselves to the — 
prophet’s own age, either the final scenes in the destruction ; f 
of Jerusalem under the vassal king Zedekiah, or possibly 
earlier, before the Chaldeans had overrun Judea. The ~ 
exact date does not matter: the political outlook was much — 
the same. The prophet’s perplexity was essentially an — Ὶ 
individual personal perplexity. It might be summed up — 
in the question of Abraham, “ Wilt Thou destroy the — 4 
righteous with the wicked?’ The Chaldeans were ruth- — 
less and undiscriminating in their slaughter, but God 
assured Habakkuk that impious braggartism, wherever 
rampant, would lead to the ruin of the boaster, and that ἢ 
the just by his faithfulness—that is, by his moral integrity _ 
and steadfastness—would be preserved alive. It was the — 
truth underlying this statement that furnished St. Paul 
with his theorem of “ justification ’’ not by works of (Mosaic 
or other) law, but by faithfulness to true ideals, or rather 
by faith in the One Ideal, the Atoning Redeemer, the — 
Lord Jesus Christ. a 

Abraham’s faith consisted in trust in the absolute right- 
eousness and power of God, and this made him willing to _ 
sacrifice the only possible hope that he had of being the ~ 
father of a countless seed. Isaac had been supernaturally ; 
born of procreatively dead parents (Heb. xi. 12, 19); clearly, — 
therefore, God could give Isaac back fromthe dead. In his — | 
preparedness to offer Isaac Abraham proved his faith by — 
his works. Had he not crowned his faith by his willingness 
to sacrifice his son, Abraham would have shewn that his ἥ 
faith was dead. 

The example of Rahab, which St. James also uses, seems 
to us a curious selection of a not very obvious kind—one ~ 
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that certainly did not suggest itself to St. Paul. But in 
rabbinic tradition Rahab held an honourable place; and 
this is reflected in her inclusion amongst the instances of 
faith in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the genealogy 
of Joseph given in Matthew (i. 5). It serves St. James’s 
purpose admirably; for it exhibits faith in the case of 
one who in character and circumstances was as remote from 
Abraham as possible. He was the friend of God and the 
father of the faithful, she was an alien and a harlot. Yet 
Rahab’s faith, merely in the superiority of the God of Israel 
over the gods of other nations (including her own), would 
have been dead had it ended there, and had she failed to 
render assistance to the spies (Heb. xi. 31). Clearly from 
the illustrations which St. James uses, the ‘“‘ faith ’’ which he 
describes as dead is a mere intellectual assent to a dogma, 
far, far different from St. Paul’s view of “faith” as trust 
in, and devotion to, a Living Person who is able and willing 
to save. The true point of contact and consilience between 
the thought of St. Paul with St. James will be found in the 
passage in the Epistle to the Romans (ii. 17 ff.), where St. 
Paul pours scorn on the reliance placed by the Jews on their 


superb orthodoxy. 
T. Herpert BInDLey. 
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The Gospel according to Matthew: the Greek Text with 
Introduction, Notes and Indices. By Alan Hugh 
MeNeile, D.D. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.), pp. xxxvi. 448. 
15s. 

’Dr. McoNzite’s Commentary on Matthew, which is dedicated 

(with an unhappy misprint) to Dr. Swete, is on the same 

lines as that venerable scholar’s work on Mark. It is not 

quite so minute, for taking text and introduction together, 
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it has nearly forty pages fewer than were given to the shorter : . 
Gospel, but on the whole it is the best English con eee be 
for students or preachers. ¥ 

A commentary on a Gospel has two aspects. It is an — 
accumulation of details, but it is also a whole, implying a — 
historical and theological standpoint from which the details _ 
are focussed. It is in the former aspect, as a study of © 
details, that this commentary has real merits. It is thor- — 
oughly up to date, it raises the real questions, and with 


no needless parade of learning it gives the essential refer- 


ences. Sometimes, no doubt, the author is unconvincing. - 
Few will agree’ with him that the righteousness of Christ’s — 
beatitude is God’s vindication of His wronged people, or _ 
that in “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” there — 

is a prophecy of Christ’s resurrection, or that “the sign 
of the prophet Jonah ” means the Messiah’s advent. Many — 
will smile at the note on xxvi. 26: ‘No explanation of — 
‘This is My Body’ can be offered in a commentary ; its 
meaning varies for Christians with their varieties of spiritual 
experience.” A historical document remains a historical 
document and has its own proper significance, no matter 
what “meanings” may come to be associated with its — 


terms, and the interpreter’s renunciation of his task at a _ 


point where it is most critical will not, we may be sure, 
create a precedent. But in spito of singularities like these, 
the exegesis is on the whole sound, candid and helpful. A — 
vital passage like ch. xi. 25-30 is thoroughly well done. — 
Two less favourable remarks may be made on this aspect — 
of detail. One is that too free a recourse is had in difficulty — 
to the idea that a sentence or a section stood originally in — 
quite another connexion, and had a pertinent or unobjec- — 
tionable import there, whereas in its present position it is — 
perplexing or unintelligible. One is driven to think that 


the evangelist must have had a genius for irrelevance to 
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fall into it so inevitably on every other page. The other is 
that a certain injustice is done to the originality and vivid- 
ness of the Gospel by repeatedly insisting on the fact that 
our Lord habitually states principles without compromise 
or limitation, though the compromise and limitation become 
y inevitable the moment the principles are applied. Possibly 
_ this is not so true as we think, and anyhow a flash of lightning 
is not to be reduced to a box of safety matches. 
Passing from the aspect of details to the historical and 
_ theological conception of the Gospel as a whole, we are 
confronted with more difficult questions. Dr. McNeile 
_ accepts what may be called the orthodox view of the 
_ Synoptic Problem. He combines a Protestant candour 
ks about facts with a Catholic assurance about doctrines 
_ which leaves something to be explained. He is sure that 
the whole presentation of Jesus in the Gospel is “on the 
i plane of the Incarnation,” and he allows “ congruity with 
i the whole body of Christian belief, with the Incarnation, 
ς the Atonement, the Sacraments,” to turn the scale for 
i? those whom “the literary evidence leaves in suspense ” 
_ with regard to some of the most important facts in the 
_ evangelic history. But what, we cannot help asking, 
ὃ gives “the whole body of Christian belief” the authority 
here claimed for it 2 How do we know antecedently what 
_ “the plane of the Incarnation” is? Could the whole 


᾿ 


he body of Christian belief sustain historical criticism any 
better than the evangelic documents whose inadequate 
_ testimony it is here supposed to be able to supplement ? 
There is a latent tension between Dr. McNeile’s historic 
᾿ impartiality and his dogmatic confidence of which he seems 
_ unconscious, and the difficulty of being at once a modernist 
_ and a Catholic is not got over by one reference to “the 
_ Classical exposition ” of Tyrrell in Christianity at the Cross 
_ Roads. Dr. McNeile accepts the eschatological reading of 
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the mind of Christ. He speaks indeed of his “human” 
mind, and says it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
“as Man ” He expected the End within the lifetime of His 
contemporaries. ‘These qualifications are no longer helpful, | 
and only create uneasiness and distrust. Neither is it 
helpful to say, in a fine new phrase which Dr. McNeile oat 
in two places, that “the divine translation in history” 
of our Lord’s apocalyptic language “‘ must be seen, as the 
evangelists recognised, in the Christian Church, which was in 
fact born in a sudden outburst within the generation then liv- 
ing.” But was this recognised by the evangelists ? Perha 08 
in some degree by the fourth ; but there isno New Testament — 
writer in whom the church consciousness is stronger th an 
Matthew, and it is as clear as day that he did not recogn Ke 
it at all. The divine translation in history left him eagerly — 
expecting something else. Dr. McNeile restricts the use of 
the title “the Son of Man ” to eschatological contexts, a nd 
therefore would expunge it from viii. 20, ix. 6 and xi. 19. | 
Few people will think that these passages are the same whe n 
it has disappeared, and as there are no words of Jes 
nearer to the heart of the Church, and none superior i in 
poetry, pathos and charm, it may be hoped that the collee ν᾽ 
tive sense of Christians will persuade eschatologists to rev: 0 
some of their conclusions. Through the Gospels as " 
are Jesus will assert His place in the relations of God ane 
man, but we must not too easily admit a distinction betwee) 
the Christ of history and the Christ of experience wh ch 
makes experience independent of history. If we do, wh 
standard for Christianity remains ? Ἢ 
James DENNEY. — 


THE EPISTLES OF THE CAPTIVITY: WHERE 
WERE THEY WRITTEN ? 


OnE of the most interesting developments in connexion 
with recent criticism of the Pauline Epistles is the attempt 
to remove the so-called “ Epistles of the Captivity ’ out 
of what Deissmann describes as the “ profitless groove into 
which the alternative ‘Rome or Caesarea’ must lead ” } 
and to establish Ephesus as the place where these letters 
were written. That this theory is by no means as fanciful 
as may appear at first sight is proved by the fact that it has 
attracted the serious attention of scholars like Dr. Kirsopp 
Lake ? and Professor B. W. Bacon,? both of whom have re- 
ferred to it in the Expositor in sympathetic terms. The 
former is inclined to believe that a good case may be made 
for Ephesus being the place of origin of the Epistle to the 
Philippians, while Professor Bacon is perhaps not yet pre- 
pared to welcome the theory, although he allows that it 
would dispose of certain difficulties associated with the 
Roman provenance of this Epistle and brings forward what 
he considers an important item of evidence pointing to the 
existence of an early tradition that St. Paul was actually 
imprisoned at Ephesus. Neither of these scholars has, 
however, discussed the problem with the thoroughness it 
deserves. They have merely pointed out some of the 
advantages of the Ephesian theory and hinted at the possi- 
bility of its being the right solution of a problem of much 


1 See Light from the East, p. 229. 

2 See K. Lake, “ The Critical Problems of the Epistle to the Philippians,”’ 
Expositor, June, 1914’; and B. W. Bacon, “ Again the Ephesian Imprison- 
ment,” Exrosrror, March, 1915. 
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perplexity. It seemed, therefore, to the present writer that 
it might be useful to discuss the question fully and in detail — 
in the pages of the Expositor. 

Previous to the appearance of this suggestion criticism — 
as a whole was gradually crystallising in favour of the Roman i 4 
imprisonment being the factor which governed the com- — 
position of these letters, although the claims of Caesarea as Ἢ 
the place where the Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon στοῦρ 
was written have been strongly advocated by the late Dr. _ 
Eric Haupt? and by the present Bishop of Lincoln 3 


fundamentally from those found in this group that we must 
separate the Philippian letter by as wide an interval of 
time as possible from the other “ letters of the Captivity ” 
and assign them to different periods of imprisonment, shell "ἢ 
latter group tothe imprisonment at Caesarea and the formell wy 
to the Roman captivity. He goes so far as to assert that : i 
if these four Epistles are to be regarded as belonging to 
one and the same imprisonment, he can no longer accept Ἷ 
the Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon group as authentic Pauline q 
letters. Both Haupt and Hicks also claim that St. Paul’s — 
own situation as described in the Epistle to the Philippians — 
is in such complete variance with that implied in the other — 


stantly referred to in terms which denote the effects of his ᾿ 
bonds upon his spirit, as in Philemon 9, Colossians iv. 8. 


1 E. Haupt “‘ Die Gefangensschaftsbriefe.” Meyer's Commentary.  _ 
3 E. L. Hicks, “‘ Did St. Paul write from Caesarea ?”’ Interpreter, ape) 
1910. cS. 
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pians shows practically no trace of this feeling. When he 
came to write that Epistle his captivity was no new thing 
and he had learnt patience. In the earlier group the Apostle 
seems more particularly to regret his reduction to impotence 
and the loss of facilities to continue his missionary activity, 
whereas in Rome his imprisonment was not so rigorous and 
liberty to preach the Gospel was not denied him. Bishop 
Hicks quotes Colossians iv. 3, ‘‘ Withal praying for us that 
God would open unto us a door of utterance ” as expressing 
St. Paul’s longing for freedom to preach. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this rendering of the verse, which is that 
of the Authorised Version, is tenable, and modern scholarship 
as a whole is in favour of translating λόγος as ‘“‘ the word ”’ 
as in the Revised Version. In that case the motive of the 
prayer would be not that the Apostle himself might be 
granted freedom to preach, but that God would open the 
door wide for the further progress of the Gospel, on the 
analogy of 1 Corinthians xvi. 9 and 2 Corinthians ii. 12, 
where ‘“‘the open door” has unquestionably this meaning. 

Dr. Hicks also buttresses his theory by suggesting that 
Philip the Deacon, who was then resident in Caesarea, was 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and that the re- 
semblances in style, language, and ideas between this Epistle 
and those to the Colossians and Ephesians are due to the 
fact that St. Paul and Philip were at the time in frequent 
conference and were both led to dwell on the Person and 
Office of Christ from different aspects. I may be allowed 
to refer to what I have said elsewhere concerning this sug- 
gestion,! and I will only remark here that to ascribe the 
Epistle to the Hebrews to Philip is a conjecture pure and 
simple in support of which not a particle of evidence tradi- 
tional or otherwise can be adduced, and that it is on other 
grounds most improbable. I must confess that I am not 

1 See The New Testament in the Twentieth Century,.p. 302. 
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much impressed by the Bishop’s arguments on behalf of 
Caesarea. He seems to base his case principally on the — 
difference between St. Paul’s position as described in Colos- 
sians-Ephesians-Philemon and the situation implied in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, which according to him demands 
two imprisonments. But St. Paul’s position at Caesarea 
was, as a matter of fact, hardly less favourable than during _ 
the Roman imprisonment. The gulf dividing Acts xxiv. 5 
23, where we are told that at Caesarea ‘‘ he was to be allowed - 
some indulgence and his friends were to be allowed to 
minister to him,”’ from Acts xxviii. 30-31, where he is de- 
scribed as “ receiving all that went in unto him, preaching __ 
the Kingdom of God with all boldness, none forbidding him,” 
is not a wide one, certainly not wide enough to justify the | 
very important conclusions drawn from it by the Bishop. a4 
He acknowledges that the Apostle’s companions, Aristarchus, _ 
Tychicus, and Luke, had free access to him and that Philip : j 
was in frequent colloquy with him. Nay more, even the — 
runaway slave Onesimus was able to find his way into his _ 
presence, all of which is quite inconsistent with animprison- — 
ment of a very distressful and rigorous character. 1 
There is a reason why St. Paul in the one group draws — 
frequent attention to his bonds and is comparatively silent — 
concerning them in the fourth letter, but it is not the reason — 
advanced by Bishop Hicks. It should be noted that mn 
every case where the Apostle emphasises his bonds he does __ 
so to add force to an appeal. The readers of the Epistles — 
to the Colossians and Ephesians were face to face with grave 
dangers : heresy was already beginning to corrupt the purity 
of the primitive faith, and it is in order to make his appeals 
for steadfastness and faithfulness as impressive and as — 
forcible as possible that the Apostle reminds them of the — 
bonds which he endures because he was the ambassador of 
Christ on behalf of the Gentiles. In the Epistleto Philemon 


ce 
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he pleads his bonds that he may the more successfully secure 
a friendly reception for Onesimus. In Philippi, on the other 
hand, there were no pressing dangers. The Church as a 
whole was faithful and loyal to St. Paul and his teaching, 
and there was no need for the impressive and soul-stirring 
appeals which are of frequent occurrence in the other Epistles 
of the Captivity. It was therefore the local condition of the 
Church addressed and not the personal situation of the 
Apostle himself that determined the tone of each particular 
Epistle, and it is quite unnecessary to allocate them to two 
different imprisonments on this score. 

Again, if we are to be influenced by questions of style, 
language, and mode of thought in our arrangement of the 
Pauline Epistles, the Epistle to the Philippians ought most 
certainly to come before and not after the other three, seeing 
that it has much more in common with the earlier Epistles, 
those to Corinth and Rome, than with the other Epistles 
of the Captivity. 

The Imperialism of the Epistle to the Ephesians also tells 
strongly in favour of Rome being its place of origin. The 
imagery in that Epistle shows most clearly the influence of 
Imperial ideas upon the mind of the writer. In his hired 
dwelling in Rome he had leisure and opportunity to study 
on the spot the wonderful history and ‘progress of that 
mighty Empire. He saw before his eyes visible traces of its 
growth from one small centre, his own immediate surround- 
ings spoke of its universal dominion and of its unity, he 
realised in his own person something of the pride of its citi- 
zenship. More than all he learnt to understand the unique 
position of the Emperor, supreme lord of the world and 
becoming more and more the object of actual worship. 
These and cognate ideas are plainly discernible behind the 
glorious vision of the Empire of Christ, the Church universal, 
that he depicts in this Epistle, and they all point to the 
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Imperial city itself as the source of the Apostle’s inspiration __ 
in this particular direction. Ν 

I cannot see that any advantage is gained from placing this — 
group of Epistles at Caesarea, and the theory undoubtedly 
creates difficulties which are not associated with its rival 
which regards all the “ Epistles of the Captivity ” as written 
from Rome. 

Leaving Caesarea then out of the question we now ap- __ 
proach the other alternative, “Rome or Ephesus.” . 

The first condition that must be satisfied before we can — A 
attach any value to the claims of Ephesus to be the birth- 
place of these Epistles is that proof must be provided that 
St. Paul underwent animprisonment in that city. Nowthis 
is exactly what the advocates of the theory profess to be 
able to provide. The first scholar to suggest the possibility a 
of an Ephesian imprisonment and of Ephesus being the — 
place where the “‘ Epistles of the Captivity ” were written Ἢ 
was H. Lisco, of Berlin, in his Vinewla Sanctorum pub- a 
lished in 1900, although Deissmann reminds us that he made ᾿ ἢ 
a similar suggestion as far back as 1897. Lisco’s contribu- — 
tion did not at the time*attract the attention it deserved, ἡ 
chiefly, iron ae because he rapt ungssend minimised the ἢ 


jectures, such as that a large section of the Pastoral Bpistles " ᾿ 
as well as the Epistles of the Captivity originated at Ephesus, 
and that some of the most striking features in the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, the loftiness of the Apostle’s language, ~ 
the contrast between night and day, the emphasis upon — 
height and depth, and the military metaphors were due” i a 


night, and watched the soldiers in the court below! 
theory has now, however, found several friends of 4"... 
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able standing in the critical world, among them being 
Deissmann,! the American scholar, Dr. B. W. Robinson,? 
and M. Albertz,° all of whom are at one in their unhesitating 
acceptance of an Ephesian imprisonment of St. Paul, al- 
though they are not so unanimous in their judgment as to 
which of the Epistles to assign to that event. 


ΤῊΝ EpxEstan IMPRISONMENT. 


The argument in favour of an Ephesian imprisonment 
as set forth by these scholars runs somewhat as follows. 
Some such confinement is implied in the New Testament 
writings and the implication is amply supported by external 
tradition. 

1, The evidence of the New Testament. 

a. The evidence of the Acts. It is quite clear from 2 Corin- 
thians xi. 23, where St. Paul speaks of himself as “in prisons 
more abundantly,” that he had undergone experiences of 
this character besides the arrest and confinement at Philippi, 
which is all that is recorded in the Acts up to this point. 
Again, that the Acts does not give a complete list of St. Paul’s 
imprisonments is confirmed by the evidence of Clement of 
Rome, who speaks of the Apostle as “‘ seven times in bonds ”’ 
(Ep. Clem. v. 6), whereas the Acts only mentions four of 
these occasions. The most likely period in which to locate 
these additional imprisonments is that of the Apostle’s 
ministry at Ephesus. The narrative of the Apostle’s resi- 
dence and experiences in that city does not come from the 
hand of the eyewitness and is very fragmentary and full of 
gaps. It is therefore more than probable that among the 
events omitted in the story there may have been one or more 


1 See Light from the East, pp. 229-231. 

2 In the American Journal of Biblical Literature, xxix. 2 (1910). 

3 Albertz, Uber die Abfassung des Philipperbriefs des Paulus zu Ephesus. 
Studien und Kritiken, 1910, pp. 551 ff. 
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᾿ 
imprisonments. Furthermore the positive evidence of the — " 
Acts as far as it goes is in favour of this suggestion. The 
description of St. Paul’s activity in Ephesus reveals a very 
threatening movement among the pagan population in 
opposition to him; and the Apostle’s own language at Miletus, 
where he alludes to “ the trials which befell me by the plots 
of the Jews’ as well as the intervention of the Jew Alex- 
ander during the riot, point to the mischievous attempts of 
the Jewish population to fan the flame. The combined 
hostility of pagan and Jew might therefore eventually have _ 
brought St. Paul into the hands of the Roman authorities 
when neither the efforts of the “town clerk” nor the friend- 
liness of the Asiarchs were now able to protect him from __ 
imprisonment and the near approach of death. ye 
b. The evidence of 1 Corinthians. 
In 1 Corinthians xv. 30, 31, 32, we find the Apostle making ~ 
use of the following expressions with reference to his position 
at or just before the time that he was writing that letter. 
“Why do we also stand in jeopardy every hour? ” “I die 
daily,” “1 fought with beasts at Ephesus.” Now this 
language can only mean that the Apostle had passed through 
a period of deep distress and that he had actually been 
imprisoned, tried, and condemned to death in the public 
arena. Seeing, however, that he was still surviving at the — 
time of writing, it is conjectured that he was either reprieved __ 
before the sentence was enforced or that the beasts, as in 
the case of Daniel, refused to perform their duty! But 
although he had for the moment escaped death he was still _ 
in a position of grave danger and had “‘ many adversaries” 
(1 Cor. xvi. 9), but yet hoped to be able to remain in Ephesus 
until Pentecost. a) 
c. The evidence of 2 Corinthians. 
When St. Paul came to write the second letter to the 
Corinthians much had happened since he had addressed his 


ws 
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former letter to them. The situation in Ephesus had de- 
veloped unfavourably, and the danger to his own person 
had become so acute that he had to fly from the city before 
the time that he had fixed for his departure. The serious- 
ness of his position and the imminent perils which beset him 
are reflected both in the tone and in the very language of 
this letter. Cf. i. 8-9, ‘“‘ We despaired even of life . . . we 
have had the answer (judgment) of death within ourselves 

. . who delivered us out of so great a death’”’; iv. 8-10, 
** Pursued yet not forsaken, smitten down yet not destroyed, | 
always bearing about in the body the dying of Jesus” ; 
vi. 9, “ As dying, and, behold, we live.” This can only mean 
that there had been a repetition of the experience referred 
to in 1 Corinthians xv. 30-32, and that the Apostle had 
once again escaped the death penalty. 

The eschatology of the Apostle in this letter points in 
the same direction. He no longer looks forward to wit- 
nessing the “parousia”’ during his lifetime. Death had 
become a very pressing reality to him, he had looked at 
it in the very face, and the hope of meeting Christ on earth 
at His second coming was rapidly fading away, a change of 
view which is clearly due to the gravity of the crisis through 
which he had recently passed. 

d. The evidence of Romans xvi. 

Many scholars are of opinion that the last chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans is not an integral part of that Epistle 
and that its original destination was Ephesus and not Rome. 
Tf this hypothesis is correct this chapter affords strong 
confirmation of the supposition of an Ephesian imprison- 
ment. In v. 7 Andronicus and Junias are referred to as 
“my fellow-prisoners,’’ and where could they have shared 
his prison except at Ephesus? Again in v. 3 the Apostle 
_ speaks of Aquila and Priscilla as having ‘“‘for my life laid 

down their necks,” and where could they have risked their 
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lives for him if not at Ephesus, where they were his close 
companions and fellow-workers ? 


Tue ExtTerRNAL EVIDENCE. 


We now come to the evidence outside of the New Testa- 
ment, which is supposed to necessitate an imprisonment of St. 
Paulin Ephesus. This evidence is of a threefold shares 


ancient city which is called “‘ St. Paul’s Prison.” Ἢ 
2. The tradition is also found in the ‘‘ Acts of Paul andl i 
Thekla,’’ a document which, according to Ramsay, goes back — By 
to the second century and is regarded as generally trustworthy 
in its historical details. It tells of an imprisonment of St. a | 
Paul at Ephesus during which he was visited at night by cer- Ἢ 
tain women of rank in the city called Eubula and Artemilla. 


of the Vulgate. They are reproduced by P. Corssen, one of ἡ 
the greatest of modern authorities on the Vulgate, in the — 
Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 190% Ds 


Marcionite tradition and are therefore of considerable value 
as evidence of second-century beliefs. The prologue to the — 
Epistle to the Colossians reads, “‘ Ergo apostolus jam ligatus 
scribit eis ab E'pheso.”’ τὴ 

Albertz, whom we may regard as the keenest exponent of ἢ 
this theory, argues that the evidence of the New Testament, — 
combined with the external tradition which is so well authen- _ 


must have been in prison at Ephesus. And he goes bey ond 


TAA 


this and claims that the Corinthian letters demand t wo 
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xv. 30-32, when he was actually condemned to the beasts 
but saved in some manner not known to us, and a second 
imprisonment, of which we have no details, but which is 
implied in the grave language of 2 Corinthians. From this 
imprisonment he was again delivered perhaps by the inter- 
vention of Aquila and Priscilla, who risked their own lives 
in their efforts to rescue their beloved Apostle. I should 
hesitate, however, to use the very positive language employed 
by Albertz with reference to this question. There are several 
weak links in the chain of proof and the case is by no means 
so simple as may appear at first sight. I readily grant that 
St. Paul underwent more imprisonments than those recorded 
in the Acts and that one or more of these may have happened 
at Ephesus, but whether there was among them a period of 
confinement such as is implied in the “ Epistles of the Capti- 
vity ” is another question. This was not a simple arrest 
followed by a few nights in a prison cell after the manner 
of the Apostle’s experience at Philippi, but an imprisonment 
which continued for a considerable length of time and left a 
very profound impression upon his mind and heart. 

It is true that St. Luke does not give us a complete account 
of St. Paul’s life and experiences in the Acts and that there 
are many gaps in his narrative, yet it is difficult to believe 
that an imprisonment of the character demanded by this 
theory should have entirely escaped his notice. He was 
not present himself at Ephesus, but he has given us a circum- 
stantial narrative of the chief events connected with the 
Apostle’s ministry there, and was apparently in possession 
of authentic and accurate information. It is strange, there- 
fore, that an event which, if it ever took place, exercised 
such a powerful influence upon the Apostle’s life and was 
so fruitful in literary output, should have been passed over 
in complete silence. We have also other evidence in the 
Acts which increases the difficulty of accepting an Ephesian 
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imprisonment. The Apostle’s address to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus at Miletus, which is reproduced in Acts 
xx. 18-38, is by general consent regarded as the most authen- 
tic of all St. Paul’s speeches recorded by St. Luke, and may ~ 
well have been an actual transcript of what he said on that 
occasion. The language of the address certainly implies — 
a period of much distress and anxiety in Ephesus anda — 
persecution on the part of the Jews is definitely mentioned, a 
but there is not the slightest allusion to anything approaching — 
the imprisonment contemplated in this theory. é 
Again, the language of the Corinthian Epistles by πὸ 
means necessitates this supposition and is capable of explan- — 
ation on other lines. There are considerable difficulties in the _ 
literal interpretation of the phrase “I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus.” If St. Paul claimed his rights as a — 
Roman citizen, as he seems to have done, and done success- 
fully, in every instance when he came in conflict with the 
Roman authorities recorded in the Acts, this particular form 
of execution was ulira vires. St. Paul’s language elsewhere _ 
is also decidedly in favour of regarding the phrase as meta- 
phorical. In 2 Timothy iv. 17 he speaks of himself as 
“ delivered from the mouth of the lion.”” There can be no — 
possible doubt as to his meaning here, and an actual “lion” — 
is ruled out by the fact that he was definitely appealing to 
the Imperial tribunal as a citizen of the Empire. That 
Ignatius regarded the language here as metaphorical is — 
proved by his use of the identical word θηριομαχῶ, which he 
carefully explains afterwards as referring to his trials and 
experiences among the soldiers, “ the leopards ’” who guarded 
him (Ep. ad Rom. v.). The expression “ why do we also — 
stand in jeopardy every hour?” was true of Christians — 
generally at that time, while the phrase “1 die daily” is — 
considerably more Pauline if interpreted in the spiritual ὦ 
sense and not as referring to physical death. - 
: 
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The tone of 2 Corinthians points undoubtedly to a recent 
period of exceptional distress and suffering, but it is ade- 
quately explained by what we know of the Apostle’s situ- 
ation at the time. The position of affairs at Corinth filled his 
soul with the saddest forebodings and he himself had only 
just escaped from very grave peril at Ephesus. He had 
been inthe most imminent danger of his life, and it was only 
the persuasion of his friends and the friendly intervention of 
the Asiarchs that had preserved him. Work in Ephesus was 
no longer possible, and his mission had to be abandoned 
earlier than he had anticipated. ‘‘ Without were fightings, 
within were fears,’’ and even the brave heart of the Apostle 
was for the moment bowed down by the overwhelming 
burden laid upon him. It needs no second imprisonment 
at this particular point in his history to explain the gravity 
and despairing tone of his language. What we know of 
his troubles and anxieties at this time enables us to enter 
into his feelings without any difficulty. 

The Ephesian destination of the last chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans is much too problematic to furnish any argu- 
ment for or against the theory. But even if it were addressed 
to Ephesus it does not necessarily follow that Andronicus 
and Junias must have shared an imprisonment with St. 
Paul because he calls them his “ fellow-prisoners.” It is 
probable that the reference to Aquila and Priscilla has to do 
with an incident at Ephesus in which they intervened on 
St. Paul’s behalf at the risk of their own lives, but this again 
does not necessarily imply an imprisonment. 

The external evidence also is not without flaws. As I have 
already remarked, it is quite possible that St. Paul underwent 
an imprisonment of some kind at Ephesus. The tradition 
to that effect is ancient and comes from three different 
directions. It is quite certain, however, that the ruin which 
now bears the name of ‘‘ St. Paul’s Prison ”’ could never have 
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been utilised for that purpose. Sir C. Wilson, in his Hand- — 
book to Asia Minor (p. 99), describes it as a “‘two-storied — 
fort with eight chambers, the upper story being reached — 
by an external staircase,” a building eminently unsuitable 
for the safe custody of prisoners. ᾿ 

The ‘‘ Monarchian Prologue ᾿᾿ to the Epistle to the Colos- ᾿ 
sians, which, according to Professor Bacon,! strongly confirms — 
the supposition of an Ephesian imprisonment, describes” i 
that Epistle as actually written by St. Paul when he was a a 
prisoner in that city. Corssen,* however, points out that the — 
peculiar phrase “jam ligatus” clearly refers to the well 
known great imprisonment at the end of the Apostle’s life, q | 
and that the writer must have supposed that the Apostle 
passed through Ephesus on his way from Caesarea to Rome — ἢ 
and wrote this letter there. Professor Bacon is therefore 4 
apparently wrong in adducing this passage as evidence for } 
an Ephesian imprisonment during the period under dis- ’ 
cussion. 
_ The balance of probabilities is to my mind decidedly 
against any imprisonment at Ephesus of the length and — 
importance demanded by the implications of the ‘‘ Epistles 
of the Captivity,’ although it is quite possible that the — 
Apostle may have been subjected to a confinement of some — 
kind there. 


Granting that St. Paul was imprisoned for a exbetantiall if 
period at Ephesus, it now becomes our duty to inquire ἢ 
whether the “ Epistles of the Captivity ” could have origin- — 
ated there. at... 

Those scholars who plead for this solution are not seni q 
as to which of these Epistles should be assigned to oy ἡ 


1 Bacon, u. 5. p. 24]. 3 Corssen, u. 8. p. 44. 
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particular captivity. Deissmann is inclined to place all 
the four Epistles here, but his language is not so positive in 
the case of the Epistle to the Philippians as it is with regard 


- to the other three, while B. W. Robinson would confine his 


theory to the Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon group. Albertz, 


on the other hand, refuses to see any trace of an Ephesian 


provenance in this group, and argues only in favour of the 
supposition that the Epistle to the Philippians was com- 
posed at Ephesus, a position with which Kirsopp Lake also 


_ finds himself in sympathy. The case for placing the Colos- 


sian-Ephesian-Philemon group at Ephesus, at this period 
appears to me to be decidedly weak and the theory has 
very little to recommend it. 

Dr. B. W. Robinson finds support for his arguments princi- 
pally in the Epistle to Philemon and more especially in the 
story of Onesimus. He considers that the runaway slave is 
much more likely to have sought refuge at Ephesus, which 
was within easy reach, rather than in Rome, which would 
entail a journey of at least a week through the interior of 
Asia Minor before he embarked on the sea-voyage. He also 
finds a difficulty in St. Paul’s request to Philemon to “ pre- 
pare him a lodging ” if the letter was written from Rome. 
In Rome the Apostle’s eyes were turned towards the West 
and it was not at all probable that he should have con- 
templated a visit to Colossae after his release, whereas the 


_ valley of the Lycus and the Churches established there might 


naturally hope to see him when he was set free from his 


bonds at Ephesus. Everything points, therefore, to Ephesus 
_ as the place from which the letter was written, and if the 
_ Epistle to Philemon came from Ephesus the other two must 


also have been written there, as the three letters are closely 
associated with each other. 

Some of the objections to this theory apply to the Epistle 
to the Philippians as well as to the other group and will be 
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considered when I come to deal with that phase of the 
subject. I will confine myself at present to those difficulties — 
which concern the group of three letters only. 

1. The question of Onesimus. 

It appears to me that the proximity of Ephesus to Colos- 
sae tells strongly against and not in favour of the idea that 
Onesimus would naturally have fled to that city. In Ephesus 
he ran constant risk of recognition and detection. And even 
if he had sought refuge at Ephesus how could he have had 
access to St. Paul, seeing that there is no suggestion of a ΠΝ 

“ custodia libera ’’ here as was the case at Rome ? 

2. The language of the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

If this group of letters was written at Ephesus it is clear — 
that the Epistle to the Ephesians is wrongly described by 
that title, but even so it was evidently intended for some — 
community in that region. If the Apostle was writing — 
from Ephesus to a Church in the vicinity, how do we account — 
for the impersonal distant tone of its language and its peculiar — 
hesitating phraseology as applied tothe readers? Cf. iii. 2, — 
“ Tf so be ye have heard of that grace of God given to me to ; 
you-ward ”’; i. 15, “1 also having heard of the faith in the Ἷ 
Lord Jesus which is among you”’; iv. 21, “Τῇ sobe thatye © 
have heard him and were taught in him.” We should 
expect a much more vivid, personal, and intimate relation | 
between St. Paul and his readers if he was actually,a prison . 
in the near neighbourhood. ; 

3. St. Paul’s companions. 

Among St. Paul’s intimate companions during this im- 
prisonment are to be found St. Luke and St. Mark. Now it © 
is practically certain that St. Luke was not with the Apostle 
during his ministry at Ephesus. If the use of “‘ we ” in the 
Acts is a sound guide to his movements it would seem tha i 
he was left behind at Philippi after St. Paul’s first visit to 
that city and did not rejoin the Apostle until he visite €- = 


| 
. 
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Philippi a second time after his hurried departure from 

Ephesus. Again we hardly expect to find St. Mark among 
the Apostle’s mdst valued companions so soon after his 

defection. 

4. The question of tume. 
Then there is the question of time. The theory demands 

that St. Paul and his Gospel should first of all have been 
‘firmly established in Ephesus; then that he turned his 
attention to the evangelising of the cities of the Lycus 

valley and through the agency of Epaphras and others 
planted vigorous Churches in Colossae and Laodicea ; and 
; finally that a subtle and dangerous heresy insinuated itself 
into the newly-founded communities and made some con- 
siderable headway : and all this must have happened within 
the space of two years or so. The position at Colossae was 
not like that of the Churches of Galatia, where the revolt 
‘against the Apostle’s teaching was sudden and catastrophic. 
The false teaching which St. Paul combats in the Epistle to 
the Colossians was, on the contrary, speculative, mystic, 
and complex, a syncretism of pagan and Jewish thought, 
and required time to develop. 
6. If we are to take πρεσβύτης in Philemon ix. in its 
natural sense as ‘‘ the aged,’ it points to a period towards the 
- close of his life rather than to the time when he was still in 
full possession of his vigour and activity. As the word, 
) however, may well be only another form of πρεσβευτής I have 
“no desire to press this argument. 
i 6. Much is made by both Albertz and Robinson of the 
fact that it is not very probable that St. Paul would have 
_ expressed his intention of visiting the Churches of the East 
immediately after his release from prison if it was situated 
at Rome, more especially as he had already planned a 
journey to Spain. It must be borne in mind, however, that 


his intention to proceed to the distant West was declared 
pe VOL, X. 20 
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many years before when he wrote the Epistle to the Roman 
Much had happened since then. He had reached Rome 
is true, but not as a free man, and this seems to have nece 
sitated a complete change in his plans. There is no hi 
in his later Epistles of developing new fields in the We 
His attention is fully engrossed by the demands made Ipc 
him by the Churches already established, and when freedo: 
comes it is the consolidation of Churches already in exi 
tence rather than the founding of new communities that wi 
have the first claim upon him. 

In the face of all these difficulties the case for placing ti 
composition of the Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon group ὃ 
Ephesus cannot be said to be convincing and the Romai 
theory still holds the field. ; 


WAS THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS WRITTEN DURING 
EPHESIAN IMPRISONMENT ἢ a 


It must be acknowledged that the case for placing t 
writing of the Epistle to the Philippians at Ephesus stan¢ 
on a much sounder footing, and Albertz’s arguments to th 
effect are telling almost to the point of conviction. We mi : 
not feel any particular enthusiasm for the German theolog 
cal professor at the present moment, but it speaks well fi 
theological learning generally in that country when 
government official, who has apparently no connexion wi 
any theological institution, is able to deal with a question 
this character with the wide knowledge, critical acumen, ἃ 
conspicuous fairness which are displayed in Albertz’s articl 

I will give a summary of his argument, reserving ἃ 
comment I may have to make until later. ‘ 

Accepting an Ephesian imprisonment as proved b 
all doubt, he bases his theory that the Epistle to the P! bili 
pians must have been written during that imprisca me 
on the following factors: 
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1. The style and content of the Epistle. 

In the Corinthian and Roman letters St. Paul writes in 
one style, in the Colossian-Ephesian group he adopts an 
entirely different style, and, if we accept the Roman theory, 
in the Epistle to the Philippians, he reverts again to his 
original style. (Albertz is confident that the latter Epistle 
was written towards the close of his captivity whether at 
» Rome or Ephesus.) This difficulty disappears if the Epistle 
to the Philippians was written at Ephesus and the Colossian- 
Ephesian group some years later in Rome, when the long 
imprisonments at Caesarea and the Imperial city had had 
their due effect upon his temperament and style. The 
Apostle’s manner of life had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion; the man of consuming zeal had been reduced to 
inactivity, and this had entirely transformed his method of 
expression. Of this change we have no trace in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, which essentally belongs to the period 
of his activity. 

2. The situation at Philippi as described in this Epistle. 

The frequent communications between the Apostle and 
the Philippian Church-and the journeys of Epaphroditus 
are much more intelligible if the former was at Ephesus 
within comparatively easy reach and not in distant Rome. 
It has never been easy to explain why St. Paul did not send a 
message of thanks to the Philippians for their gift by the 
messenger who brought to Philippi the news of Epaphroditus’ 
illness instead of keeping it back until Epaphroditus was 
able himself to undertake the return journey. This diffi- 
culty has led many scholars, notably Zahn and Hofmann, to 
suggest that the Philippians must have written a letter to 
the Apostle emphasising this lack of gratitude on his part, 
but there is no trace of any such communication in our 
Epistle and no suggestion that the Philippians had addressed 
any such complaint. If St, Paul wasat Ephesus the Philip- 
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pians could have received information of the illness of 
Epaphroditus by the short sea route before the Apostle had ὦ 
leisure or opportunity to send them the letter of thanks, 
and this disposes of this difficulty. ἱ 
The phrase “the beginning of the Gospel” in iv. 15 
(cf. also i. 5, 6) is much more vivid if it refers to a period 
in the near past and not to incidents which took place many 
years before, as would be the case if the Epistle was written 
from Rome. | 
3. St. Paul’s own position. 
The Apostle’s situation is apparently well known to the | 4 
Philippians. _He only makes a casual reference to his ; : 
captivity as being a fact with which they were perfectly ' 
familiar, and his main object in writing the letter is to exhort 
them not to be over-anxious concerning himself, but to be — ‘i 
filled with the same joy with which he is inspired. This 
intimate intercourse which is implied here was much simpler ᾿ 
between Philippi and Ephesus than between Philippi and 
Rome. . 
His plans for the future also point in the same direction. __ 
His most urgent desire after his release (cf. ταχέως ii. 24) y 
is to return to Philippi, and that not because there are any ~ 
serious troubles in that community but merely from an _ 
earnest longing to see his beloved Church again. This 
points to Ephesus rather than to Rome. » 
As a matter of fact we know that St. Paul did proceed — 
direct from Ephesus to Macedonia when he was forced to _ 
depart hurriedly from that city. (See Acts xx. 1,and 2 Cor. — 
ii. 12.) Again, there is no trace inthis Epistle of any preach- _ 
ing activity on the part of the Apostle,and this is not con- — 
sistent with his situation at Rome as described in Acts — 
xxviii, 31, “ preaching the kingdom of God and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord Jesus with all boldness.” Ὗ 
His one grievance in the letter is that while others are active — 5 
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he is condemned to idleness. He cannot preach, his adver- 
saries can. 

4. The place of composition. 

There are two indications in the Epistle which ought to 
enable us to identify the place where it was written. In 
i. 3, the Apostle tells us that “his bonds became manifest 
in Christ, ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ Tpaitwpim”’ ; and again in iv. 22, that 
“the saints . . . especially they that are of Caesar’s house- 
hold,’ send salutations. These two references have been 
generally regarded as pointing definitely to Rome, but Albertz 
maintains that they are equally applicable to Ephesus. 

Ephesus satisfies the conditions whether we regard τὸ 
πραιτώριον as referring to a building or to a body of men. 
If we accept the former meaning the term would stand for 
the residence of the Roman governor of the province of 
Asia resident at Ephesus. The Apostle would in that case 
have appeared before the Proconsul as Christ appeared before 
Pilate, andthe phrase “ throughout the whole praetorium ”’ 
would imply that he and his case were known to all who 
were concerned in his trial before the proconsular tribunal. 

If we take ‘“‘ praetorium ”’ in the personal sense as repre- 
senting the ‘“‘ praetorian guard,” it is known (see Mommsen, 
Rom. Hist. iv. p. 323) that a section of the Imperial guard 
was often sent on special duty to the provincial capitals. 
This is confirmed by epigraphic evidence, for among the 
epitaphs discovered at Ephesus are found the names of 
“ praetoriani ᾿᾿ (see Wood’s Discoveries at Ephesus, 1877). 

It would be much easier for St. Paul to become known 
to a detachment of 200 praetorians in Ephesus than to the 
whole Praetorian corps in Rome, which numbered about 
9,000 men. 

The household of Caesar. This is a term which represents 
the slaves and freedmen attached to the Imperial court, 
and Albertz contends that some of these might be found 
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just as naturally in Ephesus as in Rome. He also produces 


the evidence of inscriptions wherein it is shown that not 
only were there individuals answering to this: description 
resident in Ephesus, but that there were actually “ collegia 
libertorum et servorum Caesaris ”’ in existence there. (See 
Newton’s Collection of Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, edited by Hicks.) He also refers with approval to 


Lisco’s suggestion that as Philippi was on the high road — 


between Rome and Ephesus some Christian members of the 
Imperial household passing between the two cities would be 
well known to the Philippian Church and might possibly 
have been utilised to convey the correspondence between 
the Apostle and his friends at Philippi. 

There are also other features in the Epistle which point 
to Ephesus rather than Rome. ri 

a. It is difficult to understand how the effect described in 
i. 12, 14, “ Things . . . have fallen out rather unto the 
progress of the Gospel ’’; “‘ Most of the brethren being con- 
fident through my bonds are more abundantly bold to speak __ 
the word of God,’ could have been produced by an imprison- __ 
ment which, according to the Roman theory, must havebeen 
an old story. Why did this zeal only manifest itself towards _ 
the close of the period ? It is intelligible as the result of a — 
sudden and recent attack upon the Apostle, but meaningless _ 
if delayed for nearly two years. | 

ὃ. If the letter was written from Ephesus, how are we to 
identify the section of the Church to which reference is 
made in i. 15-17, the Christians who “ preach Christ of 
envy and strife” and ‘proclaim Christ of faction... 
thinking to raise up affliction for me in my bonds”? Albertz — 
connects this party with the name of Apollos on the analogy ~ 
of the ‘“ Apollos party” in Corinth, a body of Christians — Ἷ 
animated by mean motives, who took advantage of the — 
Apostle’s bonds to push themselves into the toregroanaiay 4 


oe 11 a et ae Pe 
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It is known that Apollos was at Ephesus before and during 
St. Paul’s residence there, and his method of teaching would 
meet with a ready response in a city where the Greek spirit 
was strong and where Alexandrine ideas prevailed. The 
Apostle’s mood as revealed in ii. 20 ff. is that of a man who 


_ bitterly resents the isolation in which he finds himself. In 
_ Ephesus he was surrounded by many Christians who did 
ποῦ owe their Christianity to himself, such as Priscilla and 
_ Aquila, Apollos, and Andronicus and Junias, who were Jews, 


all of whom were active and energetic, while he was precluded 
from all activity. Albertz allows that in this respect the 


_ situation fits Rome admirably, but claims that this may also 
_be said of Ephesus. 


5. The opponents in 3 ff. 
These were Judaisers who were to be found neither in 
Philippi nor in Ephesus, although the Epistle evidently 


_ belongs to a phase in the Apostle’s history when he was in 


bitter conflict with them. St. Paul’s missionary career may 


_ be divided into. three periods. (1) The period before the 
_ Judaistic controversy, with which are connected the Epistles 
_ to the Thessalonians and 1 Corinthians. (2) The period 
_ during which the controversy raged, the period of 2 Corin- 
ty thians, Galatians, and Romans. (3) The period when the 
- controversy had practically ceased, to which belongs the 
᾿ς Colossian-Ephesian-Philemon group. The Ephesian minis- 
_ try was included in the second period, and the outburst 


against the Judaisers in iii. 1 ff. shows that our Epistle must 


' also be connected with that period. 


After a careful consideration of all these factors Albertz 


_ reaches the conclusion that the argument is decidedly in 
_ favour of Ephesus, and not Rome, being the birthplace of the 


Epistle to the Philippians, although he adds the proviso that 
we must never forget that the paucity of the materials at 


ΟἿΣ disposal renders it well-nigh impossible to come to an 
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absolute decision upon any question which concerns the — 


primitive Christian documents. 


We are now in a position to examine the theory on its 


merits. It possesses one or two decided advantages. 


1. It has been pointed out by Albertz, and the point is — 
emphasised by Kirsopp Lake, that the theory brings the — 
Epistle to the Philippians within the period to which the _ 
Epistles with which it has the greatest resemblances in style — 
and thought belong. There is a considerable tendency, 
however, among scholarsof the present day to discount the — 


argument based upon similarity of style. Deissmann re- 
peatedly asserts that the style and language of any particular 
letter depend entirely upon the epistolary situation, and 
that these factors are in most cases governed by the special 


condition of the writer at the time, or by the local situation _ 
of the person or persons addressed. Bacon is also equally — 


emphatic upon the precariousness of basing the relative 
date of an Epistle upon mere resemblances of style. The 
apparently successful attempt to make the Epistle to the 


Galatians, which in point of style and content is so near to — 


Se 


ει σον. οὐχ cnt 
να ὦ ἂν i aN, 
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the Epistle to the Romans, the earliest of all the Pauline © 


Epistles, and thus separating it by a very considerable gap 


from the letter with which it has most in common, bids us 


be cautious lest we attach too much weight to this element 


in arriving at a decision concerning the provenance and date 


of any Epistle. 


2. The apparent recrudescence of the Judaistic contro- ἡ 
versy in ili. 1 ff. at a time when the contest over this particu- ᾿ 
lar question had resulted in a victory for the Apostle has — 
constituted a real difficulty and has led many scholars to — 
suspect the integrity of our Epistle and to postulate a — 
separate letter commencing at iii. 1, written considerably ἢ 
earlier than the remainder of the Epistle. Now if the Epistle — 
was written from Ephesus when the controversy was at its — 


—_— 
a 
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height the passionate outburst in iii. 1 ff. is perfectly natural 
and intelligible. 

There are, however, some very serious objections to the 
theory as it stands, as I will proceed to show. 

1. If the question of style is to influence our judgment, 
it is well to note that our Epistle has affinities with the 
Pastorals and that its relationship to these letters is in some 
respects as close as that which connects it with the earlier 
group. Bacon? points out in particular the repetition of 
the figure of Philippians ii. 17, ‘‘ Yea, andifIam offered upon 
the sacrifice and service of your faith ’’; in 2 Timothy iv. 6, 
“1 am already being offered,” the same word. σπένδομαι being 
used in both cases, and argues that it is most unlikely that 
St. Paul employed the same figure at the end of two different 
imprisonments. This argument, however, loses its force if 
there were, as it is generally believed, two imprisonments 
in Rome, the first of which evoked the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, and the second the second Epistle to Timothy. 

2. There is no reference in the Epistle to the “ collection 
for the saints.” We have abundant evidence that the one 
practical matter upon which the whole mind of the Apostle 
was bent at the period during which this Epistle was written, 
according to the theory we are discussing, was the contri- 
bution from the Churches of Europe and Asia towards the 
needs of the saints in Jerusalem. The subject is referred 
to in every letter that we know to have been written at this 
juncture and in such a way as to reveal how near to the 
heart of the Apostle the matterlay. Isit thinkable that St. 
Paul, with his mind full of this Christian duty, should write 
to the Philippian Church, which we know from other sources 


_to be specially concerned in this bounty, and pass it over 


in complete silence? This is not how I read St. Paul’s 
character, who was unselfish to the core. I cannot imagine 


1 Bacon, ἃ. ὥ. p. 237. 
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any private benefaction, however generous, being given the 
preference over what he considered the primary duty of the 
Gentile Churches towards the Church of Jerusalem. 

3. The Apostle’s mental situation. 

The joyous, grateful tone of our Epistle is apparent to 
the most superficial reader. In this respect it stands out in 
striking contrast to all the other Pauline Epistles, and more 
especially to that group with which this theory would bring 
it into close touch. The period which evoked the “ great 
Epistles ”’ was the most stormy and turbulent in the whole 
course of the Apostle’s activity, and these letters show in 
every line his deep distress and anguish of soul. If our Epistle 
originated at Ephesus, it must have been composed between 
the two letters to the Corinthians, when the storm which 
we see in its earlier stage in the former of these two Epistles 
was rapidly rising and growing into the fierce tempest 
depicted in the second. St. Paul was, as we know, a man of 
moods, but it is difficult to imagine him writing to the Philip- 
pians a letter breathing a spirit of such calmness, joy, and 
peace, in the very thick of this “Sturm und Drang.” Al- 
bertz finds indications of the storm in iii. 1 ff.; but even if 
we allow that the reference here is to the Judaisers, the way 
in which the subject is introduced seems to show that the 
Apostle is not dealing with a disease that was endemic and 
at the time creating havoc in all the centres of Gentile 
Christianity, but with an isolated outbreak which was dis- 
turbing the normal peace of the Church. I have suggested 
elsewhere? that St. Paul’s passionate outbreak was not 
due to the action of the Judaisers at all, but that it was 
caused by the efforts of the Jews either resident in Rome or a 
deputation from the authorities in Jerusalem to create a 
prejudice against him in view of his coming trial. I fail to 
see in the passage any reference to a general situation or to a 

1 See Exposrror, November, 1914, p. 470. 
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movement which was at its height in many parts of the 
Apostle’s sphere of activity during his Ephesian ministry. 
4. The situation suits Rome better than Ephesus. 
The weakness of the whole theory is that it is based upon 
pure conjecture in many particulars with regard to which in 


Ρ. the case of Rome we are standing upon absolutely firm 


ground. We know that there was a “‘ praetorium ”’ (whether 
we regard it as a building or a body of men) in Rome, and 
_ we are equally certain that members of the ‘“‘ household of 
Caesar ” were to be found in the Imperial city. It may be 
true that “ praetorians ’ were occasionally stationed at 
Ephesus and that members of the “ household of Caesar ”’ 
were buried there, but we have no absolute knowledge that 
either the one or the other were there during the Apostle’s 
residence in that city. 

Again there may have been an Apollos party at Ephesus, 
but the suggestion is a mere conjecture and utterly devoid 
_ of any support. The Acts, on the other hand, gives us a 

_ picture of a Church of Ephesus which was singularly united 
and actuated by the most friendly feelings towards the 
Apostle. There is in the address at Miletus not a word 
hinting at any disloyalty or motives of the character implied 
in the Epistle to the Philippians. The situation is moreover 


hy ; exactly in accordance with what we might have expected 


in Rome. There the Church was already in existence before 
the Apostle’s arrival, and it was proud of its independence 


᾿ ἡ and perhaps resented the intrusion of a stranger like St. 
Paul into its affairs. Jewish influences were also very 
_ strong, and these, combined with the anxiety of the Church 


to preserve its independence and its jealousy of interference 
from outside, would produce the exact situation pictured in 


our Epistle. In this respect I consider the Roman theory 


to be immeasurably superior to its rival. 
To sum up: An Ephesian imprisonment is not impossible, 
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but it could hardly have been of sufficient length to justify } 

the stress laid upon it in the “ Epistles of the Captivity” 
or to allow of the time required to write them. But even — 
if an Ephesian Gerona of some shana ΒΕ op duration) j 


letters was decided not written in the course of it. 
raid is Sani that is we ictus in Bating the Epis om q 


and sappbitioas which in the case of the Roman ἐμούς ᾿ 
are certainties that, in spite οὗ Albertz’ splendid advocacy, τὴ , 
I can see no sound reason for abandoning the position gence | 
ally held that the Epistle was written during St. Paul’s 
Roman captivity. im 

MavRIcE JONES. 


THE SYNOPTIC ECHOES AND SECOND-HAND 
REPORTS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Ir is difficult to believe that the evangelist had seen even 3 ᾿ 


from this tradition would surely have forced him to offer — ἡ 
some explanation. It is not improbable, however, that he ἣ 
did indirectly learn about events of which he himself was 
not an eyewitness; and that he has included material so 
obtained in his record. From the bulk of this material, — 
which may be described as Second-hand Reports, given x 
in their proper context, we may distinguish a few passages — 
in which the difference between the Synoptic tradition — 
and the Johannine reproduction is so great, that we oatks ny 
describe them only as Synoptic echoes. 
I. Synoptic Ecnozs. 

(1) The first of these is the conversation between Jesus 
and His disciples at the end of the sixth chapter (66-71). — a 
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The writer cannot escape the conviction that it is the counter- 
part of the Confession at Caesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 13-20; 
Mark viii. 27-30), as the chapter is intended as a summary 
of the course of the ministry in Galilee. The differences to 
be noted are three. Firsily, as the evangelist has recorded 


ἢ (i. 41, 45, 49), franker and fuller confessions of the Messiah- 


ship of Jesus at the beginning of the ministry than any 
which the Synoptists record, whether these were actually 


"made in the form he has recorded, or, as is more probable, 


his language reflects the faith of a later time, he cannot 
think of the confession of Jesus’ Messiahship at Caesarea 
Philippi as an advance of so crucial importance as the 
Synoptists represent it as being. His conception of the 
situation is that there is danger of relapse from the faith 
already attained (verse 67). Secondly, his own interest 
is in the truth taught by Jesus, and so the confession runs : 
“Thou hast the words of eternal life’ (verse 68); words 
which, so far as Peter is revealed to us by the Synoptists, 
are not likely to have fallen from his lips. The next phrase, 


_ “the Holy one of God”’ (verse 69), is nearer the Synoptic 


language. Thirdly the anticipation of Judas’ betrayal is 
antedated, as in the Synoptic tradition a reference to be- 
trayal occurs only in the Second Announcement of the 


_ Passion (Mark ix. 31), although it is possible that the First 
Announcement of the Passion (viii. 31) produced a revulsion 
of feeling in Judas, which Jesus at once detected. It is 
_ not at all probable, however, that even if Jesus at once 
_ uttered a word of warning, it would be put in the terms 
the evangelist assigns to Him (verse 70). Can this verse 
᾿ possibly be an echo of the rebuke of Peter, “Get thee behind 


y 
Ay 
’ 


me, Satan” ? (Mark viii. 33). 
(2) An echo of the warnings uttered by Jesus to His 


disciples and the multitude after the rebuke of Peter (Mark 


Vili. 34-38) has strayed into the speech of Jesus in response 


ε-. 
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to the request of the Greeks to see Him (John xii. 25-26), 
for in the first place the resemblance in language is very 
close; secondly the appropriateness of the utterance in its — 
present context is not obvious; and thirdly verse 31 and 
32 would more fittingly follow verse 24, as Jesus is concerned 
about the necessity and consequences of His sacrifice, and 
not the obligation of discipleship. We can understand, 
however, how the association of ideas led to the present 
position of the utterance. Such changes of language as 
there are are characteristically Johannine, but do not call 
for special mention. s 
(3) The next two verses (27 and 28) also appear to be 
Synoptic echoes, combining elements from the story οὗ 
Gethsemane and of the Transfiguration. Is it at all likely - 
that Jesus would have admitted the indifferent, if even not 
hostile, multitude into the sanctuary of His soul—His 
communion with the. Father? Asserting the necessity οὗ 
His death, and the victory for His cause it would bring, 
would He weaken the force of the declaration by confessing 4 
that He Himself thought escape might be possible? How 
close is the correspondence, however, with the record οὗ 
Gethsemane? “‘ Now is my soul troubled” (viv ἡ a 
μου τετάρακται verse 27). ‘‘ My soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death ” (περίλυπος ἐστιν ἡ ψυχή μου ἕως θανάτου, 
Mark xiv. 34). “‘ What shallI say? Father save me from 
this hour.” ‘Abba, Father, all things are possible unto 
thee; remove this cup from me” (ver. 36). “ Father, 
glorify thy name ”’—“ Howbeit not what I will, but wh 
thou wilt.” Even if we admitted the probability of the 
repetition of such an experience, is it possible to believe 
that in public Jesus first rehearsed what He performed 
afterwards in the secrecy of the Garden? So obsessed is 
the evangelist by the conception that Jesus’ self-witness 
was so complete as to leaveno excuse at all for Jewish un-— 


με Δ» 7 
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belief, that he does not recognise the restraint and reserve 
of utterance which are so clearly indicated in the Synoptic 
tradition; and so he puts on the stage what should be 
placed behind the scenes. 

(4) It is incredible that before the multitude a voice from 
heaven should have been heard by Jesus, and that, when 
it was mistaken for thunder, He should have added the 
explanation, “‘ This voice hath not come for my sake, but 
for your sakes” (xii. 30). Not only would such an utterance 
betray an unnatural pose, but such a verse would have 
been just such a sign from heaven as He steadily refused 
to give. But according to the Synoptic tradition, Jesus 
did hear a voice from heaven for the confirmation of His 
own faith, not as a demonstration to the multitude—both 
at the Baptism and at the Transfiguration (Mark i. 11, ix. 7). 
We seem justified, then, in assuming that here too we have 
a Synoptic echo. A comparison of these passages in the 
Fourth Gospel with the Synoptic passages throws into bold 
relief the dominant theological interest of the evangelist ; 
and even thus claims to be a contribution to a fuller under- 
standing of the theology distinctive of the Fourth Gospel. 


Il. Toe Szeconp-Hanp ReEports. 


The hypothesis advanced in this series of articles is that 
the author was not one of the twelve, and so was not an 
eyewitness of the public ministry of Jesus in Galilee. What 
he records of that ministry he must have received at second- 
hand; while this material is of less value historically than 
what he reports as an eyewitness, it is of interest theologi- 
cally, as a comparison with the Synoptic tradition will 
show clearly his position. 

(1) It is quite uncertain whether the account of the second 
visit to Cana (iv. 46-54) is first or second-hand. If the 
record belongs to the public ministry in Galilee and should 
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be directly attached to chapter vi., it is not likely, for the 
reasons given in the previous critical discussion, that the 
evangelist was present; if, however, it preceded the form- 


ation of the Galilean company of disciples, he may have — 


been. Even if he were not present, his reason for recording 
it may have been the interest in the place itself, awakened 
by the previous visit (ii. 1-11), or the first note of warning 
in verse 48 that in Galilee too the true object of the ministry 
would be misunderstood. While it is not impossible, it is 
not probable that it is a variant of the Synoptic story of 
the healing of the centurion’s servant (Matt. viii. 5-13). 
That it is a deliberate falsification of that story in order to 
increase the marvel of a cure at a greater distance seems 
an incredible supposition. Can the difference between 
the distance from Cana to Capernaum and the distance 
from the spot where Jesus was when He spoke the word of 
assurance and the centurion’s house in Capernaum really 
be supposed to increase the supernaturalness of the act of 
healing ? If Jesus’ miracles were answers to His prayers, 
as xi. 41 suggests, distance would make no difference to 
the omnipresent God. No distinctive theological interest 
of the evangelists emerges in this record, as the attitude 
to His miracles ascribed to Jesus in verse 48 is found also 
in the Synoptic representation. 

(2) In chapter vi. we have a second-hand report of the 
events in Galilee which to the evangelist seemed to be 
of crucial importance. The critical problems of this chapter 
have already been fully discussed in the Exposiror (8th 
series, vol. vii. p. 453), and need not be dealt with again ; 
but the points of theological interest must be noted. 

(i.) In the story of the miracle, when we compare it with 
that in Mark (vi. 35,38), there are traces of the evangelist’s 
Christology. Jesus’ anticipation of the people’s need, and 
the way in which He would meet it (vi. 5-6) accords with 
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not the actual situation, but his tendency to exaggerate 
the supernaturalness of Jesus’ knowledge. 

(ii.) The'summons of Jesus to the multitude to be con- 
cerned supremely not about bodily food, but about the 
eternal life He can offer, and His demand of faith in Himself 
7 as the condition of obtaining that blessing, is quite appro- 
‘ priate to the historical situation, even if we may conjecture 
y: that the actual language used was less of the Johannine, 

and more of the Synoptic type (vers. 26-29). This contrast 

between bodily food and Himself is followed by a description 
of Himself as “ the bread out of heaven,”’ ‘‘ the true bread,” 
“the bread of God,” ‘‘the bread of life,” for which the 
desire of the multitude gave the adequate occasion. While 
it is unlikely that the demand for a sign was made by the 
multitude (ver. 30), who had just been so deeply impressed 
by the miracle of feeding, ‘yet the demand for faith may 
have been met by a reminder that Moses too had done so 
wonderful a deed (ver. 31). This challenge evoked the 
ὃ emphatic declaration of the absolute satisfaction of the 
spiritual need of man which He could offer (vers. 32-35). 
Unlike as is the form to the Synoptic teaching in Galilee, 
this passage may preserve the substance of a call to disciple- 
ship in order that the soul’s need might be fully met, as 
Jesus did make such claims. In verses 47-51, with the 
exception of the last clause of verse 51, the subject is con- 
tinued; but if the Synoptics preserve the true manner 
ἶ of Jesus’ teaching, is it likely that He did so repeat Himself, 
for the thought is simply repeated, and the subtle distinctions 
Westcott discovers seem to show only a misplaced subtlety ; 
for an effective popular teacher, as Jesus was, does not 
make them. - The repetitions are to be explained rather 
by the peculiarity of the evangelist’s mind ; he turned over 
the thought, so dear to him, in his own meditation again 
_ and again. The last clause of verse 51 cannot possibly 
om VOL, x. 21 
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belong to Jesus’ teaching of the multitude ; we must attach — 
it to verses 52-57, and at present reserve further consider- — 
ation of it. Verse 58 may be the conclusion of the discourse Ἶ 


by faith in whom eternal life can be obtained; although — 
the form “ This is,” and not “I am” rather suggests the — 
evangelist’s reflexion. ἥ 

(iii.) With the report of this discourse the evangelist has, M 
however, combined the report of a cater with Jeng δι 


mine His influence there. (Cf. Mark vii. 1.) The contro | : . 
versy seems to have been begun by a challenge of the Ν a 
claim publicly made to be the Bread from Heaven (ver. 41). Hh . 
The challenge may have been the demand for a sign (ver. : ἫΝ 
30), but this demand may be an echo of Mark viii. 11 out. ij a 
of its proper context, as the reference to Jesus’ parentage 
in verse 42 of Mark vi. 3. Verse 43 continues verse 41, ὯΝ 


and verse 46 is continued in verse Dias (ae discon i “i 


inward change (vers. 44, 45). It is thesame demand as He “a 
made of Nicodemus (iii. 3, 5), and the same assurance as 
He gave Peter (Matt. xvi. 17). Next He affirms that He — 
knows bod asno other has ἈΒΟΤΩ Him (ver. 46). The come 


failure, not as due to any unfaithfulness on His part to E 
calling, but as proving that they have not experienced 
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inward change (37-40). We may here note a contrast 
between Jesus’ standpoint and ours. We lay stress on the 
subjective process in man of unbelief or faith. He lays 
stress on the objective purpose of God (as in Matt. xi. 27). 
For Him the inward change is a divine gift (“all that which 
the Father giveth me ” (ver. 37), ‘all that which he hath 
given me” (ver. 39). But we should misrepresent His 
mind if we considered that there was anything arbitrary 
in the exercise of the divine will or any disregard of the 
exercise of the human will. This is made plain in verse 40. 
“This is the will of my Father, that every one that be- 
holdeth the Son, and believeth on him, should have eternal 
life.” God gives to Christ all who choose to know Him 
and trust in Him. On an intelligent interpretation there 
is in this teaching no moral dualism or fatalism, as though 
God doomed any man to inevitable unbelief, and so to 
consequent condemnation. 

(iv.) With these two speeches, one to the multitude and 
one to the Jewish opponents of Jesus, the evangelist com- 
bines what, if an authentic discourse of Jesus at all, cannot 
possibly at this stage of the ministry have been uttered 
to either of these audiences, but must have been spoken, 
if at all, towards the end of the earthly life to the company 
of the disciples, or even to a chosen few of their number. 
Can this discourse (vi. 5lc, 52-57) be an explanation by 
Jesus of the words of institution at the Supper, and has 
it been drawn out of its proper context by association of 
ideas into its present setting? The passage has been 
modified to fit into its present setting, as in verse 52. If 
Jesus had really spoken such riddles for unprepared minds, 
there would have been reason for the objections of His 
enemies, and their conduct would not have been so wilfully 
evil as the evangelist represents it as having been. For 
even within the disciple circle the figurative language here 
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ascribed to Jesus would be startling ; but as in the institution — 
of the Supper Jesus compared His body to the bread, and 
His blood to the wine, which He called on His disciples to 
partake, these sayings may be but a development of the 
words of institution. We need not follow Westcott in his 
far too subtle exposition, as when he writes, ‘‘ Flesh describes 
human nature in its totality regarded from its earthly 
side... . The thought of death lies already inthe word, but 
that thought is not as yet brought out, as afterwards bythe __ 


addition of blood” (in loco). What the passage teaches can __ 


be put simply. The soul’s sustenance and satisfaction are 
found only in Christ by faith in Him; and in Him not 
only as living, teaching, working, but as dying, as offering 


Himself in sacrifice for the world’s salvation. To read later 2 


eucharistic ideas into this passage is to indulge in dogmatic, 


and not historical exegesis; but unless in connexion with 


the Last Supper such a discourse would have been a needless 
provocation of perplexity and hostility. Interpreted In 
this setting it is harmonious with Jesus’ other teachings 
about His sacrifice. ; 
(v.) It is not this teaching about the eating of His flesh τὸ 
and the drinking of His blood, but the claim to be the Bread __ 
of Life which may be regarded as the hard saying, which 
turned away some who had been following Him hitherto 
(ver. 60). Would Jesus have met their difficulty by pre- 
senting a stillgreater ? Although the 62nd verse is probably ' 
a genuine logion (possibly connected with xii. 32), an — 
allusion to His return to heaven would then and there have 
made ‘‘confusion worse confounded.” ‘That there is a 
connexion of thought is evident. The return to heaven 
would confirm the claim to descent from heaven, the claim — 
to offer men a satisfaction which could come only from 
heaven. The Jesus of the Galilean ministry in the Synoptics — 
does not set His hearers riddles so hard to read. While τὰ 
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verse 63 appears to contradict the thought of verses 52-57, 
yet, if this passage does not belong to this context, the words 
hf would be a fitting warning against taking the figurative 
language with prosaic literalness, and a call to seek their 
spiritual meaning and aim. But the word flesh would be 
simply contrasted with spirit, as in iii. 6, and would have 
no reference to the use in verses 51-57. In verse 64 the 
τ evangelist again yields to his tendency to emphasise the 
7 supernaturalness of Jesus’ knowledge. In verse 65 the 
‘ thought of verses 37-40 is repeated as a reason why the 
ὶ saying had seemed hard to some of the disciples. We may 
; add the conviction that appropriately in connexion with 
nT the feeding of the five thousand Jesus did declare Himself 
ἡ to be the full satisfaction of the spiritual needs of men, 
iy and did indicate the inward change by which alone that 
satisfaction could be obtained; and that the evangelist 
has given us the true substance of the teaching. 
if (3) One other passage in which a second-hand report 
Ἂ seems to be before us claims attention. It is the account 
of what preceded the visit to Bethany for the raising of 
δὰ Lazarus (xi. 1-16). That the evangelist himself was at 
Bethany, having a special interest in the family there, is 
in the highest degree probable from the view of the author- 
ship held by the writer ; just as probable is it that he was 
not a companion of Jesus in His withdrawal beyond Jordan, 
and that what is reported in verses 1-16 is not his personal 
testimony. The suggestion that Jesus delayed His return 
to Bethany in order that Lazarus might die, and so He might 
have the greater glory of saving from the dead instead of 
healing disease, would put Him in a false light ; there would 
be both less tenderness for His friend, and more desire to 
display His power than we have any reason to ascribe to 
Him. If verse 6 is intended to convey that impression, 
we must regard it as an instance of the evangelist’s pragma- 
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tism; but the saying in verse 4 expresses confidence re- _ 
garding Lazarus’ recovery, and recovery in such a way as — * 
would bring honour to Jesus. He waited, however, for 
the divine guidance as to His next step, as verse 9 indicates. 
The narrative suggests a supernatural knowledge by Jesus 
of Lazarus’ death; but this is not a necessary assumption, 
although we must grant the possibility that there came to 
Jesus so distinct a conviction of Lazarus’ death that He 
saw in it at once the divine guidance He needed ; and so 
delayed no longer. The words of Jesus in verse 15, how- 
ever, are intolerably difficult ; and one is forced to believe 
that they cannot have been correctly reported or under- 
stood by the evangelist. Can the confirmation of the faith 
of the disciples by the raising of Lazarus have been so ample 
a compensation for all the sorrow of the sisters so dear to 
Him that the tender, pitiful heart of Jesus can have rejoiced Ὁ 
in His friend’s death ? The Gospel itself shows that Jesus 
did not value highly the faith which rested on miracles 
(iv. 48), and that He was very compassionate and sympathe- 
tic to sorrow (xi. 35). Acquiescence in God’s will there may 
have been, confidence too that God’s power would be mani- — 
fested through Him, and the expectation that even this — 
event would be overruled for good; but joy there surely © 
cannot have been. The evangelist, in his anxiety to prove 
his thesis regarding the power of Christ, transfers his own 
apologetic interest to Jesus Himself, and so sometimes 
presents the words or works of Jesus in a distorting medium. ‘ 

Aurrep E. Garvie. Ὁ 


THE STYLE OF ST. PAUL. ἘΝ 
(i.) Tum study of New Testament style reaches with St. 4 a 
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extent that the style is the thought. I certainly did not 
anticipate, when these tentative sketches were begun, that 
they would lead up to the interpretation of the thought of 
Paul, although we might have expected as much from the 
expressiveness of his language. Some one might demand 
outright that we should talk rather about the philosophy 
of Paul. It will be helpful, therefore, to consider the 
reasons for ruling out the term philosophy. By finding 
out what Paul did not undertake in the business of thought 
we shall be prepared to understand a little better his actual 
achievement in the sphere of language. 

The professional attitude of philosophers may be com- 
pared to that of the onlookers at a football match, or, in 
times of war, to those who merely gaze at the terrible con- 
flict. This attitude may be explained by a remark attri- 
buted to Pythagoras. The story goes that Pythagoras 
was asked his business by a Greek despot, and he gave it 
as that of a philosopher. In order to make the matter 
still more clear, he proceeded to compare life to one of the 
Greek games: “‘some come to compete, some to make 
money, but the best,” the philosopher said, “come to 
look on.” And of course these were the philosophers. 


: Whether Paul and the author of Hebrews compared the 


Christian to a competitor in the foot race with any inten- 
tional contrast to the philosopher, or not, the contrast 
certainly is there. You have the philosopher contem- 
plating on the grand stand, and the Christian competitor 
tiring himself in the race below. This doubtless is the 
reason why much that passes for Christian philosophy 
suggests the attempt to be in two places at once. For 
myself I have often found philosophy and the Christian 
experience in different places: and it came upon me there- 
fore with all the more shock the other day when the figure 


- of St. Paul loomed out of the distance from his Christian 
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setting as an overwhelmingly great thinker. Up till that Ἢ 
moment I had placed him, in accordance with the Greek 


rules of classification, as a man engaged upon other business 


indeed than philosophy yet of just enough importance for — 5 


philosophy to be accorded a somewhat poor seat on the 


grand stand from which, according to Pythagoras and 
his successors, the philosophers look down. But the shib- 
boleth of Atticism which, as we have seen, marks off so 
accurately the followers of Socrates, had the effect of turning Ὶ 


St. Paul out of his place.1 The prayers, imprecations, 
questions, invocations, imperatives that blaze through 
the fury of his thought in Galatians and 2 Corinthians 


effectually distinguish him from his presumed fellows. — 
And we have to face this problem: is it possible that the 


style of Paul actually discloses to us a certain uniqueness 
of outlook upon the world, and that the very intensity 


of his religious experience is bound up with some implied : ͵ 
interpretation of everybody’s experience? May it ποῦ 


even be that the sympathy of Jesus, expressing itself through 
the language of life and action, just gave to that same life 


and action the last touch of richness; so that the irony — ᾿ 


of Jesus consisted precisely in this that even a slight clari- 


fication of our vision actually disclosed the kingdom οὗ 


God which hovered about us ? Ι 


(ii.) Let us at once prepare ourselves to be disappointed. — 


No improvement in our method of interpretation can take 


the place of the Spirit which alone interprets. We are 
contemplating the style of utterance when perhaps we ὃ 
ought to be turning the utterance to account for our own © 
safety. Our only excuse can be that we may be making — 
the method of interpretation a little more obvious and f 


removing some of the stumblingblocks. 


The psychological secret of the style of St. Paul is, in Ὁ 


1 Expositor, June, 1915, p. 560. 
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my opinion, this : that for him intuition consists in looking 
forward, and not sideways, along the path by which he is 
moving. It is the outlook of the runner in the race, who 
meets with changing feeling the surroundings which grow 
upon him till the moment of their passage right and left 
and complete effacement. The reader can work out this 
comparison for himself as he walks down a road. He can 
also perhaps gain a better though probably exaggerated 
notion of our dead past, if he reflects that he has said good- 
bye to that self who began a few moments ago to read this 
sketch. If you look back only, it is into a dead past; if 
you confine yourselves to the present, it is to a present 
which is dying into the past. Paul hits off these situations 
with epigrams. Apart from the forward looking we not 
only might be, but actually are, dead. The relative promi- 
nence of this forward looking is shown by Paul’s usage af 
ἐλπίς and ἐλπίζω: in the New Testament these words are 


_ chiefly his. 


(iii.) We can distinguish, therefore, between the thought 
which is the aspiration of the runner towards his goal, and 
the mechanical classification which adds to its museums 
of fossils the record fixed by the mere onlooker. Paul 
does not classify: he experiences. But he reports his 
experience so admirably, that, as in the most perfect crafts- 
manship of all kinds, you can hardly say where skill ends 
and expression begins. Hence after all Paul may be 
expected to contribute to the history of thought. For we 
have already learned to find thought other than in the 
formal categories of classification. I do not think, by the 
way, that Paul himself would be much interested in the 


question whether he was a great thinker or not. . 


(iv.) At the risk of adding one more fossil to the museum, 
I will try to set forth the experience which, in all its reality, 
others beside Paul have enjoyed. In attempting this task, 
we have to bring in a pre-Socratic thinker, Heraclitus. 
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However we may explain it, Paul shared the attitude of © 
Heraclitus towards the problem of time. But before we — 


examine this resemblance, let us encourage ourselves by 


enumerating some other coincidences. I shall leave it to 


the reader to fill in the Pauline equivalents. Heraclitus 
said that ‘‘ both life and death are found in our life and in 
our death: for while we live, our souls are dead and are 
buried within us, and when we die our souls come to life 
again and live.” Again we are reminded of Paul’s para- 
doxical manner, when we read, “living and dying are the 
same as are sleeping and waking, youth and age. If men 
have souls of clay, their eyes and ears deceive them. Much 


learning does not teach the mind; else it would have — 


taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, Xenophanes and Hecataeus.” 


I quote these instances for the similarity of style as well ς΄ 


as of thought. What it comes to is this, that an Ephesian 
thinker of the time of Darius and a Cilician thinker of the 


time of Claudius and Nero expressed themselves in a similar — 


way. But it is doubtful that Paul ever read a word of 
Heraclitus. We have to go deeper for an explanation. 
And this we have anticipated in their common attitude 
towards time. 


If we reflect upon the meaning of Heraclitus’ famous 


saying ‘all things flow,” we are helped by his own com- 


mentary “all things move and nothing remains.’’ In other _ | 
words, that transitoriness which people ordinarily regard ; 
as a limitation of life, is of life’s essence. Each breath we 
draw leaves us different from our previous state. Nor — 
can we ever return. The past is not only dead, but it is ᾿ 
irrevocable. The last Hn would indeed crush πλὴν ᾿ 


‘ 
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Now there is a nightmare which hung over Paul’s con- 
temporaries as it still hangs over ours. Nietzsche, among 
the many other interpretations of the German spirit which 
he has given, revived the notion of the fundamental recur- 
rence of all things. According to this unhappy man, 
_ throughout all the ages, at long intervals of course, life will 
run the same round. He need not indeed have gone “ 6,000 
feet above men and time ”’ to find this idea, which was a 
commonplace of Virgil’s age, and finds expression in the 
famous fourth eclogue of that poet: 


Magnus ab integro saeclorum nascitur ordo. 


This great year was completed, so it was thought, when 
heavenly bodies occupied the same relative position to 
the earth as at the beginning of things. The Galatians, 
for example, apparently were in bondage to this belief, 
and it is even possible that Paul himself once shared this 
bondage (Gal. iv. 3, 11). For the contemporaries of Paul, 
then, the laws of astrology exercised that depressing influ- 
ence which in our own day comes from a narrow belief 
in the laws of nature. The Magian whom Paul put to 
confusion at Paphos taught astrology, and his science 
involved the determination of a man’s whole life from the 
hour of his birth onwards to his death. Nascentes morimur 
᾿ς fimisque ab origine pendet* Hence when Paul went up 
ἢ from Pamphylia* to Pisidian Antioch in Galatia, he had 


Ne to meet and overcome among the Galatians the same 


system of thought which he had already fought at Paphos. 

(v.) Paul found his relief in the break which the death 
of Jesus marked in the history of the world. “If any man 
_ is in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are passed 
_ away. Behold, they are made new.” And in Galatians 


i a like phrase occurs following upon the passages already 


1 Cumont, Orientalische Religionen, 198. 2 Manilius, iv. 16. 
8 Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 92. 
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quoted (vi. 15). This newness is a mark of the Gosp el 
from the first. Here probably Paul has in view the words 
of Jesus Himself about the new garment and the new wine. 
But for an astrology-ridden age the promise of a new birth 
held an almost irresistible appeal. a 
We can even, therefore, argue back with special emphasis — 
to the other teaching of Jesus where He identifies the nev x 
with life and the old with death. “Follow me: and let f 
the dead bury their dead.” There are also many other — 
indications that the attitude of Jesus towards time was 
similar to that which we have been tracing in Paul and a 
elsewhere. In the parable of the labourers, all receive the 
same wage at whatever hour they begin to work. “80. 
the last shall be first, and the first last.’’ The quanti of 
time past is treated as something indifferent. Jesus’ warnin Ἢ 
against the leaven of the Pharisees is taken up by Paul 
from the standpoint in question. ‘“‘ Purge out the old 
leaven, that you may be new bread.” The past is not Ἴ 
only evil and dead but so far as it is dead it may be got rid 
of. And the getting rid of the past culminates in the mine εἶ 
ness of the sins which precisely are the tokens of death. — 
This part of Paulinism, at any rate, has the authori of 
the Lord. 
Tt is extraordinary indeed that the minute Pauline studies. 
of Van Manen? should have left out of account the vital 
problem of the interruption of the world-order. It is pre- 
cisely here indeed that the Pauline epistles show them- 
selves as journalism of the noblest kind in their adjustment — 
to the public of Claudius and Nero. For the best thi ng 4) 
Cicero’s letters, Demosthenes’ speeches, Shakspere’s plays 
have the note of a lively present. These best things come 
into being because their creators have already solved part 
of each day’s problem, and so can concentrate themselves 


1H. Bi. 3629. 
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with inevitable success upon the comparatively simple 
problem which remains. The genius emphasises the living 
present because he disregards the past except in so far as 


iL it is of account for him, and through him for others.! 


(vi.) All teaching which is directed towards freeing man- 
kind from the burden of the past, and of the present so 
far as it depends merely upon the past, must therefore be 
eschatological, that is to say, directed towards the making 
of the future. Instead of the philosopher on the grand 
stand contemplating the successive events in the games, 
and marking the superficial resemblances of the palpitating 
and individual experiences which he classifies, we now have 
before us the new man in the person of Jesus running the 
race below and literally animating the other competitors. 
Here we may find indeed a new point of view. How does 
‘the universe appear from down below ? 

“The whole creation groans and travails together until 
now awaiting adoption.” 

“We know that all things work together towards a good 
result for those who love God, to those who, according to 
the purposed future, are called.” 

Labourers in the race are thus kept up by the fellow- 
feeling of, and with, their surroundings. The universality 
of the idea which we are considering becomes clear, amid 
certain differences, when we turn to the famous passage 
in Hebrews. “Therefore we also, with so great a cloud of 
witnesses placed about us, are to lay aside all pretentious- 
ness 2 and the sin that appeals to the crowd, and to run 
with patience the contest assigned looking towards Jesus.” 
But the writer of Hebrews is more than Paul interested in the 
past. He has just looked over the register of Jewish saints. 


1 T have elaborated this doctrine of the margin elsewhere: Historical 
Sociology, 69. 
# Expositor, June, 1915, p. 566. 
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On the other hand the sympathy which Paul finds in the 
present and future ordering of the world-process is expressed 
and distinguished by his frequent use of compounds which ~ 
are based on the preposition “ with.” The writer of Hebrews, 
who falls back upon just that appeal to tradition which 
was foreign to Paul, significantly enough is distinguished | 
from Paul by his use of the preposition μετά meaning 
“after.” It occurs in this sense eight times in Hebrews © 
as well as once in a special local sense of “ behind ”’ (ix. 3). 
In the whole of the Pauline epistles, it occurs, with nis , 
sense, twice. On the other hand, the same prepositi : a 
in the sense of “with” occurs as frequently in Paul aS 
in Hebrews. More striking still, the preposition σύν is — 
found frequently in Paul, but, if I am not mistaken, in” ᾿ 
Hebrews not at all. Hebrews, moreover, does not contain — 
the words συνεργέω and συνεργός. With three exceptions, 
they are confined to Paul. Hence the runner in the race, — 
according to Paul, toils with a present support, which is 
more efficacious than the merely sympathetic spectators _ 
of Hebrews. He becomes the fellow-workman and the 
fellow-soldier (Phil. ii. 25). Paul himself had worked at 
his trade with Aquila and Priscilla; only those who have a 
laboured with their hands towards a given task know the a 
intimacy of this comradeship. It closely resembles the — 
comradeship of the march and the battlefield. And Pax ia 
was forced to recognise the military side of life by his γι 
association with the imperial troops during his vans at 
imprisonments. Hence in this phrase we have the reality 
of life brought before us in its most general form. The Θ᾽ 
Roman empire rested first on the soldier and then on ‘he eh 
worker because the Roman spirit expressed itself main ly 
through these two channels. Here once more Paul dis πὶ 
regards the past for the present. 


(vii.) It was not necessary, therefore, to call in the 
i 
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philosopher to realise the newness of the present. The 
day’s labour, the day’s march arise from the achieved 
result of the previous day, but they are far more controlled 
by the prospect of the end of the new stage just beginning. 
In fact the secret of doing things is precisely to drop the 
fatigue, the resentments of the day before, carrying forward 
only the treasures of memory, the gratitude and the hope. 
For Paul the presence of Christ in the soul consisted in 
this apprehension of the surviving good. For the good 
when apprehended turned out to be something like a com- 
panion or even a new self. On some such lines as these 
we can understand a large group of Pauline expressions. 
And Paul himself connects in the most intimate manner 
the growing presence of this companion with that breach 
from the past. Neither the presence nor the breach is 
complete, but it is increasing. “1 pursue the race to see 
if I may apprehend that for which I was apprehended by 
Christ. Brethren’’ (Paul’s undoubted taste for the vernacu- 
lar would suggest ‘‘ my mates ’’),1“‘I do not account myself 
to have apprehended, except in one direction, forgetting 
the things that are behind, and striving my utmost towards 
the things in front.” The exact adjustment of this point 
of view to working life makes one wonder whether Paul 
got some of his ideas when he was working at his trade. 
He would take a piece of leather and shear off what was 
not necessary or a hindrance to his purpose. All work 
thus involves the making of rubbish because the material 


i _ is not given us perfectly adjusted to our ends: work there- 


fore involves also the clearing away of rubbish in order to 
present the finished product. On the one hand, the present 


1 One reason why the New Testament cannot be translated entirely 
into English, is that the κοινή was universal to all classes and peoples, 
whereas the recent attempts to translate into a living idiom break down 
upon the current distortions of grammar, and the consequent separation 
of spoken from written language. 
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siderations drive us to scrap so much of the past. a, 

(viii.) The shedding of the superfluous or hostile past — 
was the condition of increased power and efficiency. It — 
was involved in that selection of what matters most, which 
was one of the guiding factors in the work of Paul. For 
him the breach with the past was to be carried just as far 
as was necessary. It was not merely negative; a claim 
to be considered enlightened and useful because of the 
number of things one throws over. The good workman | 
does not reject sound material. Hence the rejection of 
the superfluous actually means the maintenance of the 
helpful past. Ἢ 

That we have been in contact with the characteristic 
qualities of Paul’s style is shown by the fact that the group 
of words which from our special standpoint we are con- — 
sidering are almost peculiar to him among the writers of | 
the New Testament. Who would have thought that he, Ε 
the most powerful of them all, would be the most thorough- — 
going critic? Δοκιμή, “test,” and δοκιμάξζω, “to try, — 
test,” metaphors taken from metal working (1 Cor. iii. 13), — 
are words almost peculiar to Paul in the New Testament, 
and his usage of them culminates in 1 Thessalonians v. 21: 
“Test all things, hold fast the good.” We need not now 
make the mistake ‘of treating Paul as a “higher” critic 


current of ibis the salvage of which there is more the in 
enough for the present and future. This kind of criticism 
is the proper expression of the energetic temperament 
which we have already recognised in Mark?! under the 
veil of his history, whereas in Paul this same temperament 
bursts through the language of his letters like a river over- 
flowing its banks. ; 

1 Expositor, April, 1915, p. 339. 
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(ix.) The gradual transformation of the individual into 
the new man is variously described as putting on Christ, 
or the new man, but is also analytically observed. as the 
gradual acquisition of the chief Christian virtues (1 Thess. 
v. 8; Rom. xiii. 12; Eph. vi. 11). Paul evidently found 
in the Roman soldier, putting on with his armour a new 
status, the most impressive analogy to his own conception 
of the Christianised man. In the soldier above all we 
see human physical force developed and concentrated 
towards supremacy. So in the Christianised man we are 
expected to see spiritual force similarly developed and 
concentrated. But Paul does not talk of victory lightly. 
Although he has it in his mind—compare his frequent use 
of the preposition ὑπέρ in its two senses of “ beyond,” 
and “ἴον the sake of ’”—he dwells often, as a soldier would, 
on endurance and suffering as the accompaniments of 
victory (ὑπομονή, πάθημα). 

Moral advance, προκοπή, therefore, analysed into its 
aspects, is not excluded from Paul’s view. What he objects 
to is moral statics, “dead works.” We have seen more 
than enough made of possible allusions by Paul to the 
mysteries. It will be time to take these at their proper 
and limited value when justice has been done to Paul’s 
undoubted use, for his own purposes, of the philosophical 
vocabulary. And of this vocabulary προκοπή was cer- 
tainly a current part. So far was it current in the Stoic 
teaching and elsewhere that the grammarians took alarm 
and forbade its use as unattic (Phrynichus, Hcloga, 65). 

Paul’s thought did not indeed confine itself to the abstract 
categories of the Aristotelian tradition. It is no con- 
templative distinction of the possible and the actual upon 
‘which he is engaged, but effectual working as the expression 
of power. This richness of Paul’s language rather comes 


from its Stoic associations to which the term προκοπή ἢ 
vol. Χο 22 
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already pointed us. With these preliminary considera- ἡ 
tions we can now proceed to enumerate the specially Pauline _ 
terms employed to denote the power and the work of which a 
the possible and the actual are but aspects. Not only does 4 
Paul employ often the more usual phrases, δύναμις, ἔργον, 
δύναμαι, ἐργάζομαι, but he adds to these, derivative forms 
which show how far his thought had absorbed and, as we 
may confidently say, outgrown contemporary suggestions. — d 
δυναμόω, évdvvauow,! δυνατέω are special to Paul among 
the writers of the New Testament. And although he μ᾿ 
found the words in the Septuagint, he used them with com- 
plete mastery. Not less impressive is the group of words Γ᾽ 
ἐνεργής, ἐνέργεια, ἐνεργέω, and especially the technical 
phrase ἐνέργημα (Plutarch, Plac. Phil. iv. 8, 2). For this ᾿ 
group Paul’s indebtedness to the Septuagint was not 589 
great. But generally it follows that Paul had fused the ~ 
varying elements which he found available in the Septua- Ὁ 
gint, the official dialect of the Roman bureaucracy, the — ἡ 
language of the philosophical schools, into a style οὗ 
unusual vigour, which for all its complexity was widely — 
intelligible. ἡ 
- It was intelligible because Paul, like Mark,? preferred ἣ 
the more living forms of syntax: the interjection, the 5 
imperative (compare the use οὗ μὴ γένοιτο as a logical ἃ 
conclusion), the question, the vocative (Gal. iii. 1), the 
oath (Gal. i. 20). For his preference of the verb, compare — 
the numeration not of the qualities but of the works of 
love (1 Cor. xiii. 4-7). I do not know another description 


over bare description. 


1 But cf. Heb. xi. 34 and the reference to Paul himself Acts ix. 22, 
* Expositor, April, 1915, p. 340. 
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(x.) At any rate this farewell to a dead past and the 
retention of the morally valid, which Paul describes, is far 
from being dull. It cannot always be carried out in private. 
Comradeship in soldiering and industry (Phil. ii. 25) forbids 
that mistake. And if we arein Paul’s company we shall not 
make it. His main lines of thought, interpreting them- 
selves through a style not less sincere than that of Mark, 
sweep us along as he was swept along. He communicates 
to us an indescribable and yet vivid sense of some one 
else. He does not know whether it is himself or some 
other person (Gal. ii. 20) operating through him, who per- 
forms the actions in which he shares. Sometimes he speaks 
of Christ, at other times of the Spirit, and this sense of 
some one else is no individual possession, but held in com- 
mon, the fellowship of the spirit, or of Christ. The success 
of Paul’s style is thus due to his saturation with his subject, 
and to the interest of his subject: the spiritual life with 
Christ as its centre. 

This brings us up against a problem of the first impor- 
tance, the relation of genius to its opportunity. Are we 
to assume this relation as a casual one, and look for ‘‘ mute 
inglorious Miltons” or ‘‘some Cromwell guiltless of his 
country’s blood’? Such was not the attitude of Paul’s 
contemporaries. He was regarded as a “‘ chosen vessel.” 
But the choice largely consisted in his fitness for the purpose 
of his life. Hence the emphasis should be Jaid on the last 
word in the reproach, “ Why persecutest thou Me?” In 
that summons Paul recognised the meaning of his life, 
and did not pay a merely external obedience. 

And this will affect our attempt to understand his lan- 
guage. We are dealing not only with the individual Paul 


_ but also with a special fact of consciousness to which he 


393 


gives the name “spirit.” This fact, we may surmise, 
cannot be apprehended, still less exhausted, by just looking Sc 
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at it. But the letters of Paul enable us to know something Ὶ 
about it, even to begin with. In saying this, I find a little | 
truth goes a very great way. As long as the old Christian — 
literature collected together in the New Testament.contains — 
Paul’s letters, the possibility of religious freedom 
remain, because the spirit to which they are our gate 
declines to be limited to any prescribed channels. “ Where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.” Hence nothing — 
can compensate for the absence of freedom. For it is δ 
token of the absence of the Spirit. 4 
Frank GRANGER. 


THE PREACHING OF JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 
OF CHRIST. 
Vi 


Moran ΕἸΝΑΙΙΤῪ AND CERTAINTY IN THE HoLrygss on 
THE OROsS. 


ΤΙ 


THE reason given by some who stake all on the preachir 7 
or teaching of Jesus is that they find there more than in ὃ 
theology of His death to meet their personal, sober 
and what they would call their simple religion. They do 
not always consider the needs of a Church, nor the a 
God for our great belief apart from personal edificati on. 
But even from the personal point of view they ar 
probably not clear in their mind (never perhaps hav : 
raised the question) how or why this effect should floy 
to them from the words of Jesus. Either (they m 

say) it is because these words “find” them, and ce a ἃ 
their own witness of their truth and power in the pacr 
fying, fortifying or exalting influence on the sou 
then the standard of their effect is subjective as” "2 
as the experience. ‘‘ Nothing but truth could do meme 
much good,” they say. Or else it is because of the autho: rit 
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and force that breathe in the words from the personality 
of the Speaker. But, if they were further asked why that 
Speaker should be found so authoritative, and especially 
why He should become at last the sovereign imperative, 
they would fall back again probably on the subjective im- 
pression He makes on them, of which they can give no more 
account. And for the individual that is quite good ground 
to take. The issue, however, is more than individual and 
must be pressed. It presses itself. We cannot but ask 
at last why He should become for the race the sovereign 
imperative, and more than the chief influence. The answer 
to that lies deeper than subjective impression, and it becomes 
urgent as we widen our area of consideration to the scale 
of a Church and a race. So being forced outside and 
beyond themselves some may come to say that the 
authority of Jesus rests on the authority for His divine 
nature of either a Book or a Church. But each of these 
is a minor authority, because each is His creature, and is 
therefore really incapable of acting as an authority 
for His, or as more than a witness of it. If, then, these fail 
them, if they are obliged to go deeper and directer for a 
conviction so vast, they might come to realise the weight 
of this—that they are themselves, as Christians, the most 
immediate spiritual creation of the Jesus who said these 
things, and His authority is the new Creator’s; that 
they are His, not by the voucher of book or church, nor 
by the mere impression from His excellence upon the 
best that is in them, but by the redemption He achieved 
for them at their worst, and the regeneration He brought 
to pass in them. That is to say, the real source and 
guarantee of what is most great and comfortable 
in His words lies neither in their nameless spell as 
Spiritual truth, nor in His as a spiritual hero and splen- 
dour; nor is it the warrant of Bible or Church, which 


* 
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might extort an admission rather than create an experience — * | 
of their power. No such things can give us an objectivity 
objective and divine enough to be the real source of the per- Ψ 
manent influence even of the prophetic and preaching Christ 
on the world. Yet such an objectivity we must have if the _ 
influence of His doctrine on us is to be more than esthetic, — 
if it is to be religious in that deep and ethical sense of the 
word which transcends mere mood or manner, and associates 
it with the reality of the conscience and its regeneration 
to eternal life. That objectivity the New Testament as » 
a whole does find in the Speaker of the words; but in Ἢ 
something in Him which is more than majestic spell or moral 
dignity, something active and creative, something which the ᾿ é 
Reformers described as the testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
working not as an outward sponsor nor asa flashlight, butas 
the inward and intimate new life, the action in us of the 4 
very power in which Christ offered Himself and rose from the — ht 
dead—the Spirit of holiness (Rom. i. 4). It finds it in the 
Cross which is within Christ’s person, the work which meant 
most for Himself, always (however implicitly) at His core, 4 
and always, as He trod the long, dying way, rising to more 
conscious command of His deepening soul, till He over- Ἃ 
came the world by it, and could no more be holden of the — ’ 
world’s death. It finds it in the priest within the prophet, Ὁ 
the priest in the prophet’s mantle, in the sacrificial act which i | 


spiritual realm, the Kingdom of God, whether as seen or — 
unseen, temporal or eternal, as history or as heaven. Here ~ 


Ἷ 


of a certain theological system for salvation. Liberalism — 
grounds faith on general ideas or sympathies native to R 
man but roused by Christ, who gave them unique expression 
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winged by His great personality. While positive Chris- 
tianity rests Christian faith on certain historic and saving 
facts, centring in the death and resurrection of Christ, as 
the new creation of the race. The spiritual destiny of the 
race is the work of Christ’s atoning and creative death. 
The work of Christ does not simply face us as a landscape 
or a heroism faces us for our appreciation and description. 
His words might so confront us, but not His work under- 
lying them and rising both to transcend them and suffuse 
them. Itdoesnot simply stamp itself on us. Itis not only 
impressive, but dynamic. It makes and unmakes us for 
its own response, it creates (it does not simply elicit) the 
power to answer and understand itself. This we recognise 
when we say that our faith is not of ourselves, it is the gift 
of God by the Spirit. But we mostly mean this too vaguely, 
as if it were God’s gift by a second act of His Spirit distinct 
from the great, pregnant, and fontal gift of historic re- 
demption in the Cross. We treat it as if it were a new 
departure and approach to us—that of the Spirit—forming 
another “dispensation,” and, therefore, an arbitrary 
influence upon us; whereas it is a part or function of 
God’s one pregnant deed and gift to us of Christ’s Cross, 
which has a faith-creating power intrinsic to it as the 
complete and compendious act of redemption; for re- 
demption is really and at last faith-production. In this 


— light the New Testament belief, as the belief of the apostles 


who were the first great products of the Cross, is the self- 
explication of the Cross, its exposition of itself as the 
supreme act of the Holy Spirit wherein Christ offered 
Himself to God. The epistles especially are Christ in self- 
exposition. They are an autobiography of His death. The 
substance of the apostolic message is the product of the 
work of the Spirit-filled Christ at its first, pure, potent, 
and normative source. The inspiration of the apostles 
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means that the divine deed created its own atmosphere — 
and its own authentic word by its very redeeming nature, 
by an action on men inevitable and reciprocal; as in a 
lyric the thought or passion creates the one right form, — 
and wears it not as a garment but as a body spiritual and — 
immortal. We can say that Christ taught Paul from His 
exaltation, as He taught the disciples from amid His humili- i 
ation ; or that he was taught by the Spirit; or that it was 7 
the Cross explaining itself in the faith of a great soul it had 
created anew. But, if the apostolic word of the Cross is — 
in any sense the self-expression of the Cross, then it can- — 
not be foreign to the Saviour’s own word. a 
It is not as if we had to deal with two things alongside or — 
confronting each other—Christ’s work of redemption and 
its response in the sum total of its individual believers—two 
such things external to each other, severed by time, and 
darkly joined only in a region at subliminal depths — 
in the soul. If that were so, the deed of Christ would be 
featureless and impotent, as it never was in His own 
consciousness. It would not create faith but only — 
meet it. It would lose, above all, its nature and self- 
sufficiency of redeeming power. Its redeeming principle ἣ 
and power would not be complete till our act of subjective — 
appropriation—as its redeeming effect, of course, is not. ᾿ 
But then our act of appropriation is also, in such a view, an q 
incomplete thing. For it is a contributory work of ours, 
an act of our personality ; and we can never be quite sure — 
if we have done it fully or even adequately. That is to 
say, we have the objective and the subjective parts of our 
religion so related that what we add to the one is taken 
from the other; owing to which view we have, on one 
side, deep believers in the Cross with a poor insight into 
Christ’s character and discourse, and, on the other side, 
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Redemption in His Cross. But, if we are to treat the objec- 
tive fact in our faith as really full in itself of infinite power 
for us, it must be a fact like this. It must be such a paradox- 
ical and miraculous fact that the more it is outside the soul 
and free of its variations so much the more it becomes our 
subjective possession ; as we are lost in it, we are full of it ; 
we become (strange words!) the fulness of Him who already 
filleth all in all. It is so fixed, deep and dominant in time 
that it is equally real and final for all time. The more itis 
independent of the present and its distractions, as a storm- 
free fact of the past, so much the more is it the real, eternal 
power for the present and its conflicts. But this is really 
and experimentally true only of the Christ of the redeeming 
and regenerating Cross. Apart from that experience all 
this is so intolerably difficult and paradoxical, that it is 
easily dismissed as mannered and perverse. But the more 
we take stand on Christ’s Cross (or rather in it) the more we 
find to prize in His own prior works or deeds in one direction, 
and the more also we feel in command of the deep, strange 
words and deeds of good men ever since in the other. The 
more we find the Cross of Christ to be a finished act of 
reconciliation for us beyond our consciousness, so much the 
more do we find it the ruling and growing experience of 
our consciousness. Christ for us is the only true, effectual, 
and permanent condition of Christ, or indeed of the 
spiritual world, in uws—meaning by us mankind, and not an 
élite of religious temperament or culture. Here is the true 
and universal mysticism. The mysticism for the common 
man and all men is the mysticism of the conscience 
redeemed once for all by Christ, the same yesterday and 
for ever. The faith that takes home to-day the work of 
Christ in that far yesterday is not our contribution to it, 
not our “‘ homologation ” of it, but rather a present crea- 
tion of it. The Cross of one Soul in Time becomes the 
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collocation of God and the world. It is Christ’s death and 
resurrection that work on in us as our faith. Believing — 
we rise with Him. We obey the same power which raised — 


, 


Him from ee dead. Here aga we have the leno 


yet active (not to say ethical) communion not of Him 
only but of His death and resurrection. This is the a : 


mysticism which is the fellowship of the divine Act rather J 
than of the “divine Being. We do not sufficiently con- Ρ 
sider that the obedience of Christ was not simply to God’ 5. ἡ 
truth, asa prophet, nor to God’s will, as a saint, but to God’s 
saving work, which He did not merely declare nor reflect, δ 
but achieved and completed. The objective and the βὰ- 
jective, therefore, the past and the present, are not in ἃ 
contact where the one surface takes the imprint of 86 


A 


other, but ina A polarity and a -anopsenininnid in which, however, 5 


ment of the other. For such an order of subjective faith ἡ 
there is (even in Christ Himself) nothing objective with 
sufficient creative power but His consummation as a com- — 


the Cross, in the New Covenant, and the creation of tk ἢ. 
new man. In this creative consummation all the discourse — 
of Jesus is an organic underagent, speaking to us as never — 


never was, and achieving such an eternal act of God as — 
man never did, and never could do. | 
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I desire to keep in view the Cross, the organic crisis of 
Christ’s whole life, earthly and eternal, as God’s one κήρυγμα, 
as the burthen, key, consummation and purpose of Christ’s 
whole person and mission, Who is “the Apostle of our 
confession.”” Our preaching of that Gospel is not simply 
our true reflection of Jesus, but a living function of that 
Cross itself. It is not mirrored in us but mediated. It is 
our witness viewed as His work, just as our faith is the 
prolonged action of His resurrection (Eph. i. 19, 20). It 
is that saving and finished act of God in Christ re- 
enacting itself sacramentally through the detail of the 
Church. We are not preaching Christ unless we preach 
the Cross—either implicitly or pointedly—and the Cross 
not as a moral ideal, but as a historic act, as an objec- 
tive deliverance and a subjective regeneration of man, some- 
thing critical, decisive, positive for all spiritual being in God 
orman. It is there, in the pointing of Christ’s person there, 
that we gain the certainty of which criticism is apt to rob 
some who stake their all upon the biography and the char- 
acter. It is there that we gain the certainty of His person and 
union with it, the finality of His work, and the communion 
of His Holy Spirit. 

And these are notes that the Church’s message must 
have if it is to survive, if it is to minister to the real 
needs of the race’s soul, moralise the conscience of society, 
and cease to linger as a tolerated tradition. Certainty 
and finality are the prime necessities when the conscience 
realises its actual case. It is not intellectual doubt 
that troubles us so much, it is religious doubt. It is not 
doubt about truths, or even facts, but about our soul—about 
our soul’s state and our world’s destiny. What is all the 
question raised by science compared with the tragic doubt 
rising from a European war which seems to knock the 
bottom out of a moral world; and yet that war is a less 
tragedy than the death of Christ. 
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I found Him in the flowering of the fields, 
I found Him in the shining of the stars, 
But in His ways with men I found Him not, 


It were well if we could turn all intellectual question into reli- 
gious doubt. It would force the crisis we need, and send ~ 
multitudes of men into the valley of decision. If men raised — 
more searching question about their state before God, col- — 
lective or individual, and less about this or that problem, — 
we should be in a more hopeful way for the solution even 
of these problems. There are too many people working Υ 
on problems for the number that are concerned about the 
soul and its task, whether ina manoranage. It might be 
well that people were less occupied with the problems of the _ 
text if they were more with the problem of themselves and Ἷ 
their kind. What we need most is not intellectual certainty 4 
but evangelical, not scientific history but history impressive, — 
creative, teleological. And that is why one turns awayfora 
time, however gratefully, from the scholars to the theologians, ᾿ 
from the critics’ work upon the New Testament to ὅθ. 
believers work upon the Gospel. We must have footing — Ἷ 
from which to take our critical work on the preaching οὗ 
Jesus calmly, footing to look down on it. And how can ~ 
we do that if we are agitated every moment with the fear 
that our moral foundation may give way, and we, and all — 
our critical apparatus, collapse? How can we pursue our 
scientific treatment of the [Gospels with mental quiet and — 
balance if we are momentarily threatened with the loss of — 
a Gospel, a Salvation, a Saviour, as its result? How can — 
we hopefully pursue anything, when the floor falls out of — 
our civilisation in a European war caused by a Christian — 
nation’s cynical negation of a world-conscience or a divine 
kingdom, nalees we are founded on the Cia vigtony, ina i 


4, - 
ee πον ἢ 
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than that through which we are living now? It is good, 
it is essential, that we be first established in history by 
Grace, and by the Grace of the historic Cross as the last 
value in history. 

It is only the experience of the Gospel that gives us the 
true point of command for the Gospels, whether it command 
all history for us or not. It is only the epistles that give us 
the proper ποῦ στῶ for the evangelists. It is only the 
apostolic Church that has all the conditions for fertile criti- 
cism, it isnot the State schools. It is only a Christ that we can 
verify in our personal experience that makes us free to deal 
with those portions of the record which are no longer matter 
of experience, as also with the judgments in history that 
appal experience. It is only the Christ of the indubitable 
Cross and its new creation of history that equips us with the 
certainty which can calmly discuss the challenge of the 
miracles, or the spectacle of public and Christian Antichrist 
let loose on a world more ready to admire Christ’s teaching 
than to owe itself to that Cross. We shall approach the 
historical evidence for the resurrection of Christ with an 
essential factor in the verdict if we come from the experience 
of communion with the risen Christ, and if we know (as Paul 
knew in Ephesians) our faith amid a world-wreck to be the 
continued action of that resurrection and not merely its 
effect. This is why the preacher might be reserved about 
critical results or apologetical solutions till he has secured 
the evangelical solution in continuity with the Church’s 
inmost life of Redemption. It is his work, it is the true 
method of the Church, to approach the gospels through the 
Gospel; just as Christianity judges the world altogether not 
by its history but by Eternity, not by the progress discern- 
ible in its career, but by a standard for progress itself, and 
one revealed by another world which invades it in the Cross. 
It is this construction of the need of the hour that has 
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turned the attention of some away (by comparison) from 
New Testament criticism to the New Testament Gospel — 
and the theology which is its truth and power. It is the W 
sense of the time’s spiritual need that makes some regret. ᾿ 
to see a preacher claiming rational freedom before he has 
realised spiritual, and discussing (or emitting) from his : 
pulpit either critical results or eirenical optimisms before 
he has established his flock in that personal experience of 
redemption which so secures the heart and mind in advance — 
that it assures criticism of its full Christian liberty. : ᾿ Ὺ 

Finality and certainty, I venture to repeat, are prime 
necessities of religion when the conscience is fully roused to its [ 
actual case. And they are the Church’s monopoly, by virtue ἐμ ἢ 
not of δῃ appreciation of the preaching Jesus (which is much — 
shared by the natural world), but of the Church’s creation by a 
the most supernatural and anti-mundane thing that ever — 
happened—the Cross of Christ as interpreted by Himself — 
in His Spirit. The Church is equipped, by God’s gift, with — 
such a self-interpretation of Christ in His climax of death — 
as supplies that certainty and finality. These form a demand — 
unmet by any view of that Cross which reduces its prime 
purpose to impression instead of either atonement or regenera- 
tion—to its action on us, whether morally or emotionally, — 4 
whether in producing repentance or producing affection. — 
If its chief object was to stir these, it is one that does not — 
seem to have been present to Christ’s mind as His passion — 
came to its crisis, when He was engrossed with God and ᾿ 
with action on Him. But also such impressionism doe 
not give us a fixed point of confidence within the ritual st 
universe. It may waft us on a course but it does not anchor ἮΝ 
us behind the veil. It does not moor us there amid the 
variations and misgivings of our experience—our failures — 
in ethic, our falsities in love, our poverty of contrition. 


ὧ 
J 
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We need something more than a preached, prophetic, or 
even dramatic assurance of forgiveness if we have really 
felt guilt’s crushing load or sin’s benumbing sting, and tasted 
the need for redemption on the serious, searching, universal 
scale of God’s Holiness. Weneeda regeneration. Weneed 
the actual judgment of sin, which is the creative reaction of 


holiness upon it. And we need the actual and final (though 


not the penal) satisfaction of holy God, a satisfaction by 
sanctity and not by suffering, by obedience and not by a 
victim. Our conscience would demand that on His behalf, 
even did He make no such demand historically. To 
meet our case we must have more than an impressive reve- 
lation of a love stronger than death by its passion. We need 
to realise a love stronger than sin by its holiness, love engaged 
in the very act of destroying sin as holiness alone can do ; 
we need to see and realise the destruction of sin by the 


establishment of the holy kingdom amid earth’s career. 


If the Cross was not the establishment of this kingdom 
it was no fit close to a historic life which had the kingdom 
for its burthen and task. And the death of Christ was 
then no essential part of the Gospel He preached. But all 
Christ’s teachings about the Kingdom were only facets of 
His act of the Cross, which founded it where nothing can 
be shaken—on the holiness of God and what that holiness 
both required and gave. Roused, melted, or crushed by 
His words we need more than a present God for a help 
in time of trouble; we need a God doing eternal and 
historic justice to what is the most perfect and real thing 
in the universe, and our own last interest there—to the 
holiness of His own love, which we have so deeply wronged. 
The effect on us of the mere spectacle of Christ carries 
us beyond spectacle. We need there an act of judgment 
and not merely of exhibition, of reparation and not mere 
confession. We need a confession so full and perfect as to 
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be reparation—the full confession of the Holy by the Holy 
amid the conditions of universal sin. For the purposes of 
the Kingdom Christ preached. We need more than a God 
made ‘mortal flesh; and what we are offered in Christ is — 
God made sin for us. Our preaching is so often without 
due ethical nerve or result because the Church is too 
much detached from the Kingdom and its word; it is 
becoming too much a revelation of love and too little a 
revelation of judgment, and of judgment sure and saving 
at last, because securely come and spiritually complete — 
already. It must not be a question of a judgment to 
come, but a certainty of a judgment come once for all, 
and working immanently to effect always. 

τί any man sin it is not enough for our conscience, on — 
the scale on which Christ viewed conscience, that we 
have a Father pitiful and patient in the knowledge that we — 
are but frail dust. We have more than that in Christ’s — 
consciousness of Himself, His mission, and His power. It — 
is said (1 John ii. 1) that in our sin we have an Advocate © 
with the Father, perfectly righteous; Who by His very 
sanctity is not simply a skilled pleader but a merciful and — 
faithful High Priest; nay, who is a judgment-laden 
Propitiation ; and therein so perfect and holy as to be a ; 
perpetual joy and full satisfaction to the holy God over al] 
the horror and tragedy of human sin; a delightsome Pre ἐς 
pitiation, on the whole scale of that sin also, the whole scale 
of history and of the world; nay, one on the scale of Ga 
since in all Christ does He is no mere bystander or thire ; 
person with good offices between God and man, but the 
Father’s Eternal Son; so that the propitiation is in an d 
from God Himself; God makes it, and itis the first charge: 
upon His initiative and re-creative love (1 John iv. 10). 

But when all that is said are we moving ‘away from the 
historic Christ to an apostolic fancy? Will it be pleaded 


vi 
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that this tremendous New Testament conception, which 


no true penitent can rehearse without an emotion deeper 


than tears, really deflects and minishes the true greatness 
of Christ’s offered soul? Is it anything but the mind of 
Jesus the preacher made explicit in minds to whom by His 
Cross He had become Christ the Gospel ? 

A Cross whose purpose was exhausted in such moral effect 
on us as is associated with the preaching of Jesus might con- 
vince us that our guilt was put behind God’s back; would 
it convince us that from there it would never look out upon 
us again? For an absolute confidence, we need to know 
that it was surmounted and destroyed for good and all. 
Tts ceasing to press on us at any time would give us no surety 
that it had therefore ceased to be; and if it did not cease 
to be it might still rise up against us. God’s work on sin, 
Christ’s work, is not perfect if He only remove its reproach 
in us; the sin has to be undone, especially as guilt. He 
must exert His holy might in a final judgment not only of 
silence but of ruin on it. It must be more than covered, 
it must be extinguished; else it might lift its head and 
hide the grace it could not kill. And this destruction of sin 
was brought about in its judgment on the Cross—its judg- 
ment and destruction as a world-power by Christ when He 
set up in history an eternal holiness. τ 

But shall we go farther than by Christ, and still be true 


_ to the Word of Jesus? Shall we speak of sin’s judgment in 


Christ ? Shall we go beyond the judgment Christ inflicted 
on sin, and speak of its judgment inflicted on Christ, of sin’s 
condemnation in Him, in the awful warfare in His moral 
personality ? This is a question to which I must return. 


_ For it is of no small moment to the complexion of a preached 


Gospel, and to the Church’s command of its message, what- 

ever individuals may think or feel. But I will leave the 

matter at this stage with the observation that, while great 
VOL, X: 23 
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as the full glory, of the situation is ke realised till we view Ἧ 
Christ in some due way as | Bade sin for ma, > not as ther 


ment of our peace upon Him. 


The destruction of human sin and the satisfaction of ad 
holy God on the Cross make a moral act or nothing; and — 
a moral act in a deeper sense than any preaching of ἃ 


creation of God’s Kingdom, it is not a fiat nor a tour de — 
force, but a moral conquest within the Eternity immanent 
in Time. The unholy thing is destroyed by the con-— 
densed moral energy of the Holy One, in a conflict 
wherein a thousand years are as one day. It was where — 
the Fall was—in the timeless conscience within history—_ 
that the decisive battle was fought and won; just asI have 
said that progress within time can only be measured by — 


the conscience that understands that victory, and gives the ᾿ 
great response to it. Christianity isno mere moralism ; but 
in its most mystic depth it is more of an ethos than a path o bi 
a moral re-creation more even than a revelation of kind 
ness. Did the message of Jesus reveal chiefly love’s affe 
or its holiness? Surely it is a conscience more troubled 
about God’s holiness than even its own shame, lovelessness, 
or doom that understands the last word on such a matter ἃ ; 
the Cross of the Preacher of the Holy Father. It is the hol ἢ 
sorrow of the forgiven, the mature repentance and regener a 
tion of the sanctified, that places us in the most vital con- 
tact with the loving work of the Redeemer. It is the holy ᾽ 
that appreciate the Holy One, and the conditions of His 
love. But I mean the holy of the swift and piercing con- 


εὐ 


science, the holy of the passionate and tragic soul, the holy δ 
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who are forgiven much—it is they rather than those 
white flowers of the blameless life, the angelic purity, 
and the mystic mood; it is regenerate Launcelot more than 
noble Arthur. Our public life, which has suffered from 
the ineffectiveness both of a commercial orthodoxy and a 
sentimental liberalism, needs to be braced by a more subtly 
ethical grasp of the moral source of our race’s Redemption. 
Back to Christ must mean back more searchingly with the 
human conscience to the Cross, and back, therefore, to the 
primacy in revelation of the holy. The conscience of the 
West owes most to the Christian Cross. And now that that 
conscience publicly collapses and needs reconstruction for 
God’s Kingdom, it is back to the Cross the Church must 
go, and to the Kingdom’s moral foundation there, if she 
is to be the true and effective international. Man can 
be morally remade always and only by his Redeemer. 
There is no regeneration apart from redemption, and no 
redemption apart from regeneration. And the recon- 
structors are not the educational ethicists but the re- 
generative preachers, the true gospellers to a conscience 
that needs life more than light. They need not lay 
down an ethic of social progress, nor prescribe business 
precepts, nor agitate economic programmes. But they 
must go into the wilderness and preach the Cross in a 
way that for a time may please neither hard orthodoxy 
nor mild liberalism. But it should compel both to a new 
sense of moral holiness, of loving repentance, and of such 
righteousness, public and private, as cannot but flow from 
that spring at the heart of things. If the Cross, as the 
crisis of God’s conscience, were as much the source of the 
public conscience as it is the centre of public sentiment, man 
should be well within the Kingdom of God. If the fellow- 
ship of the Resurrection were as much the partnership of the 
Saviour’s holy and creative energy as it is of a still and 
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detached piety, the new heavens would break up through a ἡ 
vernal earth. Our every act of faith would be a function — 
of that Resurrection. And Christian men would then find — 
it possible to guide the gathering of their wealth with the - 
same Christian principle as so often guides its distribution — 
when it has been gained. We should spend ourselves as — 
christianly in the getting as in the giving. Whereas the 
giving is often much wasted because of the taint that is on’ 
it from the getting. It is very inadequate because of the — 
wounds the getting has made either on the getters or the 
losers. 

The aggressive Church must incessantly renew its strength — 
and refine its quality at such a Cross as fits the Saviour’s 
invincible sense of holy power over the world’s evil,a sense 
which meets us even in the opening chapters of Mark. It must 
gather its strength at the Cross taken with soul-seriousness, ὦ 
and with the moral realism that loses no whit either of — 
God’s grace or man’s devilry. That region is the Christian’s _ 
native air; for it is the climate in which Jesus not only — 
began but went to His death and rose from it to be the provi- 
dence of His own Salvation, and to expound from heaven that 
holy victory to its chief trophies in the apostles. Wecan,of — 
course, bore the world with talk of the Cross—as we may a 
stranger with vernacular talk, or tales of our native land. The 
public has been thus bored with it. And we can do nothing 
with people we bore. But when the Church is bored with . 
the Cross (and not with the preacher), when it is bored with 
an Atoning Cross, even if it prize a sacrificial, it is losing. 
its creative source and its Holy Ghost, and ceasing to be @ 
Church. It may be said the Church never is bored with the — 
true Cross—only with men who would bore people whatey or 
they talked about, or with notions too old to be talked about. = 
Is that quite certain? Are there no Churches that dislike — 
the preaching of an atoning Cross, even by the most vivid 
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voice, as mere theology? Have there never been preachers 
who have lost the Cross in precious things like sympathy, 
sentiment, idealism, and the like, divorced from eternal 
things like repentance, forgiveness, and regeneration by 
the Holy Ghost ? The most impressive preacher will make 
no standing Church unless he have a secret deeper than 
impression. And that is the secret of regeneration, stored 
in the new creating Cross, whose chief value, even for its 
effect on man, is its value to the God who engrossed the 
whole thought and sacrifice of the dying Jesus. Impressive 
preaching makes an audience, but it is regenerative preaching 
that makes a Church. And regenerative preaching finds 
the chief value of all that Christ said in what He did, and did 
unto God. 

To many it has been and is a great trouble, when they con- 
sidered the action of Christianity on the world, to have to 
own the slow progress made by the Church, and even the 
imperfect machinery left us by Christ for covering the world 
with true Christians. They are bewildered to note that the 
Gospel of the Cross does not do more to realise the teaching 
of Jesus. But while we sympathise with the passion, we 
may correct its impatience, which has at times done some- 
thing to delay its own goal by increasing the machinery at the 
cost of the soul. Whole Churches may make this false choice 
by a greater interest in the increase of agencies or adornment 
of fabrics than in the religious education or care of their 
ministry. And to correct our impatience and comfort our 
longing we may ask ourselves if we have duly measured either 
the nature or the size of the problem. We may take the 
historic hint that God’s ways are perhaps not our ways, nor 
His thoughts ours in such matters. When we perceive the 
slowness and the groping of the Church’s action in history 
we may cherish a doubt whether the speed and success 
which are our eager desire really correspond to the supreme 
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purpose and method of Christ and His Salvation. And it ” 
may occur to us, if we really believe that Christ is always 
having His perfect work, to infer that some other purpose _ 
ruled Him and His mission at last besides a swift in- 4g 
gathering of men or nations, and a prompt establishment _ 
of the Kingdom on earth. We may go aside for a little — 
to realise in Him when He reached His Cross another — 
object, far less palpable but far more powerful, taking 4 
precedence of His effect on the world, and regarding 
rather His effect on God. If His supreme work was one a 


Its catholicity must wait on its holiness (whereas the — 
Church is always sacrificing its sanctity to its success). 18 
it went first to deal with a holy God, it achieved a 
moral task as much greater than any task of history as 
God is greater than man. But moral progress is the — 
slowest of all, by the call it makes on the soul’s freedom, 
and the curb it lays on itsegoism. By how much the greater, 
therefore, the gospel is as a moral achievement within — 
the soul’s eternity, by so much the more it must linger” δι: 
in the progress of time. We may find both consolation and — 


prescribes the ROE ER of the campaign in Time. 


Nothing does more than the new social conscience to ν 
withdraw interest from the atoning and apostolic value of — 
the Cross of Christ, and to confine attention to its sacri- 
ficial and altruist worth—to turn it from being the βοῦς vi 


of the world’s new creation to be but the centre of the 
ran 
i aft. 
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world’s moral scene, or the summit of its moralideal. It is 
forgotten that the atoning Cross (with its voucher of the 
Resurrection) became the source of the greatest moral 
Society the world has ever known, or can know, in the 
Christian ‘Church. 

Truly, to touch the nerve of the social sore we must: pierce 
to the social conscience. But we do not touch the moral 
reality of the race and its conscience till we come into real 
relation with that which fulfils all righteousness, with good- 
ness universal and absolute, with the holy, with the holy 
judgment and justification in Christ’s Cross. There is no 
moral future for a society in which Christ is but the prophet 
of social righteousness, and His Cross but a prophet’s 
reward. 

It is the Christian belief that nothing but Christian love 
can save the world. But could the teaching, or even the 
example, of Christ produce it on that saving scale,'and work 
the radical change on human egoism? Christian love 
grows out of Christian faith—it cannot take the place of 
faith. And faith is marked, first or last, by two things 
Jesus never lost from sight—by wonder and repentance ; 
wonder before the miracle of grace, and repentance 
before its holiness. It is faith in a holy God’s strange 
Grace to His enemies, and not in His natural affection for 
His offspring, nor in anything common equally to the 
just and the unjust. And in a world like this the Grace of 
God is not the Grace of a just and holy God unless it 
pass to us through an atoning, judging, and justifying 
Cross. If God is the holy one that Christ revealed Him 
_ to be, could He be duly met and owned by a cross that was 
no more than the height of that self-sacrifice and service 
which Jesus taught? Surely as it is holy love, so it is holy 
Grace that is the Grace of the Lord Jesus Christ—Grace 
that fulfils and satisfies all righteousness, i.e., the absolute 
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holiness of God. Such is the God and Grace of Christ, — 
of Paul, of Luther. And it is between this holy, judging, 
atoning God, both of Epistle and Gospel—it is between 
that God and no God that the world has at last to choose. 
Let us deal as patiently and concessively with individuals as — 
wemay. It is not always kind or wise to force individuals 
on sharp dilemmas—especially young and raw minds, whose 
faith is being made out of love, whereas at the first love — 
grew out of faith. That change means some difference in 
treatment. The tyro must beled on and built up from where 
we can begin with him. But we are occupied at the moment 
with society rather than the individual, with the trust and 
message of the Church, and not with the piety of its members 
or catechumens. And between the Gospel and Society it 
comes to be a great Armageddon, forcing us on the final and 
founding position which makes the Church what itis. That 
final position is not a halfway house. It is an absolute and 
eternal alternative. It is the human soul’s last dilemma, 
Christ does force the last stand and the last verdict of the 
conscience for Himself or for His enemies. On the way 
many who are not against Him are for Him, but at the end 
those who are not for Him are against Him. When we 
come there, to the last great battle, the choice is narrow but 
vast, brief but yet endless, and as strait as it is sublime. 
It is really a choice between the Redeeming God and no 
God that the world has toface. Nay,can weavoid goingthe 
full length with moral thoroughness and saying that it is a a 
choice between the crucified, atoning God and no God? ~ 
It is not between mere Fatherhood and Atheism; it is 


between Redemption and Atheism. If God has revealed 


Himself as Redeemer, nothing but such a Christ can save 
us from Atheism. The protection from Atheism is not 
Deism, but boldly a Trinity of salvation. It is with the 
Gospel, not simply of a loving God, but of a gracious, an 
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atoning and redeeming God, providing His own propitia- 
tion, that the Church is charged to the world. The loving, 
liberating God is not explicit enough. He is not concrete 
enough. He is not intimate nor even relevant to the world’s 
moral case. He does not meet the sharp dilemma, last 
despair, and world-tragedy of the soul. The God in Christ 
was not a liberator nor an ameliorator, but an absolute 
and eternal Saviour, and not from the world simply but 
from perdition. He is the Creator, in the moral crisis of 
the Cross, of a holy Kingdom ; and only if we place the act 
of such a God at faith’s centre (as the New Testament does) 
can we do for Society the most vital and fontal service of 
moralising its religion. The true social ethic is at last evan- 
gelical. It is the explication in practical detail of that 
adjustment of sin to sanctity, of man’s conscience and 
God’s, which was done once for all, fontally and creatively, 
in the Cross of our religion. I speak here of the great world- 
Gospel in the charge of the great world-Church. Of 
course, individuals going out with that Gospel have large 
discretion for their own idiosyncrasy, and for particular 
cases. And the Church has to do it justice by the exercise 
of much discretion always, and due knowledge of the facts, 
deadly or divine. But what makes the Church the Church is 
its message to the world—and this message at last of a his- 
toric salvation and Kingdom once for all. Its only power 
with the world is a Gospel which in the long run leaves no 
choice or compromise between the Redeemer God in Christ 
and the no God, or the xsthetic God of civilisation. If 
society reject Redemption it is choosing moral relapse, 
however it may try to stand still or to soften its own fall. 

‘The movement of human thought and progress does us 
this service—it forces us by a process of exhaustion on the 
God reconciling by a judgment in Christ’s atoning Cross. The 
Judaistic God has been tried and failed. The Hellenic God 
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is a dead God, a lovely and melancholy shade. The God 
of mere retributory wrath and distributive justice is gone 
—as has his antithesis, the humanistic God of mere benevo- 
lence and kindly love. The God of mere fatherhood fails a 
conscience stern with itself, fails even the heart that outgrows 
domestic interests, and certainly cannot keep a church 
alive. And the God of the stoic moralist has retired 
—the God of the stoic moralist Who just lets us reap, 
by an ethical Nemesis, what we sow, and rewards us 
by a reflex tariff, according to our works. The unknown 
God, to whom science has been paying the worship of 
nescience—He is as good as gone. The God is gone who 
is never ‘at home to callers, however vigilant He is of 
His victims. And by all such failures, in the moral pres- 
sure of life and the growing tragedy of history, where 
a sea of brother’s blood now crieth from the ground, we 
are shut up to Christ, to the blood of Christ, speaking better 
things, and to the God and Father of Christ redeeming 
upon His Cross. The atoning Christ of the long procession 
of catholic faith and sanctity cannot be in such conflict 
with the prophetic Christ of the Gospels as we are asked 
to believe. A Christ thus rent could not have produced 
even the Christianity we see. And the contrast is less the 
more seriously we take such words as love, mercy, or holiness. 
At their richest they are flushed with the blood of Christ. 
If we pierce Christ’s mind, we must come out in Paul, who 
said of himself, “Our thoughts are Christ’s thoughts ” 
(1 Cor. ii. 16); or in John, for whom the first gift of the 
first love was not a mere boon but a propitiation (1 John 
iv. 10). Christ’s God, and Paul’s, and John’s, and Peter’s 
survives alone, facing with due seriousness and sanctity 
the god of the period, or the polytheism of the distraught 
age. There are many that have gone on to lose their God 
because they began by losing the Cross as more than a 
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heroism. Can it be otherwise at last if it be true that God’s 
_ real self-donation is in His propitiating and redeeming 
_ love? There are some, still Christian, that lose their God 
___ byliving in their piety, more than in Christ’s grace. We can 
4 all lose our God by ceasing to find and read Him for our- 
"selves at His moral rendezvous in a Cross more holy than 
even heroic or pathetic. Would the moral mind of the 
public be where it is now, would the Church itself be capable 
so often of the moral density which lays it open to the 
cynicism of the world, if so many Christians had not 
softened the Cross and lost the Saviour of their conscience 
in their culture of the heart? It is possible to cast out 
devils in Christ’s name, be the best of Samaritans, be very 
impressive, tender, and mystic, and do many wonders, 
and yet never know Him as He strove and died to be 


_ known. It is possible to care for Him and yet care little 


for that for which He cared most. It is as possible to 


lose the true God in general benevolence as it is to lose 


benevolence itself in selfish spirituality. It is possible 
to be full of domestic affection and to be a public Satan. 
We have gained much from humanitarian love and mystic 
spell; but, unbased on Christian faith, and principle, and 
power, it goes down before the haste, taste, worldliness, 
and selfishness of civilisation, like the gentle Peruvians 
before Spain. It is unequal to the problem of history. A 
cultured Christianity of fatherhood leaves a Church without 
the moral power that should keep nationality from being 
an inhuman egotism and a world curse. 

What is around us at this moment is all a parable, nay, 
a sample, of the moral débdcle that civilisation, progress, 
enterprise must come to, unless from its soul it worship 
a self-revealing, man-redeeming, holy and gracious God in 
Christ. Progress and liberty are much, but righteousness 
and peace are worlds more; that is, if at the centre of our 
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Christian religion we have also the eternal victory and stan- 
dard of moral power—if we have the insight to know that the 
moral principle hallowed and secured in the atoning Cross 
goes far beyond the practical ethic or religious prospects of the 
individual, and is identical with the principle on which the 
universe subsists and the foundations of the moral world 
are laid. This is what the Church preaches as the Gospel 
of Christ—the moral and spiritual crisis of the universe. Is it 
really a different word from that which was in the mouth of 
Jesus, as the lever to lift the wise, able, efficient, and pro- 
gressive world out of its moral wreck or ineptitude on to 
the rails of the Kingdom of God, of a holy, judging, saving 
God ? 

There are at least three features, not to say foundations, 
of a religion of Atonement on the ethical plane. First the 
supremacy of conscience, or the hegemony of the moral, 
in human affairs. Second, and by consequence, the abso- 
luteness and finality of the holy in matters pertaining to God. 
The first question to be put to every theology concerns its 
justice to the holiness of God’s love. And, third, the human 
tragedy as the site of revelation. That is to say, we shall 
look for the normative action and decisive revelation of God 
where we need it most—in the region of life’s collisions, 
crises, dooms and despairs rather than in the region of its 
law, order, and happy evolution. Revelation is more 
dramatic than rational. And war touches its nerve more 
than peace. 

If we come with these requirements the only answer is 
the apostolic. 

Were they the features of the mind, message, and mission 
of Jesus ? 

P. T. Forsytu. 
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THE MYSTICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF APOCALYPTIC 
NUMBERS. 


Ir is quite possible to overdo the search for a mystical 
significance in numbers. A recent writer, for example, has 
pointed out that the number 153 referred to in St. John 
xxi-11 is made up of 3x3x17. I do not remember that 
the analysis carried us much further into the heart of the 
mystery, nor do I see more reason for analysing the number 
of fishes caught than the number of the cubits (about 200) 
which divided the ships from the land at that particular 
time. 200ismade upof 10x10x2. Whatafter allis more 
likely than that an aged fisherman, whose duty perhaps it had 
been to count the fish caught for purposes of sale, would 
vividly recall the precise number of a miraculous and record 
catch ? On the other hand, it is quite impossible to study 
the Apocalypse without recognising that numbers are con- 
_stantly, and we might even say exclusively, used in a sym- 
bolical and mystical sense. There is a science of numbers 
and it is based on certain fundamental facts. Thus God has 
revealed Himself as Three in One, and it would seem that 
for this reason 3 becomes the number typical of Heaven. 
In the fourth chapter of this book, which opens with the 
Vision of the Supreme Throne and Him who sits thereon, 
we cannot fail to notice the striking fact that again and 
again we meet with triads, “Lightnings and voices and 
thunders”; “ Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord God, The 
Almighty, which was, and which is, and which is to come ”’ ; 
“Glory, and honour, and thanks”; “ The glory, and the 
honour, and the power”; as though the three-fold Majesty 
of God which dominates the chapter threw its reflection 
on the very phrases in which heavenly things are described. 

Again, 4 is taken as the typical number of Earth. 
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Animate creation is represented by the four living crea- 
tures, while men are spoken of as purchased from “ every . 
tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation.’ The first four 4 
of the seven seals refer to the causes of sufferings which — 
afflict the world and in which animate creation shares. — 
The hymn of praise offered by “every created thing” 
takes a fourfold form, “‘The blessing, and the honour, and 
the glory, and the dominion.” The destructive forces of — 
the world are shown as the four winds held in control by — 
four angels, standing at the four corners of the earth. The — 
Holy City Jerusalem which is seen “‘ coming down out of | f 
heaven from God ” is revealed as combining the number of _ 
earth and the number of heaven. It has 4 sides, and each 
side has 3 gates. “It lieth foursquare,” and “the length — 
and the breadth and the height thereof are equal.” Its — 
characteristic number is 12 or 4x3. In short, we may say — 
that from these two root numbers of 3 and 4 all, or almost 
all, the other mystical numbers of the Apocalypse arederived. 
Thus, earth and heaven in union give the number 7, which 
is treated as representing perfection, while blended into 
a permanent unity they give the number 12. When inthe ~ 
fifth chapter the angels join the four living creatures and 
the four and twenty elders, the hymn of praise, the “New — 
Song,”,; becomes sevenfold, “ Power, and wisdom, and vf 
riches, and might, and honour, and glory, and blessing ” ; ᾿ 
while the great ascription of praise in chapter vii.,in which — 
men and angels join, is also sevenfold. Then we have the . 
seven Seals, the seven Trumpets, and the seven Bowls, 
and in each case the temporal effects are represented by 
the first four.? | 
1 It is not without interest that the Seven Parables of the Kingdomas — 
related in St. Matthew’s Gospel are similarly divided, the first four being _ 


told to the multitude, and the remaining three, which deal with deeper ‘a 


mysteries, are told afterwards to the disciples alone. St. Matthew xiii. 
34-36. 
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What the Seven Thunders uttered (ch. x. 4) the Seer was 

forbidden to write. 

That 7 is not arbitrarily fixed as the number of per- 
fection would seem to be indicated by the fact that it 
takes 7 notes to complete the scale, and 7 colours go 
to make up the ray of light, while upon man, “ strange 
composite of earth and Heaven,” the number seems to be 
deeply impressed, so that in periods of seven his physical 
development moves. Again from the fact that 7 is the 
number of perfection we obtain as representing that which 
falls short of it the number 6, which will be dealt with later. 
Perhaps it may be that because 13 similarly just falls short 

_of the double 7 it is so persistently regarded as an “‘ unlucky ” 
number. But let us consider a little further the number 
12. There is much to lead one to think that there are 12 
fundamental types of humanity, and that when God specially 
prepared a race with which to work out in history in a con- 
crete and typical way a parable of the age-long deliverance 
᾿ of man from the bondage of materialism into the glorious 
liberty of spiritual freedom, it was organised in twelve tribes, 
each with strongly marked characteristics of its own, and on 
these characteristics emphasis in the inspired writings is re- 
peatedly laid. (See Gen. xlix., Deut. xxxiii.). There does not 
seem to be any other satisfactory explanation of the amazing 
share which Hebrew literature and Hebrew history take in 
the thought of the world. Why, it may be asked, should 
the historic imagination of men be so concentrated on the 
deliverance of this pigmy nation from Egypt, its experience 
in the wilderness and its entrance into Canaan? Its own 
greatest writers claim for its history a world-wide, age-long 
‘significance. ‘‘ These things,” says St. Paul, “ happened 
unto them by way of figure” (τύπικως). It may well be 
questioned whether the full significance of these words has 
been properly grasped. If, then, Israel was chosen as a type 
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of humanity, and if its twelve tribes represent twelve funda- 
mental and permanent types—and their reproduction in the 


typical list of the redeemed and in “the Holy City, Jerusa- 
lem,” surely suggests this—then much becomes intelligible _ 


which would otherwise be obscure. The organisation of 
Israel in twelve tribes, their symbolic representation in the 
breastplate of Aaron by twelve precious stones, the choice 
of the twelve Apostles, the promise given to them by their 
Lord that in the Palingenesis, or “regeneration,” they would 


“sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel’’ — | 


all point in the same direction. It is remarkable as showing 
that the choice of the number 12 is neither arbitrary nor 
temporary, that while one of the original tribes—that of 
Dan—fails and is omitted from the list given in chapter vii. 
from which the hundred and forty-four thousand are sealed, 
its place is taken by the tribe of Manasseh in order that the 
number may be complete. In a similar way one of the 
original twelve Apostles fails, and the failure is predicted as 
though in some sense inevitable, “that the Scripture may 
be fulfilled,” but here too it was felt to be necessary that the 
vacant place should be filled by another. Eleven tribes or 
eleven Apostles would not represent a complete humanity. 

Another problem is presented by the four and twenty 
elders. Who are they, and why are they so numbered ? 


A first and very obvious step towards the solution is to re- _ 


cognise that here again the twelve types are still represented. 
We are dealing with 12x2. It is therefore the latter figure 
which demands study. We have to inquire why each type 
should have a double representation. Our answer to that 
will depend on the explanation given of the identity of the 
elders. Who are these mighty ones who ever acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the supreme throne, casting their crowns 
before it, yet are themselves Rulers enthroned and crowned, 
and who moreover interpret and express the vast worship 
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of creation? They are differentiated from the Angels and 
are closely associated with nature and with man. The 
very name “ Elders ’’ seems to link them to humanity, while 
the crown they wear (στέφανος) suggests that they attained 
to these heights of power through long effort and conflict. 
Moreover our Lord gives repeated hints that wider and ever 
wider spheres of rule await developing man. “ Thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things.” ‘“‘The joy of the Lord” into which the 
faithful ones enter is the joy of work. According to their 
capacities will be the extent of their rule. “‘ Have thou 
authority over four cities ’’ is said to one, while to another 
is given thecharge of ten. Again, the disciples are warned 
that the Powers above watch carefully the use which is made 
of the limited and temporary authority entrusted to men here 
on earth, and according as it is used selfishly or unselfishly 
they withhold or impart the larger and more independent 
authority which is ready for those whose characters enable 
them to use it well. “If ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon who will commit to your charge the 
true riches, and if ye have not been faithful in that which 
is another’s who will give you that which is your own ?” 
Again, the promise to the Apostles referred to above that in 
the Palingenesis (by which we may perhaps understand 
the beginning of a new “age” or “ civilisation’) they 
should under Himself be its rulers and guide its destinies, 
might well lead us to think that humanity—using the word 
in its widest sense to include not only developing man of 
to-day but also the great civilisations of the past—is 
placed by God under the Supreme ‘rule of its “ Elders,” 
who have long ago broken free from the “bondage of 
mortality ’” and who now from their thrones in the eternal 


i _ sphere rule the world. These would be the true “ Kings of 


the earth,” of whom St. John tells us that the Incarnate 
VOL, x. | 24 
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Son of God is the “ Ruler” (ch. i.5). If thisbe so we may 
find in the dual function, which they, the Supreme Guardians 
of the race, fulfil the explanation of the 12x2, and the 
indication of the twofold path of secular rule and priestly 
service by which they severally attained to their transcen- 
dent authority. ‘‘ Thou leddest thy people like sheep by 
the hand of Moses and Aaron ” seems like a key which will 
fit the lock and explain the mystery. If what has been 
said about the twelve fundamental types of humanity be 
true,{then we may find in the song of the four and twenty 
Elders in ch. v. 9 and 10, an explanation in their own 
words of the question who they are. Instead of supplying, as 
the translators have done, the word “men” we may para- 
phrase the passage thus :—“* No type is unrepresented among 
those whom thou hast purchased and hast raised to kingship 
and priesthood, and they shall reign on the earth.” The 
important thing to notice is that the functions of both 
kingship and priesthood are combined. The Elders act as 
priests and rule as kings. The group around the throne 
is a “Royal Priesthood” in excelsis. Humanity has ever a 
double outlook, towards the secular and towards the spiritual, 
and they who lead it and represent it and stand for it in 
either direction are always its true rulers. Yet a true king 
and a true priest must never be an alien. He must be one 
of those whom he represents. He must be an “elder” 
among them. Hence if there be twelve fundamental types 
of humanity we can understand why on the heavenly 
thrones there must be four and twenty elders sitting. 

The number, often repeated, of 144 presents no real diffi- 
culty. Each of the twelve tribes or types supplies its full 
quota of 12,000, making in the aggregate 144,000 (ch. vii. 4). 
Similarly the 12 trees by the river in the Holy City (xxii. 2) 
supply 12 manner of fruits, each tree yielding its fruit every 
month. To say that each of the complete number of tribes 
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makes its own large contribution, and that a complete 
supply is provided of all that is needed for the changing 
wants of each of these types, seems to exhaust the sym- 
bolical meaning of these examples of 12x12. 

In chapter xx. we have several allusions to a period of 
1000 years. This presents a hazardous problem, millennial and 
perennial, and one which has been responsible for much writ- 
ing which is both fanciful and absurd. Of one thing we may 
be quite sure, that the figure, while referring to a long-extended. 
period of time, is not meant to be definite. If we ask, then, 
Are there any such long periods extending over many genera- 
tions recognisable in history and referred to in Scripture, the 
answer must, I think, be an emphatic affirmative. The 
stupid mistranslation of συντελεία τοῦ αἰῶνος as the ‘ end 
of the world ’’ instead of the “‘ close (or consummation) of 
the age ”’ is responsible for obscuring this as well as much 
else in our Lord’s teaching. I have written elsewhere on 

this subject4 and need only say here that such “ages ” or 

“ civilisations,” whose beginnings and endings can be clearly 
recognised in the perspective of history, have been in the 
past, that our Lord gave His followers the signs by which 
the close of an age might be recognised, that such an age 
closed and a new age began with the fall of Jerusalem, and 
that the age which began then gives every indication to-day 
of hurrying to its close. I would suggest, then, that it is to 
just such a period that the references to a thousand years 
in chapter xx. apply. 

The number 10, which occurs several times, presents a 
greater difficulty. In each case it has some connexion 
with evil. The Christians of Smyrna are to suffer persecu- 
tion 10 days. The Dragon, the Beast of the Sea, and the 
Scarlet Beast have each 10 horns. After the great earth- 
quake in chapter xi. “the tenth part of the city fell.” 

1 See article in Exprostror, September, 1912, p. 198. 
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Perhaps we may hazard the suggestion that the number ; ‘ 
is a combination of 6, “which is the number of the Boney Γ , 


of the temporal. ‘, 
Again, if the 42 months (ch. xiii. 5), during which it was 
given to the Beast to make war upon the followers of the - . 
Lamb, stood alone we might be tempted to think it the " 
product of 6 x 7, involving the numbers characteristic of each, Ἢ 
but it seems better to regard it as identical with the “ time — 
and times and half a time ” (ch. xii. 14), 1.6. 3} years or 
1,260 mere (ch. xi. 3). In the 3 itself, “The broken h 
seven ’’ we can trace the influence of evil, but perhaps that 
is all we can safely say. 


verse, “Here is Wisdom; He that hath understandings, Ὁ 
let him count the number of the Beast, for it is the number Ἢ 
of a man, and his number is six hundred and sixty and six _ 
(ch. xiii. 18). It seems to me that we may safely exclude 
all interpretations which seek by ingenious manipulation | ' r 
to fit the number to the name of Nero, or Napoleon or anya Y 
one else. The wisdom to which St. John appeals is not the Ὶ 
ingenuity involved in a guessing competition. The Αρο- i 
calypse does not deal with particular earthly events or is 
historic personages, but with the great moral forces and ‘d 
tendencies which lie behind them, and with spiritual con- 
ditions applicable to every age and place. A striking illus- , 
tration of this is given in chapter xi. 8, where the Seer speaks _ 
of “the great city which spiritually is called Sodom and 
Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified.” There is πο. j 
localising that. It is typically apocalyptic. It is the. ᾿ 
vision of the human conditions which involve the Crucifixion 
of Love, and it is as near to London and Paris and New 
York as to imperial Rome. is , 
There are two great ἩΥ ΜΕΝ and forces which dominate. ᾿ 
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a considerable part of this book. They are potent, antagon- 
istic, and they control the actions and lives of men. They 
are τὸ θήριον, the Wild Beast, and τὸ Apviov, the Lamb. 
The former stands for the spirit of Selfishness, grasping, 
greedy, cruel, self-assertive. It represents what we mean 
by the slang phrase “Number One.” It is graphically 
painted in Watts’ picture of Mammon, and is manifested 
historically in individuals and in nations. 

The Lamb, on the other hand, stands for the spirit of 
Self-Sacrifice, giving and pouring forth its life. We cannot, 
of course, separate in thought the spirit of self-sacrifice 
from its historic and perfect manifestation in Christ. St. 
John always sees Christ in it, and it in Christ, and therefore, 
again and again, it stands for Christ. Yet essentially the 
figure is the abstract spirit of self-sacrifice standing over 
against the abstract spirit of selfishness and greed. Each 
has his kingdom in the world of men, and each sets his 
mark upon his followers. The Kingdom of the Beast is 
widespread and age-long. His system is organised, his 
policy is persecution. No man is allowed to buy or sell 
unless he has the mark or the number of the Beast in his 
forehead or in his right hand (unless, that is, he adopts 
“business ” plans and “ business” practices. Now it has 
been pointed out by the late Dr. Milligan that 6 is taken as 
the symbol of that which falls short of perfection as sym- 
bolised by 7. The number is repeated three times “‘ accord- 
ing to the number of a man,” ie., according to his three- 
fold nature, his actions, his desires, his thoughts! So the 
meaning seems to be that the great distinction between 
the followers of the Lamb and those who worship the Beast 
is just the distinction between those who in action, desire, 


1 Cf. Our Lord’s parable describing the working of the Kingdom of 
Heaven in man from within till thoughts, desires and actions are domin- 
ated by it, as leaven works in ‘“‘three measures of meal’? till all is 
leavened. St. Matthew xiii. 33. 
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and thought aim at the highest and those who are content _ 
to take the “average” as their standard. When a man 
aims not at holiness but at respectability, not to be like 
Christ; but to be “no worse than his neighbours,” when he 
neglects an acknowledged duty on the ground that he 
“does not profess to be a saint,” such a man has taken 
sides and his number 666. The difference between 777 
and 666 may seem very small, yet there could not be a truer 
application of the poet’s words :— 


O the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 


One who aims at the highest and strives after holiness always 
feels the sense of sin and the need of a Saviour. One who 
makes 6 his number and aims at the average becomes self- 
satisfied and censorious and does not trouble about his sins. 
To aim at the highest means to raise the average ; to aim at 
the average means to lower it. The difference between 7 
and 6 seems very small, but symbolically and spiritually 
it determines whether a man is reckoned among the followers 
of the Lamb or has placed himself in antagonism to His 
claims. H. Erskine Hit. 


LITERARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
NUMBERS. 


iii. 4. And Nadab and Abihu died before the Lord, when 
they offered strange fire before the Lord. 

“The voyage of Hercules, sailing in a pitcher to set 
Prometheus free, seems to present an image of God the 
Word hastening in the frail vessel of the flesh to redeem the 
human race. But I purposely refrain myself from all 
licence of speculation in this kind, lest peradventure I bring 
strange fire to the altar of the Lord.’”—Bacon, De Sapientia 
Veterum (xxvi.). 
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vi. 24-26. The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face shine on thee, and be gracious unto thee : 
the Lord lift up his countenance wpon thee, and give 
thee peace. 

“In beautiful climax it leads in three clauses from the 
petition for material blessing and protection, to that for the 
favour of God as spiritual blessing, and finally to the petition 
for the bestowal of the shalom, the peace or welfare in which 
all material and spiritual well-being is comprehended.”— 
KAvtTzSOH. 

xi. 29. Would God that all the Lord’s people were prophets, 
and that the Lord would put his spirit wpon them ! 

** Now the time seems come, wherein Moses, the great 
prophet, may sit in heaven rejoicing to see that memorable 
and glorious wish of his fulfilled, when not only our seventy 
elders, but all the Lord’s people are become prophets. 
No marvel then though some men, and some good men, too, 
perhaps, but young in goodness, as Joshua then was, envy 
them.’”—Minton, Areopagitica. 
xii. 3. Now the man Moses was very meek, above all men 

which were upon the face of the earth. 

In his Ecclesiastical History (vii. 42), Socrates applies 
this verse to the character of the Emperor Theodosius 
(c 427 a.p.). “He never approved of those who tried to 
persecute others. Nay, I may venture to assert that in 
meekness he surpassed all who have ever borne the priestly 
office faithfully. And what is recorded of Moses in the 
Book of Numbers—‘ Now the man Moses was very meek, 
above all men which were upon the face of the earth ’— 
may be applied most justly at the present day; for the 
Emperor Theodosius is ‘meek above all men which are 
upon the face of the earth.’ It is on account of this meek- 
ness that God subdued his enemies without conflict in 
battle.” 
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xii. 13. And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, Heal her, 
O God. 


A disciple of Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (first century — 


A.D.) once abbreviated the benedictions of the Law, in offer- 

ing up prayer, and his fellow-disciples taunted him with 

the name of an “ Abbreviator.”” But the rabbi rebuked 
them by pointing out, “ He is not shorter than Moses in 
prayer, for Moses prayed: Heal her, O God!” 

xiii. 30. And Caleb stilled the people before Moses, and 
said, Let us go up at once, and possess it ; for we are 
well able to overcome it. 

“Α man does not become celebrated in proportion to his 
general capacity, but because he does or says something 
which happened to need doing or saying at the moment.”— 
Morey, Compromise, p. 213. 


xiii. 33. There we saw the giants, the sons of Anak, which — 


come of the giants: and we were in our own sight as 
grasshoppers, and so we were in their sight. 

“The ten were believed against the two. But the fear 
and the credit given to the report of the ten are treated as 
acrime. Had not the cloud accompanied the congregation 
by day, and the fire by night ? ’*—Marx RUTHERFORD ; 
Last Pages from a Journal, p. 109. 

xiv. 11. And the Lord said unto Moses, How long will this 
people provoke me, and how long will it be ere they believe 
me, for allthe signs which I have showed among them ? 

“1 am sure, taking men as we find them, miracles would 
leave them, as far as their conduct is concerned, very much 
as they are. They would be very much startled and im- 
pressed at first, but the impression would wear away... . 
Do we never recollect times when we have said, ‘ We shall 
never forget this ; it will be a warning to us all through our 
lives’? have we never implored God’s forgiveness with 
the most eager promises of amendment? have we never 
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felt as if we were brought quite into a new world, in gratitude 

and joy? Yet was the result what we expected ? "-- 

NEWMAN. 

xvi. 26. And he spake unto the congregation, saying, Depart, 
I pray you, from the tents of these wicked men, lest ye 
be consumed in all their sins. 

Tn his life of Hooker, Izaak Walton speaks of the Noncon- 
formists as a party which included “ men whom pride and 
self-conceit had made to over-value their own pitiful crooked 
wisdom so much as not to be ashamed to hold foolish and 
unmannerly disputes against those men whom they ought 
to reverence, and those laws which they ought to obey ; 
men that laboured and joyed first to find out the faults, 
and then speak evil of Government, and to be the authors 
of confusion; men whom company, and conversation, 
and customs had at last so blinded, and made so insensible 
that these were sins, that like those that perished in the 
gainsaying of Korah, so these died without repenting of 
their spiritual wickednesses.” 

xvii. 8. And, behold, the rod of Aaron for the house of Levi 
was budded, and put forth buds, and bloomed blossoms, 

ih, and yielded almonds. 

“Studying the sacred volume in the light and in the 
freedom of a faith already secured, at every fresh meeting 
my sceptic friend has to tell me of some new passage, 
formerly viewed by him as a dry stick on a rotten branch, 
which has budded, and, like the rod of Aaron, brought forth 
buds and bloomed blossoms, and yielded almonds.”— 
CoLERIDGE, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. 

xviii. 20. And the Lord said unto Aaron, Thou shalt have 
no inheritance in their land, neither shali thou have any 
portion among them: I am thy portion and thine in- 
heritance among the children of Israel. 

In the sixteenth canto of the Purgatorio, Dante is told 
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the usurpation of temporal power by the Roman Church. 
** Say thou henceforward that the Church of Rome, 
‘Confounding in itself two governments, 
Falls in the mire and soils itself and burden. 
“Ὁ Marco mine,’ I said, ‘thou reasonest well ; 
And now discern I why the sons of Levi 
Have been excluded from the heritage.’ ” 4g 
xxii. 28. And the Lord opened the mouth of the ass, and — 
she said unto Balaam, What have I done unto thee, Ὁ 
that thou hast smitten me these three times ? a 
“Truly, if we consider it, there are few passages more — 
notable and pregnant in their way, than this of Balaam. Ἢ 
The Midianitish Soothsayer (Truth-speaker, or as we βου 
now say, Counsel-giver and Senator) is journeying forth, as — Υ 
he has from of old quite prosperously done, in the way of 
his vocation ; not so much to ‘ curse the people of the Lord,’ 
as to earn for himself a comfortable penny by such means 
as are possible and expedient; something, it is hoped, 
midway between cursing and blessing; which shall not, 
except in case of necessity, be either a curse or a blessing, 
or indeed be anything so much as a Nothing that willlook 
like a Something and bring wages in. For the manisnot — 
dishonest ; far from it: still less is he honest; but above 
all things, he is, has been, and will be, respectable. Did 
calumny ever dare to fasten itself on the fair fame of Balaam? — 
In his whole walk and conversation, has he not shown con- _ 
sistency enough; ever doing and speaking the thing that — 
was decent; with proper spirit maintaining his status; Ὁ 
so that friend and opponent must often compliment him, 
and defy the spiteful world to say, Herein thou art a knave ? — 
and now, as he jogs along, in official comfort, with brave 
official retinue, his heart filled with good things, his head 
with schemes for the Suppression of Vice, and the cause of 
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civil and religious Liberty all over the world ;—consider 
what a spasm, and life-clutching, ice-taloned pang, must 
have shot through the brain and pericardium of Balaam, 
when his Ass not only on the sudden stood stock-still, defying 
spur and cudgel, but—began to talk, and that in a reasonable 
manner! Did not his face, elongating, collapse, and tremour 
occupy his joints? For the thin crust of Respectability 
has cracked asunder ; and a bottomless, preternatural Inane 
yawns under him instead. Farewell, a long farewell to all 
my greatness: the Spirit-stirring Vote, ear-piercing Hear ; 
the big Speech that makes ambition virtue; soft Palm- 
greasing first of raptures, and cheers that emulate sphere- 
music; Balaam’s occupation’s gone! ”’—CaRLyLz, Corn- 

Law Rhymes. 

xxii. 38. And Balaam said to Balak, Lo, I am come unto 
thee: have I now any power at all to speak anything ? 
the Word that God putteth in my mouth, that shall I speak. 

“That is what I call living by ideas: when one side of 
the question has long had your earnest support, when all 
your feelings are engaged, when you hear all round you 
no language but one, when your party talks this language 
like a steam-engine and can imagine no other,—still to be 
able to think, still to be irresistibly carried, if so it be, by 
the current of thought to the opposite side of the question, 
and, like Balaam, to be unable to speak anything but what 
the Lord has put in your mouth. I know nothing more 
striking, and I must add that I know nothing more un- 

English.”—Matrumw ARNOLD, Hssays in Criticism (vol. i. 

p. 15). 

xxiii. 9. Lo, it is a people that dwell alone. 

‘Gradually I have come to see daylight in the general 
deficiency of our culture and education: nobody learns, 
nobody strives after, nobody teaches—how to endure 


τ΄ golitude.’—-NIETZSCHE. 
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xxiii. 10. Let me die the death of the righteous, and let — 
my last end be like his ! Ag 
Izaak Walton closes his biography of Dr. Robert Sander- ἡ . 
son with the sentence :—“ Then this pattern of meekness — 
and primitive innocence changed this for a better life. — 
*Tis now too late to wish that my life may be like his; for 
I am in the eighty-fifth year of my age: be I humbly — 4 
beseech almighty God, that my death may.” 
xxiii. 12. Must I not take heed to speak that which the Lord 
putteth in my mouth ? 

In his Farewell to Turgenieff, Renan applies this text ll 
to men of genius. ‘‘ The great man, when he is at the same 
time a man of genius, is a man of feeling. That is why the Ἢ 
great man is of all men the least free. He doesnot do, ~ 
he does not say, what he wills. A God speaksin him... — 
At times it happens to him, as to the seer in the old Biblical — 
narrative, that being called to curse, he blesses; his tongue — 
obeys not himself, but the Spirit that μέθη upon it.” 
xxiii. 20-21. Behold, I have received commandment to y 

bless : and he hath blessed, and I cannot reverse tt. He — 
hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob, neither hath he seen — 
perverseness in Israel. The Lord his God is with him. ’ 

“ As long as the world lasts, all who want to make pro- 
gress in righteousness will come to Israel for inspiration, “ ᾿- 


most glowing and βἰγτοηρσοδῦ.... This does truly con- — 
stitute for Israel a most extraordinary distinction, In — 
spite of all which in them and in their character is un- τ 
attractive, nay, repellent,—in spite of their shortcomings — Ϊ 
even ἴῃ righteousness itself and their insignificance in every- — 
thing else,—this paltry, unsuccessful, unamiable people, 4 
without politics, without science, without art, without ~ 
charm, deserve their great place in the world’s regard, — 
and are likely to have it more, as the world goes on, rather — 
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than less. It is secured to them by the facts of human 
nature and by the unalterable constitution of things. 
‘God hath given commandment to bless, and he hath 
blessed, and we cannot reverse it; he hath not seen ini- 
quity in Jacob, and he hath not seen perverseness in 
Israel; the Eternal, his God, is with him.”—MatTHEew 
Arnon, Literature and Dogma, ch. i. 


xxiv. 5-6. 

How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, 

And thy tabernacles, O Israel ! 

As valleys are they spread forth, 

As gardens by the river side, 

As lign aloes which the Lord hath planted, 
As cedar-trees beside the waters ! 


In the fourth century (?) Vita S. Antoni, these words are 
used to describe the monastic settlements of St. Antony in 
Egypt. ‘Truly one could, as it were, behold a land set 
apart, filled with piety and justice. For there was neither 
evildoer nor injured person, there were no reproaches of the 
tax-gatherer; but instead there was a host of ascetics, 
whose common purpose was the pursuit of virtue. So that 
any one beholding the cells, and observing such good order 
among the monks, would lift up his voice and say, ‘ How 
goodly are thy dwellings, O Jacob, and thy tents, O Israel : 
as shady glens and as a garden beside a river, as tents which 
the Lord has pitched, and like cedars near waters!’ ” 

“The Lord reveal to me what I mayrevealto you! The 


_ Lord open some light, and show both you and me our 


inheritance! Not as to Balaam only, whose eyes were 
opened to see the goodliness of Jacob’s tents, and Israel’s 
tabernacles, where he had no portion, and from whence 
must come his destruction.”—Baxtrr, The Saint’s Ever- 
lasting Rest, ch. i. 
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xxv. 7-8. And when Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron the priest, saw it, he rose wp from among — 
the congregation, and took a spear in his hand ; and he — 
went after the man of Israel with the pavilion, and thrust — 
both of them through, the man of Israel and the woman. — 

“Because Moses, the servant of God, endured most — 
patiently that mixing of good and bad in his first people, 
he did not on that account refrain from punishing many 
even with the sword; Phinehas the priest actually trans- 
fixed with the avenging sword those whom he found 
together in adultery. That denoted what has to be done — 
in the present age by means of degradation and excgm- ᾿ 
munication, now that the visible sword was to cease in the 
discipline of the Church.”—AveustinE, De Fide et Operi- 
bus, ii. 3. 

xxv. 10-13. And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, the son of Aaron the priest, 
hath turned my wrath away from the children of Israel, 
while he was zealous for my sake among them, that I 
consumed not the children of Israel in my jealousy. 
Wherefore say, Behold, I give unto him my covenant of 
peace ; and he shall have it and his seed afier him, even 
the covenant of an everlasting priesthood; because he 
was zealous for his God, and made an atonement for the 
children of Israel. 

“ Phinehas had no command to authorise what he 
did, or promise to proceed upon. That which he did was 
a spontaneous expression of feeling. But that feeling was 
so in accordance with the mind of God, that God acknow- 
ledged it by receiving what he did as an atonement. . . Here 
we see a man turning away the wrath of God, and staying ~ 
the plague which was the manifestation of that wrath, by — 


an act of which the essence was, condemnation of sin and 


zeal for the glory of God. This act, done in the sight of 
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all Israel (‘‘ zealous for My sake among them ”’),was immedi- 
ately accepted by the God of Israel—may we not say, in 
mercy taken hold of by the God of Israel ?—as a justifica- 
tion of Himself in turning away His wrath from the children 
of Israel—an atonement for the children of Israel. There 


) can be no uncertainty as to the atoning element here. It 


was not the mere death of the subjects of the act of Phinehas. 

Had they died by the plague, their death would have been 

no atonement,—the death of the twenty-four thousand who 

so died wasnone. But the moral element in the transaction 

—the mind of Phinehas—his zeal for God—his sympathy 

in God’s judgment on sin, this was the atonement, this its 

essence.”—MacLeop CAMPBELL: The Nature of the Atone- 

ment, p. 104. 

xxvii. 8-9. If a man die, and have no son, then ye shall 
cause his inheritance to pass unto his daughter. 

Shakespeare, in King Henry V (act i. scene 2) makes the 
Archbishop of Canterbury use this argument to encourage 
the king in his claim to the throne of France :— 

* King. May I with right and conscience make this 
claim ? 

Canterbury. The sin upon my head, dread sovereign ! 

For in the book of Numbers it is writ, 
When the man dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter.” 

xxxi. 54. And Moses and EHleazer the priest took the gold 
of the captains of thousands and of hundreds, and brought 
it into the tent of meeting for a memorial for the children 
before the Lord. 

“ Have we no tesselated colours on our floors ? no frescoed 
fancies on our roofs ? no niched statuary in our corridors ? 
_ no gilded furniture in our chambers ? no costly stones in our 
_ cabinets ? Have even the tithe of these been offered ? They 
a. are, or they ought to be, the signs that enough has been 
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devoted to the great purposes of human stewardship, ll iy 
that there remains to us what we can spend in luxury; but 


there is a greater and prouder luxury than this selfish one— _ 
that. of bringing a portion of such things as these into sacred _ 


pleasure as well as our toil. has been hallowed by the remem- _ 
brance of Him who gave both the strength and the reward,””— 
Ruskin, The Seven Lamps of Architecture, i. a 
xxxv. 6. And among the cities which ye shall give unto the a 
Levites there shall be six cities of refuge, which ye shall Ὁ 
appoint jor the manennyey, that he may fee sideorais 


not only in practice, but as to its indirect influence on δὴ ᾿ 
minds of the people) greatly mitigated by the existence οὗ 
Cities of Refuge, and by the notion of inviolability which | ὗ 
was attached to the horns of the altar. . . In a word, there a 
was a Sanctuary. The foundation of the Sanctuary idea — 
is, of GORE, that of being—pursuer and punvied, the mie ΤῊ 


whose infinite shadow all differences, even the biggest, are 

dwarfed into practical invisibility.”—W. B. Ranps, Hoare im 

Holbeach, vol. ii. pp. 36-37. 
James Morratt. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE AND RANGE OF THE COVE- 
NANT-CONCEPTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


For the modern mind there is, perhaps, no more prosaic 


chapter in the history of Christian thought than that which 


is concerned with the Federal Theology. It may be ad- 
mitted that that system modified the stern Predestinarianism 
of the earlier Calvinistic position, but its scheme of Cove- 
nants seems essentially arbitrary. And yet those who were 
responsible for its formulation had grasped one of the 
supreme religious ideas of the Old Testament, an idea which 
was to find remarkable expression in the new Christian 
order as the consummation of the old. 

It is not my purpose, even were I competent, to examine 
in detail the history of the Covenant-conception in the Old 
Testament. The composite structure of the documents 
makes the task exceedingly complex. The chronological 
development of religious thought in Israel can only be 
determined approximately. But the phenomena of the 
New Testament cannot be understood apart from a more 
or less general survey of the earlier situation. 

Perhaps it will be most profitable to take a definite epoch, 
and to work backwards and forwards from its standpoint. 
The Deuteronomic legislation marks an era in the history 
of Old Testament religion and, in some respects, its data 
are less obscure than those of earlier and later movements. 
Now the conception of the Covenant is paramount in Deu- 
teronomy. It is described as that relationship in which 
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God makes Israel His people, and He becomes their Godt 
Its stability is represented as resting on the Divine oath, _ 
which is virtually identified with the Covenant. That is 
to say, the idea is not primarily that of a contract between — 
God and men, but of a gracious step taken spontaneously Ἢ 
by God for the well-being of His people. Hence, in Deu- Ἧ 


teronomy vii. 9, He is called ‘“‘the faithful God το 


keepeth covenant and mercy with them that love him and _ ᾿ 


keep his commandments.” The words, of course, imply — 


that the relationship can only be realised by a trustful and " ; 
obedient community. Indeed, in Deuteronomy, the Cove- 
nant may be said to be based on the Decalogue.? It be- 


comes a compact between God and the nation.* Never- a 
theless the initiative belongs to God. This consideration 


has a vital bearing upon our entire discussion. 
The Covenant-relation is regarded by Deuteronomy as 
originating in the distant past. In the passage quoted 


above (xxix. 13) the writer associates its initiation with the i: 
oath which God had sworn to their fathers, to Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob. Now we have in Genesis xv. a very ~ 
primitive account of the Abrahamic covenant. It is really 
a Divine assurance, and not in any sense a bargain. And — ἡ 
here it may be noted that the Hebrew term berith has ἃ 


99 


much wider scope than our “covenant.” It may mean 
the conditions imposed by a superior on an inferior. Occa- — 
sionally, it signifies a “command” given by God to the 


people, as in Joshua vii. 11, or a solemn obligation laid upon — 5 
them, as in Joshua xxiv. 25. In the crucial section of 


1 E.g., Deut. xxix. 13, which narrates the making of the Covenant ie a 
on the plains of Moab: according to Kraetzschmar (Die Bundesvorstellung Ὁ 


im A. T., p. 136), a duplication of the Horeb-Covenant, intended to link 
the Deuteronomic legislation with the Mosaic epoch, } 
3 E.g., iv. 12-14. 
3 Deut. xxvi. 17, 18. 
* E.g., 1 Kings xx. 84. 
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Genesis xv., which many scholars assign to the oldest 
stratum of J,1 an account is given of the rite by which the 
oath or “covenant” is ratified. Certain animals are 
cleft in twain, and Abraham sees a lighted torch, the symbol 
of the Divine presence, passing between the pieces (cf. 
Jer. xxxiv. 18, 19). Here it is Jehovah alone who passes 
between the pieces. The pledge to Abraham comes of His 
grace. But no doubt the picture represents an early form 
of covenant-making between man and man, 

Special emphasis is laid by Deuteronomy on the famous 
Covenant at Horeb, which is so frequently regarded in the 
Old Testament as the real beginning of the national life. 
The narrative of Exodus xxiv. describes the occasion of the 
Covenant as the giving of the Law from Mount Sinai. 
After an altar had been built, and burnt-offerings and 
peace-offerings (Sheldmim) sacrificed to the Lord, “‘ Moses 
took half of the blood, and put it in basins: and half of the 
blood he threw against the altar. And he took the book 
of the covenant,? and read in the audience of the people: 
and they said: All that the Lord hath said will we do, and 
be obedient. And Moses took the blood, and threw it over 
the people, and said, Behold the blood of the covenant 
which the Lord hath made with you upon [i.e. on the basis 
of] all these words ” (Exod. xxiv. 4-8, usually assigned to 
E). 

Professor Robertson Smith, in his investigation of the 
ritual of the blood-covenant, associates the passing between 
the pieces of the sacrificial victims, as in Genesis xv., with 
the application of the blood to the altar and to the people, 
as in the Exodus-passage. He thinks that first the sacri- 
fice (at the making of the covenant) was divided into two 


1 E.g., Kraetzschmar, op. cit., Ὁ. 60. 
2 It is needless for our purpose to discuss the precise significance of this 
much-debated phrase. 
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parts, and both parties joined in eating it: then they stood 


between the pieces “‘as a symbol that they were taken 
within the mystical life of the victim.’’4 This emphasis _ 


on a sacramental communion seems quite justifiable. It 
is perhaps corroborated by the mention of shelémim (ver. 
5), offerings by which a relation of peace is established 
between Jehovah and His worshippers. But Robertson — 


Smith admits that “in all the older forms of Semitic ritual Ὁ 


the notions of communion and atonement are bound up 
together.” * Hence, as the sense of sin developed in the 
post-exilic community, it was inevitable that very definite 
ideas of atonement should be read back into the earliest 


Covenant-ritual as described by the Elohistic writer. For 4 


the fundamental element in the Covenant was the idea of 
fellowship between the people and their God, free access 


into His presence. That could only be attained along the — 3 


lines of a sincere worship. And a main purpose of the 
elaborate ritual embodied at a much later date in the 
Priestly Code was to remove the defilement which would 
prevent communion between God and His people. But 
it must not be forgotten that the conception of the revealed 
legal system presupposed the existence of the Covenant. 
It is given to the community as standing within the Cove- 
nant. And that relationship in turn presupposed what 
we can only call faith in the mercy and goodness of Godt 
So that all that is done by the worshipping people in the _ 
later ritual is not for the purpose of reaching fellowship with _ 
God: its aim is to maintain the fellowship unbroken. 
Hence the existence of the Covenant is really the pledge 
that God is willing to forgive the sins of the penitent com- 


1 Religion of the Semites, pp. 461, 462. 

3 See Stade, Biblische Theol. ἃ. A. T., I. p. 112. 

3 Op. cit., p. 302. 

* See A, B. Davidson, Theology of Old Testament, pp. 279, 280, 
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munity in so far as they are not deliberately wilful, done 
“with a high hand.” Their offerings are the confession of 
their need of pardon. 

We have seen that Deuteronomy implies the existence of 
a reciprocal relation between God and His people, for the 
realisation of which certain conditions are regarded as 
necessary on either side. And it is easy to understand how, 
as Legalism came to be dominant in the post-exilic com- 
munity, this relationship hardened into the notion of a strict 
contract, which cast a shadow on the assurance of the 
Divine grace. But we also noticed the stress laid by 
Deuteronomy on God’s purpose of mercy in the inaugura- 
tion of the Covenant. Probably that. strain of thought is 
associated with the insight into the character of God revealed 
by the great prophets of the eighth century B.c. As it 
happens, the Covenant-conception is in no sense normative 
for them: perhaps because, as Dr. Davidson has suggested, 
they base the hope of salvation not so much on the promises 
as on the essential nature of God. 

The Deuteronomic emphasis on the Covenant is continued 
in Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and (to a more limited extent) Deutero- 
Isaiah. Jeremiah’s famous oracle (xxxi. 31-34) has very 
wide bearings.2. The people have broken their Covenant. 
A new bond is to be established. It is entirely God’s doing. 
It is described, indeed, by the old terminology: “TI will be 
their God and they shall be my people.” ὃ But the manner 
of its realisation is remarkable. All the people are to know 
God, and there is a new emphasis on the relation to Him 
of the individual. For the knowledge is no more to be 


1 See art. Covenant, H. D. B., I. p. 522. 

2 Duhm’s theory that this section belongs to an author later than 
Ezekiel seems to rest on very inadequate arguments. 

3 Perhaps this terminology is derived from Deuteronomy (so Kraetz- 
sehmar, op. cit., p. 154). 
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a matter of external communication. It is to be an inward 
apprehension of God. Its starting-point is the forgiveness 
of their sins. This forgiveness is not restricted to sins of 
ignorance or passion or circumstances. Ritual is com-— 
pletely ignored.1 God draws near to His people with — 
complete pardon. That becomes the basis of a new and 
incomparable relationship. 

Ezekiel, who also proclaims a cleansing of the heart and 
renewal of the spirit (xxxvi. 25 ff.),? describes the Covenant x 
of the latter days as “an everlasting covenant,” “a cove- a 
nant of peace,” but characteristically associates it with the 
existence in their midst of the sanctuary in which God dwells. — 
The Divine presence “‘ sanctifies ” 3 the people: 1.6. “makes 
them His own and worthy of Him.” * The whole setting 
is Messianic, and belongs to the fulfilment of the Messianic ‘a 
Hope (xxxvii. 21-28). 

In Deutero-Isaiah ὅ a similar trend of thought appeata, ; 
as, e.g. in lix. 21: “As for me, this is my covenant with 
them, saith the Lord: my spirit that is upon them, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth shall not depart 
out of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed.” But — 
of more immediate interest are such passages as xlii. 6 ΣΝ 
“Ἱ will keep thee [i.e. the ‘ Servant of the Lord  δπὰ will — 
appoint thee for a covenant of the people, for a light of the ~ Ag 
nations”; and xlix.8: “I keep thee and appoint thee — 
for a covenant of the people, to raise up the land . . . saying 

i 


1 It is of great interest to observe that Jer. xxxiii. 18, in which emphasis — a 
is laid upon ritual in the glorious future, belongs to a section not found « 
in LXX., and probably a later expansion of the text of Jeremiah, τς 

a Probably closely related to such passages as Jer. xxxii. 39. ΠΗ". 

3 Cf. the repeated use of ἁγιάζειν in Hebrews. ἜΝ 

4 Davidson, Hzekiel, p. 273. ἫΝ 

5 I use the term roughly to describe the exilic and post-exilic prophallil ἢ 
grouped together in Isa. χ].-ἰχνί., recognising, of course, that scholars 
assign subordinate groups to various authors. ἐν. 
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yourselves.” 1 Here the “‘ Servant of the Lord ” is regarded 
as the medium of the new Covenant between Jehovah and 
Israel, and as having the further remarkable function of 
extending that relationship so as to have a universal scope. 
The bearing of this upon Jesus’ use of the Covenant-idea 
is of central importance. 

It would lead us too far afield to attempt a discussion of 
the influence of the Priestly Code on the conception of the 
Covenant. ‘For P,’”’ as Kraetzschmar says, ‘there is 
only one eternally unchangeable covenant: God has pro- 
gressively revealed it to men, and thereby given them proof 
that He steadfastly preserves it in force.”? Τῷ is interest: 
ing, however, to note that the Abrahamic covenant which 
P describes in Genesis xvii. is viewed as the foundation of 
all the subsequent relations into which God has entered with 
Israel.2 But the largest place is occupied in this stratum 
of Old Testament literature by the institutions which are 


regarded as the true embodiment of the Covenant. As in 
Ezekiel, the sanctuary is the pledge of God’s abode among 


His people as their God. The priests and the sacrifices are 
the media by which the people can find access to Him, 
and so continue to be His people. All these “ means of 
grace”’ come from the Divine generosity. They reveal 
God’s willingness to remain faithful to His people for ever, 


- That faithfulness ensures their salvation. 


When we pass into the atmosphere of Judaism, we 
naturally discover that the Covenant-conception has been . 
affected by the development out of which Judaism has 
sprung. The idea is constantly present, even when the 
term may not be used. Thus, e.g., the dominant note of 
many Psalms is an earnest appeal to God, as He who has 


1 Cheyne’s translation. 2 Op. cit., p. 201. 
8 Here Paul agrees with P. 
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pledged His grace to the fathers. Frequently, a direct 
reference is found. We may take as an example of many _ 
utterances in Judaistic literature, Psalms of Solomon ix. 
8-10: “‘ Thou art God, and we the people whom thou lovest : 
behold, and have compassion, O God of Israel, for we are 
thine. ... For thou hast chosen the seed of Abraham 
before all peoples, and put thy name upon us, O Lord, 


and thou wilt not cast us off for ever. For our sakes thou 


hast dealt with our fathers by a covenant, and we hope in 
thee, that thou wilt bring relief to our heart.” But for 
this period, the crowning proof of Israel’s election is its 
possession of the Law. Obedience to the Law, therefore, 
is the chief token of its acknowledgment of the Divine 
grace. But as this obedience came to involve the observ- 
ance of minute regulations, the notion of merit was bound 
to insinuate itself, and so the rigid contract-conception 
overshadowed that of the Covenant, which rested on the 
mercy of God. It is significant that in so influential a book 
as Sirach the idea of the Covenant is practically identical 
with that of the Law. 

It has already been pointed out that for the people the 
actual religious value of the Covenant-conception was its 
assurance of access to the Divine presence. In the post- 
exilic community, whose centre was the temple, extensive 


provisions had been made for directing such access. The — δ. 
provision reflected the mind of the community. Aninward 


consciousness of guilt had resulted in an elaborated ritual 
of atonement. The sin-offering became the pledge of 
unhindered fellowship with God. The blood of the victim 


had to be brought to God, by being sprinkled on the horns 
of the altar. Leviticus xvi., which belongs to the later — 
elements of P, and gives a full account of the ceremonial 


of the great Day of Atonement, reveals the extent to which } 


1 For other passages, see Bertholet, Bibl. Theol. ἃ. A. 7., Il. p. 366, ἶ 


a 
chat 
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the ritual of expiation had developed in the period after 
Ezra. Plainly the idea of Atonement must have had an 
intimate bearing on the validity of the Covenant. The 
ministry of the priesthood became essential for its main- 
tenance. The high-priest stood in the centre of the cult 
between God and His worshippers. It is true that by the 
time of Jesus’ ministry the temple services were subordi- 
nated to the synagogue-worship. But the temple still 
claimed the reverence of all devout Jews. The festivals 
still attracted multitudes. Probably Bertholet is justified 
in saying that notwithstanding the domination of the 
Scribes, ‘the ordinary man did not give up the conviction 
that sacrifice had the power of propitiating God.” 1 


The term employed for ‘‘ Covenant ”’ in the New Testa- 
ment, διαθήκη, had been set apart for its function by the 
usage of the LXX. There it is the all but universal render- 
ing of the Hebrew berith. Its use for “will” or “ testa- 
mentary disposition ’’ throughout the whole range of Greek 
literature, a use amply attested by the papyri of the Hellen- 
istic period, need cause no confusion in the interpretation 
of its New Testament significance. As early as the Birds 
of Aristophanes, we find the phrase: ἢν μὴ διάθωνταί 
γ᾽ οἵδε διαθήκην ἐμοί (440): ‘‘ unless these people make a 
bargain (or, arrangement) with me.” And it seems highly 
probable that this sense belonged to popular speech. In 
any case, as we have seen, berith had frequently the mean- 
ing of “ ordinance,” especially that laid down by a superior 
for an inferior. Further, our discussion has shown that 
more often than not berith, in its religious sense, laid the 
emphasis on God’s gracious purpose or arrangement for 
His people rather than on any “ agreement ” made between 
Him and them. So that διαθήκη, from διατίθημι, having 

1 Op. cit., p. 328. 
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especially in the middle voice the sense “arrange,” “dis- 
pose of,” “settle,” really caught the fundamental idea of 
berith, as that came to the forefront in the later Old Testa- το 
ment documents like P. For our purpose it matters little Be’ 
whether “ covenant” or “arrangement ”’ was the earlier 
sense of berith. There was no wide cleft between them, 
and the technical Greek significance of “testamentary — 
arrangement ” is simply a special application of the general — 
idea. There is once or twice in the New Testament a — 
play upon the word διαθήκη, which takes advantage of 
its two-fold sense for a Jew accustomed to Hellenistic usage, 
in the manner dear to Palestinian rabbis as well as to the 
Jewish exegetes of Alexandria.1 But when writers like 
Paul and the author of Hebrews used διαθήκη, they very Ἴ 
well knew that its content came from berith, the ‘‘ Cove- 
nant ” made by God with their fathers, as this “ Covenant ” 
was understood in the Old Testament. So that it is absurd 
for Deissmann to assert that “no man in the Mediterranean . 
world of the first century after Christ could have conceived 
the idea of finding the conception of “covenant” in the 
term διαθήκη." 52 The New Testament writers addressed τ 
people whose Bible was the Old Testament, interpreted 
for them in the first instance by Jewish missionaries. The 
assertion is an example of the unpardonable error, so 
common in contemporary scholarship, of ignoring the his- 
tory and content of Old Testament religion in seeking to 
expound the Jewish writers of the New Testament. 
1 Panl’s use of διαθήκη as “ will” in Gal iii, 15 is purely for pRepoeeea 
of illustration. He wishes to bring out the fact that God could not long — ᾿ ᾿ 
afterwards add restrictions to the promise He had made. The very 


words which introduce the passage, ‘‘ Let me take an instance from human 


life,” point out that this is a mere illustration. The similar play on 
διαθήκη in Heb. ix. 16, 17 simply aims at showing that Christ’s death 
was necessary for the establishing of the new Covenant. There is nothing 
profound in the application. By 


2 Licht vom Osten, Ὁ. 243. "ἤδη 
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In attempting to estimate the Covenant-conception in 
the New Testament, it would, of course, be chronologically 
accurate to begin with the Pauline Epistles. But the con- 
ception as such is of subordinate value for Paul’s thought. 
He has laid hold so exclusively of one vital element in it, 
that the complementary aspects drop out of sight. To 
this subject we must return. Meanwhile, let us examine 
what is in many respects the most remarkable and also 
the most difficult instance of the Covenant-idea in the New 
Testament, its employment by Jesus at the Last Supper. 
As every one knows, many modern scholars either deny 
the historicity of the saying about the Covenant, or explain 
away its most obvious interpretation. Special stress is 
laid on a supposed contradiction between the Marcan ver- 
sion (Mark xiv. 24) as representing the earliest form of the 
Synoptic tradition, and that of Paul (1 Cor. xi. 25). Mark 
has: ‘This is my blood of the covenant shed on behalf 
of many ”’; Paul reports: “ This cup is the new covenant 
in my blood.” Surely these utterances mean the same 
thing. It is wholly irrelevant to find the main emphasis 
placed by Paul on the pariaking of the bread and wine. 
He himself sums up the significance of the celebration in 
verse 26: ‘‘ As often as you eat this bread and drink this 
cup, you represent (καταγγέλλετε) the death of the Lord 
until He come.” It is the meaning of Christ as crucified 
which is most prominently before his mind. Paul never 
speaks of “‘ eating the flesh” or “drinking the blood ”’ of 
Christ. His narrative, therefore, brings out the very same 
idea as that of Mark. Both report Jesus as associating His 
death, the shedding of His blood, with “‘ the Covenant,” 
which Paul (followed by Luke) describes as “new”: and 
that death is for the benefit “‘of many ” or “ of you.” 
Now the fact that Paul makes so little use of the Covenant- 
idea as it stands, and never refers to it in his many-sided 
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interpretation of the death of Christ, at once suggests the 
improbability of the hypothesis that he was responsible 
for its introduction here. Is it likely, then, that Jesus d 
Himself should employ the conception at one of the most 
solemn moments in His intercourse with His disciples? 
We know how deeply His thought had struck its roots — 
in Old Testament soil. And we have seen how many aspects 
of Old Testament religion were embodied in the Covenant- 
idea. It must be noted that the utterance before us belongs _ 
to a Passover atmosphere. Here the redemption from ς 
Egypt had the foremost place in devout minds. The Psalms — 
which were sung on the night of the feast, cxiii—cxviii. δ, 
and ΟΧΧ.-ΟΧΧΧΥΪ., were full of memories of that supreme _ 
deliverance. But the Covenant at Horeb, which made such — ὃ ; 
an indelible impression on the history of Hebrew religion, 
was the corollary of their redemption from bondage. It 
reminded them that the real beginning of their national life 
was the recognition of the gracious God who had interposed 
on their behalf, the pledge to render Him that obedience 
which He had the right to claim. But those who looked — 

deeper were startled by the failure of the nation to keep its : 
troth. They could assent to Jeremiah’s complaint : “‘ which _ 
covenant of mine they broke ” (xxxi. 32). Like Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, their hearts yearned for the time when the 
New Covenant, of which Jeremiah had spoken, should be 
inaugurated, a covenant which should be founded on the a : 
free and complete forgiveness of sins, including those for 
which the Law made no provision (xxxi. 34). For Ezekiel, 
at any rate, its establishment was to be one of the glorious — 
events of the Messianic epoch. And some could see a still 
larger vision. As they reflected on the story of God’s deal- 
ings with His people, they were able to catch the splendid — 
thought of Deutero-Isaiah, that one day the “Servant of — 4 
the Lord,” that mysterious embodiment of all that was — é 


“-. 
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highest in the nation, should be the Covenant incarnate, 
and that not only for Israel but also for the nations of the 
world. 

There can be little doubt that Jesus’ mind moved along 
these lines on the night before He was crucified. We know 
how profoundly He had penetrated into the depths of the 
religion of the prophets. He must have found Himself in 
complete sympathy with Jeremiah’s magnificent forecast. 
That makes it all the more likely that He actually spoke of 
the “new” Covenant, as Paul relates. But the Gospels 
supply abundant evidence that He had from an early period 
in His career identified His own vocation with that of the 
“Servant ” in Deutero-Isaiah. And it may not be going 
too far to suggest that from that standpoint He had reached 
a vision of the universality of His mission as the vicegerent 
of the Father. 

Now, as we recall the salient features of the Covenant- 
conception in the Old Testament, we need not be surprised 
that Jesus should find in it a fitting embodiment of His 
deepest thoughts at this moment of crisis. For it repre- 
sented primarily the wonderful condescension of God in 
coming into a close relation with man. And, necessarily, 
God’s approach in grace could only be realised by a respon- 
sive attitude on the part of the people. As a matter of 
fact, the Covenant-relationship was just a special way of 
describing God’s fatherly interest in His children, an interest 
which could become effective only as appreciated by obedient 
hearts. But Jesus’ word goes to the root of the situation. 
In the Old Testament, sin had been recognised as the 
supreme hindrance to the realisation of the Covenant. 
The curse of God’s anger had been pronounced on all who 
should turn away their hearts from Him (Deut. xxix. 
19-28). Jeremiah, with his profound insight into the Divine 
character, had placed the basis of the new Covenant in the 
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forgiveness of sins without restriction. And in the posal ; 
exilic ἐὐκῤφαν εν there ned erown up the chabeees system ν 


Day of Pppesian: and intended to assure the community Ὁ 
that its transgressions } were covered or removed from the _ 
sight of the Most High. Jesus, also, is sensitive to the { 
supreme obstacle between manand God. Even His amazing 
revelation of the Divine heart is confronted by the barrier 
of sin. Hence the new approach to God of which He knows ᾿ ᾿ 
Himself to be the medium involves the blotting out of 
transgressions. oN 

We have seen that the ritual of the blood-covenant implied — 4 
communion of the worshippers with their God through the _ 
blood, the life, of the sacrificial victim. But it was also — 
plain that this conception could not be dissociated from that 
of atonement. So that the offerings made were reallya 
confession of their need of pardon on the part of the com- 
munity. Is not Jesus’ utterance about the Covenant the — 
assurance that He identifies Himself with the confession — i” 
before God of that sin which separates men from their — rt 4 
Father? Does it not imply that His death is the offering — ΄. 
which embodies that confession, the death to which He — Υ 
voluntarily gives Himself in unfaltering loyalty to His oe 
redemptive vocation ? Does it not contain the promise that 
for all who take His attitude towards sin there is free access — 
into the presence of God? But surely there lies also behind — 
Jesus’ metaphor the tremendous truth which could not be 4 


expressed ἢ in terms of the Old Stain Covensiits There. a | 


1 Tt is not necessary for our purpose to discuss the various classes of il 
sins for which sacrifice was available: it is enough to remember that, τῷ 
according to the Law, “ wilful” sin (sin “‘ with a high hand ’’), “ probably ΩΝ 
a deeper and more settled hostility to God’s law ... . than we commonly 
attach to the term ”’ (Peake on Heb. v. 2) could not ke atoned for : it put 
the sinner outside the Covenant, and its punishment was death (eg. ‘oa 
Num. xv. 30, 31; Heb. x. 26), ee 
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be his God. He might join in the prescribed sacrifices, 
feeling that in so doing he was carrying out the Divine will. 
But constantly the external offering of an irrational animal 
must have seemed strangely detached from the burden of 
his troubled conscience. How could it prove a satisfying 
medium of spiritual communion between his soul and God ? 


_ The sacrifice which inaugurates and pledges the new Cove- 


nant removes this perplexity. It is God’s own sacrifice. 
It is essentially the offering of a perfectly holy will. To 
enter into fellowship with that will is of necessity to rise 
above sin and to find the living God. 

What has been said suggests that the author of Hebrews, 
who was in such close touch with the story of Jesus’ life, 
marvellously grasped the standpoint of Jesus, in his two 
profoundest utterances on the significance of the Cross. 
For it is worthy of note that these are directly linked on to 
His mediation of the New Covenant. The first (Heb. ix. 
14) describes the blood of Christ, “‘Who through eternal 
spirit offered himself without spot unto God,” as “ cleans- 


ing your conscience . . . so as to serve the living God,” 
and proceeds: “For this reason he is the mediator of a 
new covenant.” The second (x. 5-14) points out that 


Christ replaced the old type of sacrifice and sin-offering by 
another type, obedience to the Divine will, “by which 
will we have been sanctified (ἡγιασμένοι, the technical 
ritual term associated with the Covenant) through the offer- 


ing of the body of Christ once for 81. And the author at 


once calls attention to this as the fulfilment of Jeremiah’s 
oracle concerning the new Covenant: “1 will write my 
laws on their mind,” i.e., their wills shall be brought into 
harmony with the Divine will: “and their sins and 
iniquities will I remember no more ”’: such fellowship with 
the will of God breaks down all barriers of evil, whatever 


_ they may have been. 
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I call attention to this fact in passing, partly to cor- ΟἽ 
roborate the interpretation of Jesus’ word on the new Cove- — 
nant given above, and partly to introduce the remaining — 
section of this discussion which has to examine the place — 
of the Covenant-conception in the apostolic writings. πὸ 
the course of it we must return to the thought of Hebrews. — 

It seems obvious that an utterance so remarkable as 
that of Jesus regarding the Covenant in His blood, given 
forth in circumstances of such peculiar solemnity, must have — 
made an indelible impression on the minds of the disciples. — ᾿ 
Yet it would be difficult for them at first to interpret the — 
sacrificial implications of Jesus’ language. For everything — 
in His career was viewed by them from the Messianic stand- — 
point. But even from this standpoint the Covenant-con- 
ception would be quite intelligible. For, as we have found, — 
great prophets like Ezekiel definitely associated the new — a 
Covenant with the Messianic age. A very suggestive — 
example of the earlier outlook of the primitive Christian. 
community is afforded by Acts iii. 25 from a discourse of 
Peter addressed to Jews: ‘‘ You are the sons of the πα Ἶ 
and of the covenant which God made with your fathers 
when he said to Abraham, In your offspring all the families _ ᾿ 
of the earth shall be blessed. For you first God raised up ἢ | 
his Servant and sent him to bless you by turning each of 
you from your iniquities.” Here the Covenant-idea of the ᾿ 
Old Testament, as exemplified by the promise made 0 
Abraham, is regarded as consummated in the “ een 
brought by Christ, the “Servant of the Lord,” the blessing — 
of complete deliverance from sin, which means unbroke Ke Ὡς 
fellowship with God. No sacrificial elements find mentior ne 

I am inclined to think that a similar background lies 
behind Peter’s words in Acts ii. 33: “ Exalted by God’s 
right hand and receiving from the Father the promis Θ᾽ 

(ἐπαγγελίαν) of the Holy Spirit, he [Christ] poured out this — 


Te 
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which you now see and hear.” The Apostle finds in this 
outpouring of the Spirit the fulfilment of Joel’s famous 
prediction (Joel ii. 28, 29). But the prediction springs 
right out of the Covenant-conception. For in verse 27 
Joel uses what may be called the technical description of 
God as the Covenant-God: “Ye shall know that I am in 
the midst of Israel, and that Iam the Lord your God and 
none else.” The significance of ἐπαγγελία in this connexion 
will appear even more evidently in Paul. Meanwhile the 
reader may be reminded that the sacrificial ideas which soon 
attached themselves to interpretations of the death of Christ 
in the primitive Christian Church seem to have had their 
chief origin in such passages as Isaiah liii., where the suffering 
Servant is described as bearing the sins of many, and being 
made a sin-offering. The description of Christ as God’s 
Servant in the discourse of Acts iii. 25 (quoted above) 
attests the early date at which the identification became 
current. We may believe that such an identification forms 
the basis of that tradition which Paul says he received on 
becoming a Christian, “‘ That Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures” (1 Cor. xv. 3). It was somewhat 
later in all likelihood that the suggestions of atonement 
involved in the Covenant-conception took a central place 
in the thought of the Christian society. 

Paul was familiar with Jesus’ description of His death as 
the inauguration of the New Covenant (1 Cor. xi. 25). In 
one important passage he speaks of himself as having been 
equipped by God to be a minister of the New Covenant, 
“a covenant not of written laws, but of spirit!: for the 
written law kills, but the spirit makes alive ” (2 Cor. iii. 6).? 


1 Note the close affinity to Jer. xxxi. 33. There is an extraordinary 
spiritual kinship, along with marked differences of temperament, between 
Paul and Jeremiah. 

5 Dr. Moffatt’s translation, 


vou, X, | 26 
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The description is born of his own religious experience. 
As a genuine scion of Israel he ranks the “ covenants ” 
(ai διαθῆκαι) among the highest privileges of his nation 
(Rom. ix. 5). And in wrestling with the perplexing problem 
of Israel’s rejection of the Gospel (Rom. i. 26, 27), he goes 
back for a ground of hope to two passages in Deutero- 
Isaiah which breathe the Covenant atmosphere. He blends 
Isaiah lix. 20, 21a with Isaiah xxvii. 9, each of the quotations 
being much abridged. They are given here as they occur 
in the LXX, from which Paul took them, the portions he 
has omitted being placed in brackets. ‘“‘ There shall come 
on behalf of 1 Sion the deliverer, and he shall turn away 


iniquities from Jacob. And this is the covenant on my — 


part (ἡ παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ διαθήκη) withthem . . . [my spirit which 
is upon them . . . shall not fail]”’: “‘ [this is his blessing 
evroyia)| when I take away his sin.” These passages 
plainly belong to the same category as the oracles of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel concerning the new Covenant, which em- 
phasises the grace of God towards His people, especially in 
the taking away of their sins. It may be noted that εὐλογία 
(the rendering in LXX of Heb. 1373) is used in the LXX 


of the “ blessing ” given to Abraham (Gen. xxviii. 4), which — ᾽ 


virtually means the promise described in Genesis as em- 


bodied in a “covenant.” It occurs in 2 Kings xviii. 31 


in the remarkable sense of a “treaty of peace,” which 


suggests its close kinship with the Covenant-conception. 


A phrase in Ephesians ii. 12 seems to link this Old Testa- 
ment background, with which the Apostle is so well ac- τὸ 
quainted, to the line of thought on which he really works a 
out in his own fashion the idea of the Covenant. There he — Ἵ 
reminds his Gentile readers that once they were “alienated 
from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the cove- Π: 
nants of the promise” (τῶν διαθηκῶν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας). ἫΝ 


1 Paul has “ out of.’’ 


if 


ἣν 
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The terms suggest that for Paul the all-important content 
of the historical “‘ covenants ” described in the Old Testa- 
ment is the “ promise,” which, following the prophets, he 
interprets Messianically and finds fulfilled in Christ.1 This 
is the real meaning of all those approaches which God, in 
His grace and condescension, has made to His people in the 
past. They all point forward to a more wonderful relation- 
ship to be realised in “‘ the fulness of the time.”” When that 
came, “‘ God sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born under 
the law, to redeem those under the law, that we might 
receive our adoption as sons. ... So you are no longer 
slave but son, and as son heir (κληρονόμος) also, and all 
through God ” (Gal. iv. 4, 5, 7). Here Paul, like Peter in 
the early discourses of Acts, views the Covenant essentially 
in the light of the glorious promise it involved, a promise 
now translated into actual experience through Jesus Christ. 

Hence it may be said that Paul, quite in accordance with 
that strain of meaning in berith which emphasises rather 
the spontaneous generosity of God than the idea of a strict 
compact between God and man, virtually replaces the con- 
ception of “‘ covenant ” by that of “‘ promise.”’ It is easy 
to understand why he should have selected this special aspect 
of the Covenant-idea. Numerous passages furnish the 
evidence: e.g., Romans iv. 13: “Not through the law 
was the promise made to Abraham or to his seed [one of 
the classical instances of a “‘ covenant ’’] that he should be 
heir of the world, but through the righteousness which be- 
longs to faith.” In the Old Testament, as we have seen, the 


> 


Covenant was often (e.g. in Deut. and Exod.) based on a 


1 Originally, in the Old Testament, the “ promise ’’is, of course, mainly 
identified with the “‘ inheriting ” (κληρονομία in LXX) of the land of Canaan 
The “promise” is gradually spiritualised, denoting first the blessings 
of the Messianic age which for long remained material in their basis, but 
slowly becoming more transcendental, until at last it could be interpreted 
by Christians of Christ’s spiritual kingdom. 
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definite code. Obedience to the precepts laid down was 
really the criterion of its validity. Gradually, from this 
foundation, the whole system of legalism grew up. That 
was the system which Paul had found to be spiritual tyranny. 
From his personal attitude to the Old Testament as a whole, 
he was bound to make paradoxical statements as soon as 
he attempted to discuss the function of the Law theoretic- 
ally. But, in fact, the sheer force of his religious insight 
disclosed to him the truth that already in the Old Testament 


there was a phase of religion quite distinct from legalism: — 


a phase in which it consisted simply of trust in the faithful- 
ness of God. This is the point he brings out in Galatians iii. 
17, 18: “ὁ covenant previously ratified by God [i.e. the 
Covenant with Abraham of Gen. xvii.] the law which arose 
430 years later cannot invalidate so as to cancel the pro- 
mise. If the inheritance is due to law, it ceases to be due 
to promise. Now to Abraham it was by a promise that 
God made a free gift of 10. There are many other examples 
of Paul’s position, notably the curious allegory of Hagar 


and Sarah (Gal. iv. 21-31), according to which the two 
women represent two covenants. Hagar, the slave, stands — 


for the legal relation to God, which Paul, on Old Testament 


evidence, quite reasonably describes as a Covenant in the — 
sense of a contract. Sarah, the free-woman, represents the — 
relation of faith to a Divine promise. Christ’s followers — 


are, from the nature of the case, children of the free-woman 


and not of the slave. Paul can draw this conclusion on the — 
ground of experience, for, as he boldly expresses it in 2 


Corinthians i. 20: “ΑΙ the promises of God find their 
affirmation in Him [Christ].”’ 
It is rather remarkable that Paul should make no use οὗ 


the ritual associated with the inauguration or maintenance — 
of the Covenant in seeking to interpret the meaning of the — 
Cross. Perhaps the main reason is that in his theoretical — 


i. 
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constructions he connects the Cross primarily with redemp- 
tion from the curse of the Law, or condemnation of sin in 
the flesh. How strongly he was influenced by the former con- 
ception is evident from Galatians iii. 13, 14, where, without 
any qualification, he states that the purpose of that redemp- 
tion in which Christ became accursed (according to Deut. 
xxi. 23) for our sakes was the attainment of the blessing 
promised to Abraham, the fulfilment of the promise of the 
Spirit. Here, ignoring all the ceremonial connected with 
the Covenant, even those atoning sacrifices which from his 
standpoint he could so relevantly have used, he links its 
realisation to Christ as the Redeemer and Substitute of 
His people. One cannot help feeling, however, that there 
are reminiscences of the Covenant-ritual in the remarkable 
words of 2 Corinthians vii. 1. They are preceded by quota- 
tions from the Old Testament: “1 will dwell among them 
and walk among them and will be their God and they shall 
be my people . . . and I will be to you a Father and you 
shall be my sons and daughters ” (2 Cor. vi. 16, 18). Here 
is the definite language of the Covenant :—God’s presence 
among His people as Father: and their acknowledgment 
of Him in that intimate relationship. And then he con- 
cludes: “‘ Having such great promises as these, beloved, 
let us cleanse ourselves from every defilement of flesh and 
spirit, carrying out our consecration in the fear of God.” 
The passage is strikingly parallel to Hebrews x. 19, 22, a 
classical enunciation of the New Covenant. 

It was observed at an early stage in our discussion that 
the religious result of the Covenant-relation was free access 
to God and the fellowship thereby established. The verb 
προσέρχεσθαι, in this technical sense, is, it need scarcely be 
said, one of the great key-words of Hebrews. Curiously 
enough, it does not occur in Paul, but in three places he 
uses the noun προσαγωγή which really corresponds. In 
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Ephesians ii. 18, “‘ through him [Christ] we both [Jews and | 
Gentiles] find access to the Father in one Spirit,’ we are 
possibly justified in discerning the influence of Covenant-_ 
ideas,and in iii. 12 the addition of παρρησία, “glad confidence _ 
in approaching God,” may confirm the supposition. The oH 
third passage, Romans v. 2, is perhaps the most suggestive — a 
of all. The “access” obtained through Christ is to ‘‘ the | 
grace on which we have taken our stand”: its result is Ἢ 
‘peace with God.” We cannot help being reminded of 
the peace-offerings which inaugurated the ancient Covenans 
described in Exodus xxiv. 

The conception of access, inherent in the Covenant-idea, 
occurs in 1 Peter iii. 18, in immediate connexion with the 
death of Christ, but without any reference to Covenant- 
ritual. But such a reference is found in the salutation of 
the Epistle, introduced as if almost incidentally. The 
readers are addressed as “‘chosen according to the fore- τς 
knowledge of God . . . for obedience [to God] and sprink- το 
ling with the blood of Jesus Christ” (1 Pet. i. 2). One 
can scarcely doubt that these words echo the ceremonial of me 
Exodus xxiv. 6-8. There the people first pledged them- 
selves to obedience, and then Moses took the blood and 
sprinkled it upon them, saying, “ Behold the blood of the 
covenant which the Lord hath made with you.” In this — ‘ 
passage, therefore, Christ is spoken of as the sacrifice offered ἥν 
to inaugurate the Covenant. That is to say, the Apostle is i ἢ 
true to the position taken by Jesus at the Last Supper, 
when He spoke of the Covenant established in His blood. 
The reference seems extraordinarily suggestive. There is 
no cogent reason ‘for doubting the Petrine authorship of τῇ 
the Epistle. That being so, the passage would fitly supple- _ | | 
ment what we saw to be Peter’s attitude towards the — ‘h 
Covenant-conception in the discourses reported in Acts, only 
that here his more mature reflexion finds expression. 1172 Ὑ 
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any case, we have in this Epistle, as Dr. Moffatt admirably 
says, “ the outlook of a primitive Christian who had breathed 
the Messianic atmosphere of the better Judaism, not the 
definite soteriological standpoint of one trained in rabbinic 
and Hellenistic modes of thought.” 1 A casual reference 
like this disposes one to believe that Jesus’ solemn word 
about the Covenant had a far wider range of influence in 
the early Church than has often been allowed. I am not 
sure that another may not be found in 1 John i. 7, where 
the author, speaking of fellowship with God and fellowship 
with the brethren as involved in that, describes the blood of 
Jesus as “‘ cleansing (καθαρίζειν) us from all sin.” When we 
remember the ritual use of xa0apifew in this very con- 
nexion (as, e.g., again and again in Hebrews), is it not 
likely that the words have in view sins within the fellowship, 
which is the Christian equivalent for the Old Testament 
Covenant ? The suggestion seems to be corroborated by 
the combination of the “faithfulness” of God with His 
readiness to cleanse (καθαρισῃ) in verse 9 of the same chap- 
ter. The phenomena remind us of a fact continually for- 
gotten, that there was a theology in the early Church inde- 
pendent of Paul, a theology to which even the creative 
thought of the Apostle must often have been indebted. 
That theology has, no doubt, left its mark on the EL pisile 
to the Hebrews. Perhaps various strains of thought which 
we estimate as peculiar to the Epistle belonged to the cur- 
rent stock of ideas. Among them the Covenant-conception 
may have been prominent. At all events, for this writer, 
it forms the pivot on which his great Apology for Chris- 
tianity may be said to turn. To estimate his view of the 


‘Covenant would involve a detailed treatment of the whole 


Epistle. Here it is only needful to recall the chief points 
of his position. 
1 Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament, p. 331 
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The expression of practical religious need usually hints 
at the more theoretical construction which the mind has 
formulated. In Hebrews this expression always indicates 
the same trend of thought. The fundamental attitude of 
religion is described as “‘ drawing near ”’ (προσέρχεσθαι) to 
God, and the burden of the writer’s most serious exhorta- 
tions to his readers is: “ let us draw near ” (iv. 16; vii. 25; 
x. 1, 22; xi. 6). The same idea finds utterance in the 
expressive term, παρρησία, “‘ glad confidence,” which, in 
this Epistle, invariably means the absence of all hesitation 
in coming into touch with God (iii. 6; iv. 16; x. 19, 35). 
Now, as we have seen, in the Old Testament, which supplies 
for the most part the framework of the author’s convic- 
tions, free access to God is the essential meaning of the 
Covenant-relationship. So his very use of προσέρχεσθαι 
shows that the conception of the Covenant is normative 
for him. I am inclined to think that this was so, inde- 
pendently of the situation which confronted him in the 
circle of readers whom he addresses. And the prominence 
which he gives to Jeremiah’s prediction of the new Cove- 
nant (viii. 8-12; x. 16, 17) may suggest the process by 
which he himself, a devout Jew, was led into the Christian 
faith. Once he had grasped the far-reaching implications 
of that prediction and discovered that Jesus had availed 
Himself of it, we can easily realise how he would discern its 
affinities with the new order which began with Jesus. But, 


τ as trained in the school of Alexandria, he was not content _ 


with generalities. His thought had already been laid hold 
of by the Platonic antithesis between the material world 
as the realm of phenomena and the ideal world of realities. 
In his pre-Christian days he had, no doubt, dwelt on the 


contrast between those institutions of Jewish ritual by — 


which worshippers sought to approach their God and the 
heavenly “patterns” of which they were but “ copies” 


ne a ae 
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(viii. 5). In the Christian dispensation he finds not “a 
blurred outline,” but a “ facsimile ” of the heavenly realities 
(x. 1). Hence he delights to examine all the important 
media of the older system, tabernacle, offerings, rites of 
purification, priestly functions of various kinds, those 
““means of grace’ which were used to maintain the Cove- 
nant-relation between the community and their God, in 
the light of the new revelation in which Christ Himself by 
His unique position as High-Priest and Sacrifice in one, 
actually brings men into touch with the heavenly world 
(ix. 11-12, 18-28). For through His sacrificial death He 
has entered once for all into the heavenly sanctuary. His 
presence there with God eternally is itself the enduring 
pledge of the validity of the new Covenant. 

Only one or two aspects of this writer’s thought require 
to be emphasised. To begin with, he associates the Cove- 
nant with the Divine oath which is immutable, illustrating 
his position by the familiar Old Testament instance of 
Abraham. In Alexandrian fashion he finds this oath to 
be an integral part of the new Covenant because, in the 
Messianic Psalm (cx.), it is said : ‘‘ The Lord sware and will 
not repent, Thou art a priest for ever” (vi. 13-18; vii. 
20-22). Jesus Himself is the only priest of this order, and 
therefore the sole mediator of the Covenant. Further, both 
in vi. 13-15 and in viii. 6, he emphasizes the fact that the 


- Covenant is a relationship, not of a contractual character, 


but established on the Divine promise, carrying out an 
idea which we have seen to be central both for the Old 
Testament and for Paul. Finally, the two essential things 
about a Covenant are that it be inaugurated and that it be 
maintained. For both a ritual had been provided in the 
Old Testament. Now the proper performance of ritual 
requires the priest. Hence the writer makes the priesthood 
of Christ the centre of his argument. At the inauguration 
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of a Covenant, as we have noted, the blood of a sacrificial 
victim was sprinkled partly upon the altar and partly j i 
upon the people, who there and then pledged their obedience _ 

to the Divine will. For its maintenance, the high-priest, — 

having slain a goat as a sin-offering, carried its blood into ἝΝ 
the Holy οὗ Holies, and sprinkled it upon (or, before) the a 
mercy-seat as an atonement for the sins of the community. 
Both these rites are linked to the new Covenant by the © q 
author of Hebrews. Both typify the removal of sin asa 
barrier to the Divine fellowship. The atonement-ceremonial ὦ 
receives special prominence because the writer desires above __ 
all else to impress upon his readers that they only need to 
avail themselves of what Christ has accomplished to abide 
in unbroken communion with God (vii. 27; ix. 11-14, 
24-28 ; x. 14,19, 20). He has finally “‘ sanctified ” (ἁγίαξειν) — 4 
them, made possible for them a relation of real consecra- 
tion to God. But the inauguration-ritual of sprinkling 
(ῥαντισμός) also finds a place (ix. 18-20; x. 21, 29; xii. 24), 
although, as we might expect from the emphasis on expiatory _ 
ceremonies in later Judaism, he blends it (ix. 21-23) with 
the actions of i Day ὡς Atonement. | Only, now, in the 4 ᾿ 


merged in one. For the one sacrifice of Christ avails per- a 
fectly for both. He is an eternal Priest and an ise { 
whose efficacy is inexhaustible. As ever living to naleg * 
intercession for His people (vii. 25), He ensures that the a 
fellowship with God of those who have drawn near throug 
Him can in no wise be interrupted. . 

H. A. A. ΚΈΝΝΕΡΥ. 
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THE SEARCH FOR THE ORIGINAL WORDS OF 
THE GOSPELA 


Mr. Presipent, ladies and gentlemen, I do not propose 
this afternoon to be at all formal. As far as I can I wish 
to speak in a simple, humble and direct manner, and I[ 
wish to give, as far as possible, not other men’s discoveries, 
but what I have myself seen, what I have myself been so 
fortunate as to discover, and what I think this audience 
will be the first public audience in the world to hear. 

I may be pardoned as a visitor to this great country if 
I say a few words about myself, not that I wish to make 
myself in any way the object of this talk, but I think the 
experience of my own mind under the historical discoveries, 
and especially the textual discoveries which came to me, 
may be of interest. I had the very great privilege of 
being associated with Bishop John Wordsworth, of Salis- 
bury. It was owing to him that I entered the ministry 
of the Church of England, and as long as he was living I 
had a friend and a patron, and one who encouraged me, 


and who was always kindly, and placed his knowledge 


and his friendship, and in some cases his money at my 
service. 

When, in the summer of 1911, he died quite suddenly, 
so suddenly that one afternoon, after saying he felt a little 
tired, he laid down on the sofa in his palace at Salisbury, 
and died, it was a great shock to many beside myself. I 
felt that I had lost the one man in Europe who had really 
started me on this work, and had helped me and sup- 
ported me. I turned to some of the other Bishops in the 
English Church, and I found them—I was going to say 


1 Lecture by Rev. E. 8. Buchanan, M.A., B.Se., at the Union Theo- 


_ logical Seminary, New York, Dec. 3, 1914. 
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like icebergs—perhaps that would be the most vivid 
description. They thought that the work was a specialist’s a 
work, and had no direct bearing or value upon church 
questions. ia 
I wish to say that it is my profound conviction that 
before we can arrive at any estimate of the teaching of — 
Jesus Christ, we must have the exact words, as far as we 
can, that He spoke. Now, there have been a great many — 
very conflicting views as to the state of the Gospels or 
the state of our New Testament. I am going to speak — 
on the New Testament only. We know that if we look 
into the past history of the world, there was a tremendous 4 
struggle in the Middle Ages for liberty. The human spirit _ 
was gradually entangled in a network of ecclesiastical 
traps, stratagems, teachings and systems which squeezed 7 
all the spiritual heart-blood out of it. That state of things 
continued, we might say, in England from the time of the % 
Norman Conquest until the time of Wycliffe. John Wycliffe 
began to see that if ever his countrymen were to be seb 
free from a cruel domination he would have to translate “ 
the Scripture into his mother tongue. ΖΦ 
Wycliffe was the first and perhaps the greatest of οὐ 
English reformers; and he translated in 1380 from the , 
Latin Vulgate the whole New Testament. Of course, — 
printing had not yet come in. We to-day cannot imagine — 
the world without printing. It is very hard for us to — 
reconstruct those centuries of the Middle Ages when men ; 
lived without the printing press, and when they lived very — 
much at the mercy of the few people who had privileges, — 
and especially the ecclesiastics. Lcclesiastics ruled the — 
world ; they exempted themselves from all penalties, and = E, 


people whom they called the laity. % Ἢ 
Of all the tyrannies that we have ever read of, the codes ς 
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astical tyranny of the Dark Ages has been the worst. It 
was not until the Scriptures came to be put in the hands 
of the people, that they saw that this ecclesiastical tyranny | 
which was chained upon them or riveted upon them in 
the name of God and of Christ, was really a misrepresen- 
tation of the teaching of Christ. 

Following Wycliffe, the great name, the name that shook 
all Europe, and that still shakes Europe to-day, to those 
who earnestly read him, was Martin Luther. I may say 
that spiritually I owe more to Martin Luther than to any 
of my own countrymen, and am under a greater debt to 
him for his bravery, for his courage, for his truth, for his 
humanity, and for his total absence of all hypocrisy. If 
you ask me what was the grand thing about Martin Luther, 
it was that the man had not a line, not a trace of hypocrisy 
in his whole composition. I think that can scarcely be 
said truly of any other great ecclesiastic, but Martin Luther 
was a Christian and a man—a very great man, who brought 
Europe face to face with this question, “‘ Are we to follow 
this ecclesiastical system, this man-made system, of which 
the Pope is the head, or are we boldly and resolutely to 
throw ourselves upon God? Are we still to crave these 
human mediators, or are we to say, “God has given me 
enough light by His Word and by His Spirit, and, therefore, 
I can dispense with this system.” 

Martin Luther’s work crossed over to England, and was 
powerful in such men as William Tyndale. I do not know 
whether you know it or not, but it is a fact that our English 
Bible, King James’ Bible, which was issued in 1611, is 
practically the translation of William Tyndale, five-sixths 
of its renderings are those of William Tyndale. William 
Tyndale produced his first New Testament in 1525, and 
in 1536 he was strangled and burnt for having dared to 
do such a monstrous act. But although they burnt him, 
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they could not burn his books; and it is owing to him, 
more than to any man, that our English Bible, which has 
been such a power in the English-speaking race, has its 
poetry and pathos and spiritual charm. 


Tyndale completed the work of Wycliffe, and he did 4 


it by the aid of the printing press, for whereas Wycliffe 
could only produce some thirty copies altogether, Tyndale 


in his first edition struck off 4,000, but his enemies succeeded a 
in destroying 3,999 out of those 4,000, and only one solitary ᾿ ἢ 
copy has survived ; then he struck off another 4,000, and uh ᾿ 


of those I have seen in the British Museum several copies 
that survive, and there are two in New York and more 
elsewhere. 


As long as men could only write books, all manuscript By 


books could only be limited in number, and the ecclesiastical 
powers could hunt those down; but when the printing 
press threw out thousands, it was impossible to stop them 
and impossible to burn them. William Tyndale’s work 
was completed by the preaching of the Reformers, and the 
weapon of the Reformation was an appeal to the Word 
of God, an appeal from the teaching of man to the teaching 


of God’s Word. That appeal may seem to us the final 
step in the emancipation of the human spirit, and we may 
think that all we have to do to-day is to carry forward 
the work of the Reformation. But we are face to face 
to-day with another problem, which does not seem to have i. 
ever entered the heads of the Reformers. This Word of 
God has been made into a dead legal code. Men’s souls 
have been put under it; and their own aspirations, and 
their own instincts, and their own power of love and hope =, 
have been crushed by this unalterable code into which the 


Bible has been made. 
I was brought up by my father to believe that every 
word in the English Bible was inspired by the Spirit of — 
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the living God. There was not one word in it but had 
the power and authority of God behind it. I dared not 
question one of the Bible texts lest I should go into “‘ ever- 
lasting torture.” I heard my father say with his know- 
ledge of Greek that the word translated ‘‘ punishment ” 
was really “‘ torture’; and he taught his family, he taught 
his neighbours, that God had prepared for those who were 
reprobate an eternal torture. Whatever seemed to crush 
his spirit when he thought it, he always escaped from by 
saying that God was greater than we were, that we must 
not measure the mind and the love of God by our own 
imperfect and fallen and corrupt natures. And yet I 
used as a boy to be dissatisfied with this teaching which 
made God so stern and so terrible, which made Him so 
vindictive, and it seemed to me that to paint God as having 
prepared an eternal torture for millions of His creatures 
was to make him a God from whom men must shrink. 

This Calvinistic code continued, and my father believed 
it up to his death, held through everything to the belief 
that God was all, God’s Word was all ; our life here nothing ; 
our human intellect benighted ; our human nature corrupt ; 
and that our only hope was an acquiescence, a complete 
acquiescence in the eternal will of God. 

“Jacob have I loved ’—I have often heard him say— 
“Jacob have I loved and Esau have I hated.” God’s 
ways were that some people He loved and elected to eternal 
life; but others for some inscrutable reason God hated 
and chose to reprobate and condemn to eternal loss. And 
the conclusion of it was this, If I did not believe this system, 
then I should go into eternal torment, because my non- 
believing it would prove that I was a reprobate. 

That was the teaching which followed in the wake of 
the Reformation, and erected the Bible, or the Word of 
God as it defined it, into a hard and terrible system, and 
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then brought that system with all the force of the lawyer 
and logician to bear upon the human mind and the human ἢ 
understanding. 

When I met the Bishop of Salisbury and told him that y 
the Calvinistic faith was such that I could not accept it, — 
and that rather than believe it I would have no outward — 
religion at all, he said to me that he himself was just as — 
much opposed to all such teaching, and that Calvinism 
had by its interpreters inflicted a deep wound on the Church _ 
of England; and he assured me that it was folly to ἜΗΝ 
of every word of the Scripture as being fixed. He added, © 
“In my edition which I am bringing out of the Vulgate, a 
I have already collected thousands of variant readings, — 
and this very reading which you tell me about, ‘ These shall _ 
go into the eternal torture,’ you will find it in the oldest 
Latin manuscripts, as ‘ These shall go into the eternal fire.” 
Immediately I saw that there was an escape. He said to : ᾿ 
me, “ Here is the facsimile of Codex Sinaiticus, edited Ὁ 
Tischendorf, which belonged to my father. Here is the — 
Codex Bezae, a copy of the Graeco-Latin Gospels. » Ange 
he placed them in my hands. δι 

You can imagine the enthusiasm kindled in me as a ia 
young man eighteen years ago. I went back to my college κ΄ 


me 


can deliver me from this death.” For I had been brought — 
up very seriously, and my nature had been so stamped by ἡ 
the personality of my father and his religion, that I ἔθ! 
myself unable to deliver myself from it. ἡ 

I believe it is possible to take a child and to impress — " 
such a sombre colouring upon that child’s nature, to make ~ 
hell so vivid to that child, and God so terrible, that it will — 
take years to erase the impression that you will make Οἱ a 4 
that child’s mind. Therefore I say, let us be careful how 
we teach children. ¥ i 
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I owe a great debt to Bishop Wordsworth. It was 
through him that I joined the number of young men 
associated with him in textual study, and since that time 
I have pursued, always with supreme interest, this one 
quest, to find out what was really written, that I might 
thereby find an escape from some of these dogmas, from 
some of these teachings, which had weighed so heavily 
upon me; that I might discover for myself whether Christ 
ever said some of the words attributed to Him or not. I 
say the problem now before us is this. 

Here I will anticipate a little and confess that I have 
come now to believe myself, and io know myself, that the 
text of the New Testament has been more or less revised 
since it left the hands of the original writers. I do not 
mean that new miracles have been added or new parables 
have been added, I do not mean that; but I believe and 
am sure that eyes behind which was an ecclesiastical brain 
—if you know what an ecclesiastical brain is—went over 
the Gospel manuscripts in the second century, and altered 
a good many verses to bring them into conformity with 
the schemes and ideals of the hierarchy which had already 
begun to develop. For example, when I was taught at 
Salisbury Theological College, I was taught the necessity 
(for salvation) of baptism by water; and the text was, 
* Except a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” 

When the Sinai Syriac Palimpsest was discovered in 
1892, to our astonishment we saw that in that manuscript 
the words were, ‘“‘ Except a man be born of the Spirit and 
of water ’”’— the cart had been put before the horse, or 
vice versa. That made some of us think; and now 
there is a Latin manuscript which I have just edited in 
the British Museum, that was copied in Armagh in Ireland, 
and that has got this reading first-hand: “ Except a man 
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be born of the Spirit” (leaving out water) “he cannot a ᾿ 
enter into the Kingdom of God.” ‘ 
Bishop Wordsworth, although a great man, allowed Ἷ ἼΝ 
the practice of confession. The doctrine of confession ἴ8. 
based on our Lord’s words, “‘ Tell it to the Church, if thou 
hast aught against thy brother.” And also there is that — 
verse in St. James’ Epistle where we have to confess our Bs 
sins one to another. I was taught that, as it would be — 
very inconvenient for us to confess to the general public, — 
the wisdom of the Church had appointed certain men (to 5 
wit, priests) to hear confession. Now, I am bound to tell 
you that the words “ Tell it to the Church ” are not found Ὶ 
in the Corbey Gospels in Paris, which is one of the earliest ἢ 
Latin manuscripts. The Corbey Gospels know nothing# Ἢ 
about this “ Tell it to the Church’; and the question is, , 
bites our Lord was Spears where was the ostisi 2 Tt ; 


to St. Peter and St. John, “ Go and tell it to the Church.” 4 a 
Furthermore, St. James, in a Spanish manuscript of his sf 


the Holy Communion, and the authority for this was the 
work by Dr. Pusey on the Real Presence. Dr. Pusey — 


declared) regarded the Sacrament as “the Lord’s body.” 7 . 
When I came to examine the oldest Latin manuscrip Ἢ : 
I found out that instead of “not discerning the Lord’s 
body,” the words were “ not differentiating the substance,’ ΗΝ 
and nothing at all said in the text about ‘The Lord’s © 
body.”’ ae 
Another illustration, and this will be my last illustra-— 
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tion, although I could give you many more, is from the 
Latin copy of the Gospels I have mentioned, the work of 
Trish scribes. In the beginning of St. Mark we read that 
St. John the Baptist was in the wilderness “ preaching the 
Baptism of Repentance for the remission of sins.” This 
little book gives us this wonderful statement, ‘‘ John was 
in the wilderness preaching Repentance for the Forgiveness 
of Sin.”’ And I suggest to you that ‘“‘ preaching Repent- 
ance for the Forgiveness of Sin” is considerably different 
from preaching Baptism for the Forgiveness of Sin. 

You will say to me, ‘ Now that you have discovered 
textual changes made in one direction, tell us if there is 
anything else, tell us if there are other lines of recension 
where you can see the subjective mind at work upon the 
primitive records.” 

The personality of the Holy Spirit is clearly shown in 
the earliest form of the Gospels known to us, the Old-Latin 
form, and while I am speaking now about this earliest form 
I may just say that I know there are some here, I have 
met some people already, who say to me, “‘ Were not the 
Gospels written originally in Greek ?”’ St. Mark I believe 
was written originally in Latin. I cannot set forth here 
the evidence, but I have convinced myself that St. Mark 
originally appeared in Latin, although I dare say it came 
out almost at the same time in Greek. We know it was 


written in Rome, in Italy, and we know from the early 


catacombs that the Latin and Greek characters were inex- 
tricably intertwined. In the second century we get Latin 
words spelled with Greek characters and Greek words 
spelled with Latin characters, which in Rome I have seen 
with my own eyes; and I believe myself that the Roman 
Legionaries, the men who served under Cesar and the 
men who served under Augustus, did not speak Greek, I 


_ believe they spoke in Latin, and I believe that St. Mark 
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—Marcus is a downright Latin name—I believe that St. 
Mark wrote in the Latin tongue for these ordinary people — 
of Roman Italy. Ἵ 

In the days of the Apostles there was frequent commerce _ 
between Rome and Britain. You remember how in the Ν 
early centuries Roman soldiers constantly crossed ἔτος 
Gaul and Spain into Britain, when Spain, Gaul and Britain — 
—Hispania, Gallia, Britannia, all Roman names—were occu- ¥ 
pied by the Roman legions. Now, these Roman soldiers — 
were the means, or the routes which they took were the — 
means, by which the Gospel very early got into the west ; 
of Europe in the Latin form. It got into Spain; it σοῦ 
into France; it got into Britain; it got north into Scot- 
land, and finally it crossed over the Irish Sea, sixty miles — 
of rough sea, to Ireland. ’ ; 

This Irish text differs in thousands of places from the 
Greek form and the so-called Vulgate form of the Latin 
New Testament which we know was stereotyped in the — 
year 382, the Vulgate of Jerome. But the year 382 is far τὸ 
too late. The horse was out of the stable-door by that , 
time, and had gone some way, had galloped “‘ some ” by that _ 
time, as you would say in this country. 

At any rate it is idle to attempt to make us believe that 
the form of Gospels stereotyped in 382 Α.Ὁ. can be a final — 
resting place for any thinking man. It cannot. We are 
able to go back, to go behind 382, and are pants to ask our- — 


Gospel ¢ Well, it is very marvellous, but I believe that 
we can. I believe that we have enough Spanish and Iris 
manuscripts extant in different fragments to enable us t ) 
reconstruct in the main this form of Gospels which was 
used in Britain, in Gaul and in Spain, shall I say between — 
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the years 122 when the Emperor Hadrian came in and 
the year 180 or 170 when Tatian the harmoniser consoli- 
dated the four Gospels under one head ? 

This Irish Text is in Latin, and this text I have now 
for the last six or seven years been spending my time trying 
to recover; and I say that this Latin-Irish text or Spanish 
text or British text—I do not care what you call it—has 
very distinctive elements in it; and one of these elements 
is that it has a great many verses which speak definitely 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. Some eight or ten I have 
collected already, which are suppressed in all the Greek 
manuscripts and suppressed in the Roman Catholic Vul- 
gate. For example, “Νὸο man can come unto Me except 
the Father draw him,” as seen in the Irish text, is, ‘“‘ No 
man can come unto Me except the Father and the Holy 
Spirit draw him,” which is a very remarkable verse. 

“Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted, and 
whose soever sins ye retain they are retained.” Very well, 
if that is so there is the end of it. But what does the 
Trish text say? ‘‘ Whose soever sins ye shall remit, it is 
the Holy Spirit that shall remit them, and whose soever 
sins ye shall retain it is the Holy Spirit that shall retain 
them ”—which I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, 
puts that verse in rather a new light; and we are not 
quite sure now that we have got the original form of it. 

Then, again, you will remember there is a remarkable 
passage or saying of the Lord Jesus in St. John’s Gospel, 


where He says: “1 am one that bear witness of Myself, 


and the Father that hath sent Me beareth witness of Me.” 
_ Now the Irish text reads, “1 bear witness of Myself, and the 
_ Father that has sent Me beareth witness of Me, and the 
| Holy Spirit ’—where you have once more very definitely 
a claim for the work of the Holy Spirit. 

Again, in our English Bible it says, “If a man love Me 
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he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, and We — . 
will come to him and make Our abode with him,” which — 
in this form is a stupendous saying. According to that, 
Jesus Christ says that God the Father and God the Son 
will come to a man and make their abode with this one © 
man. What does the Irish text say ?—“ Τῇ a man love 
Me he will keep My word, and My Father will love him, — 
and We will come to him, and the i Spirit will Ty 4 


to the Holy Spirit. ss 
I can sons onboul my thesis further from the pee: of ᾿ 


.». 


Holy Spirit might preach Him among the nations,” whereas 
the Greek text and the Roman Vulgate text say: “ It 4 
pleased God to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach 4 
Him among the nations.” Instead of “I” (the ak ᾿ 
the Irish text has ‘‘the Holy Spirit.” 

Again St. Paul says to the Corinthians, “When ye οἷον 
met together and my spirit.” The Irish text says, “When 
ye are met together and the sanctifying Spirit Himself,” 
which is a very different thing. 1 

Now, I have just mentioned these texts which come to , 


_ was a definite purpose in the minds of these revisers to 
suppress the Holy Spirit, and therefore they just took their 
knife, or whatever it was, and cut the words out of the 
original documents—quite easily done in those early days 
when men like Marcion lived! ‘ 5 | 

Then, again, we think, for example, that such a wondei ‘ful 
teaching as the Lord’s Prayer has come down to us abso- 
lutely in the original words in which it was given. So we 
have always believed. But alas, for human beliefs! | When 
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I was in the British Museum last April, in looking at the 
copy of the Lord’s Prayer in this Latin Irish manuscript, 
I saw that the words ‘“‘ Give us this day our daily bread ” 
were written over some other words—I saw that a knife 
had been taken, something had been written down and 
then the knife of the copyist had cancelled the words written 
and put something else on the top of them. I have now 
been for seventeen years at this textual work, and a great 
- deal of what I have discovered has been through these first 
readings cancelled, and my interest was at once awakened. 
I thought to myself, Now I am on the verge of some extra- 
ordinary discovery probably; I must wait for a bright 
day, and I must read, at all cost, what is written underneath. 
I knew that I could do it by photography if not by my 
unaided eyes. So I came to the Museum after a day’s 
rest on one of our brightest April days in England and 
was happy enough to read what was originally written. 
What was originally written was this in Latin: “ Panem 
verbum Dei celestem da nobis hodie.” Give us to-day for 
bread—Verbum Dei—the Word of God. Give us to-day 
for bread the Word of God, and then it goes on, “‘ Forgive 
us our sins .. .”—Well, I looked at the MS. in utter 
astonishment. I thought, Can I be dreaming? So I went 
_ home. I thought of the text a great deal, and I said to 
myself, “I must go back and look at the MS. again; per- 
_ haps I have made some mistake.” So I went back, and 
I looked at it again, and there I saw quite plainly what was 
written before the erasure; and I have not a shadow of 
a doubt of it; and I tell you what the scribe put on the 
vellum first was, ‘‘ Give us to-day for bread the Word of 
ἡ God from Heaven,” which makes the Lord’s Prayer from 
_ beginning to end a prayer for spiritual blessings. Our 
_ Lord’s promise is: “Seek the Kingdom of God, and all 
other things shall be added unto you.” 
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I hope in your own minds you are gathering up what I — 
might call an induction from all these separate instances 
which I have given you as illustrations. I hope you are “sl 
piecing them all together, and are reaching what I reached , 
in my mind after discoveries extending over a period of — 
thirteen or fourteen years. I reached the conclusion, I — 
was forced to it, that not even the Lord’s Prayer had been ν᾿ 
handed down in such a fixed form that we could be abso- — 
lutely certain that we had the words as they left the lips — 
of the Master. 

I am going to give you two little parables, two of our 
_Lord’s parables. One is the parable of the Prodigal Son ; 
the other is a little parable added to the Lord’s Prayer . 
about the friend who came to his friend’s house at mid- — 
night, and asked him for some bread. ᾿ 

Now the parable of the Prodigal Son, which has been ~ 
called the Parable of Parables, begins :—‘‘ A certain man — 
had two sons; and the younger of them said to his father, __ 
Father, give me the portion of the goods that falleth to 
me. And he divided unto them his living. And not many 
days after the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his sub- 
stance with riotous living.” The Latin is “ Vivendo luxuri- 
ose *’—*‘ ipxurious living, a And when he had spent ont 4) 


a, 


to be in want. a 

The word “mighty” is not found in the ate manu- — 
scripts. The scribe probably thought that “a mighty μ 
famine ” was a little more impressive than a mere famine. — 
“He began to be in want ’’ we have got, but the Old-Latin 
gives us a very sweet variation, “he began to be hungry . 
and to be in want.” It is really the hunger which is hey ὧν 
great thing. 


‘““And he went and joined himself to a citizen of that , 
, δι" : 


¥, 


5 toe 
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country.”” Now, I have always had a suspicion that that 
word “citizen,” being a non-Jewish word and strictly a 
Roman word, somehow got in there through Jerome, or 
about his time, and so we find in the Verona Gospels :— 
“He went and flung himself before a man of that country.” 
He went and flung himself before a man of that country 
in abject despair and misery. He flung himself down at 
his feet, and implored merey—a very different thing from 
joining himself to a citizen. ‘“‘ And he sent him into his 
fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled his 
belly with the husks that the swine did eat.’’ Some of 
our revisers have changed that into what is not the oldest 
text, but is found in Westcott and Hort’s text—‘‘ And he 
would fain have been filled with the husks that the swine 
did eat ’—which is a little change for the sake of supposed 
refinement. 

“And no man gave unto him. And when he came to 
himself, he said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger ! 
I will arise and go to my father, and I will say unto him, 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.” That is what 
_ our English Bible says he did say to his father, but you will 
see that what he did say according to the Irish text was 
something rather different. I will tell you presently what 
he did say. Meanwhile, “And he arose and came to his 
father. But when he was yet a great way off his father 
saw him,” and the Vulgate adds ‘“‘ and had compassion.” 
But the Old-Latin omits the words ‘‘ And had compassion.” 
The old scribe forgot that the father had compassion all 
the time, and therefore by adding that when he saw him 
he had compassion he virtually denied that he had it before, 
or implied that having lost it, he must needs find it again. 
“He saw him and ran,’’—this is, I believe, the original. 
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Be The father saw him and ran and fe on his mons and a 


to be thy slave.”” That is what the Irish text tells us he το ᾿ 
What our English Bible Btates he said 1 is: ‘‘ Father, I a i" 


now not fit to be thy slave.” Notice how wonderful is i: 
the reply. In our English Bible it says: Ε 
᾿ “But the father said to his servants, Bring forth thea Ὑ ὗ 

best robe.” But the narrative is heightened again in the 


the words given the emphasis—‘“ Bring forth guider. for Ge 
my son that best robe and put it on him.” ye 
The son says, “1 am not fit to be thy slave.” But the 
father says: “ Bring forth quickly for my son the best iy 
robe and put it on him.” You see how immeasurable the 
love of the father is here pictured, and how the whole οὗ rt 
the love proceeds from the father, and it is the love of the — ᾿ 
father which strikes us with its power and might in this 
parable. 
The rest of it goes on as in our Bible until we come ay ἣ 
the elder brother. Now his elder brother called a servant ἣ; 
and wanted to know why the music and dancing were 
proceeding. I suppose he thought penance ought first to δὲ 
have been exacted. And the servant said, “ Thy brother ay 
is come; and thy father hath killed a fatted calf, because ὃ 
he hath πέννα him safe and sound.” And he was angry, ee. 
and would not go in; therefore came his father out, and ἫΝ ἡ» 
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entreated him. And he answering said to his father, “‘ Lo 
these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed I 
at any time thy commandment ; and yet thou never gavest 
me a kid ’’"—which is much smaller, we all know, than a 
calfi—‘‘ that I might make merry with my friends; but 
as soon as this filiws diaboli, as soon as this son of the devil 
came, thou hast killed for him a fatted calf.’ 

Now, I ask you if it is not truer to human nature, that 
this self-righteous man should have called his brother the 
son of the devil than that he should have said, “as soon 
as this thy son ”—our Bible says “as soon as this thy son 
has come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots ”— 
but the Irish text says, and what I believe our Lord Jesus 
Christ said was, “85 soon as this son of the devil came, 
who has wasted thy substance with fornicators, thou hast 
killed for him a fatted ον]. ‘“‘ My friends,” the elder 
brother implies, ‘‘ are highly respectable men ; his friends, 
this son of the devil’s, are all men of utterly immoral life.” 

The time is gone. I must pass over the other parable 
to-night because I want to sum up for two or three minutes 
the conclusions I have reached. I wish to say in these 
two or three minutes what I think the result is. New light 
has shaken us forever out of our complacency that we 
have got absolutely every word of the Gospels fixed. We 
have still a search to make. There are thousands of docu- 
ments which are lying in our libraries unpublished. You 
say to me, Cannot they be published? Yes, they can be 
published if people take the matter to heart. But you 
know that I have found it the hardest thing to interest 
people in England in this subject. Textual criticism is 
caviare to the general. People say, “1 have got the Bible, 
what more do I want? You cannot teach me anything I 
do not know.” And so they forget, ‘‘ The little more and 
how much it is, and the little less and what worlds away.” 
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In conclusion, I want to impress upon you who are © 
strangers to me as 1 am a stranger to you, I want to impress _ 
upon you that what has come to me after years of unsparing ; 
work, during which I have felt this quest simply absorbing, _ 
is this conviction—If there is any new light to be got, in 
God’s Name let us get it. To satisfy our own mind, to — 
satisfy the minds of other men, we must have the ultimate 
truth. 

A man said to me recently in London, “Sir, you are 
unsettling people’s faith.” I said, “We must have the — 
truth, no matter whose faith it unsettles.” It is no good ~ 
building upon untruth however authoritative; it is no — 
good building upon foundations which will not bear the 
strictest scrutiny and examination. It is no good reposing ~ 
blindly and passively upon the authority of the Church. — 
Who is the Church, and what authority does she possess 
unless she is in line with the Truth? We must have truth 
at all costs, even if we should discover that in the ultimate 
Gospel were a good many things which give no support — 5 
to certain long-accepted forms of worship. Cost what it 
may, let us have the truth ; let us have the primitive Gospel _ 
which will unite us all together in one faith, a simpler faith, — 
a faith which lays the stress upon the inward life, a faith 
which sweeps away these foolish outward things which ~ 
men have fought for, and unites us in a common hope, in 
a common endeavour, in a common aspiration for ὍΝ 
universal good. Men are becoming too enlightened ἕο 
quarrel over narrow ecclesiastical distinctions; and as 4 
we have studied more deeply we find that these ecclesiastical — e 
distinctions have for the most part been based upon texts f 
which modern investigation shows us not to have been paket 7 
by Christ or written by His Apostles. 

E. 8. Bucwanan. 
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VON SODEN’S TEXT OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT, EXAMINED IN SELECT PASSAGES. 


THE introductory volume in which the late Professor Her- 
mann von Soden expounded the principles which, accord- 
ing to him, should guide the scholar who seeks to restore 
the Greek text of the New Testament, is the most massive 
work which has ever appeared on this subject. It com- 
prises over two thousand large pages, many of them printed 
in small type, and it is improbable that more than half a 
dozen persons in a generation will read every word of it. 
For the great majority a guiding clue is necessary, and 
this has been provided for English readers by Professor 
Lake,t Mr. Valentine ‘Richards,? Sir Frederic Kenyon,* 
and the present writer ‘; for German readers by Dr. Nestle,* 
Dr. Vogels * and Professor Riggenbach.? What was at 
once evident to the practical man was that the new theory 
could only be perfectly judged by its results, in other words, 
by the text to which Von Soden was led by the application 
of his principles. 

The text itself appeared in 1913 just before the Long 
Vacation, and ere the Long Vacation of 1914 was well 
advanced our minds were called away to other interests. 
There was time, however, for Mr. Hoskier to point out 8 


1 Review of Theology and Philosophy, Oct. and Nov. 1908 (also sepa- 
rately); Text of New Testament, 4th edition, 1908, pp. 101 ff. 

2 Cambridge Biblical Essays, 1909, pp. 535 ff. 

3 Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 2nd edition, 
1912, pp. 52 ff., 363 ff. . 

4 Text and Canon of the New Testament, 1913, pp. 130 fi. 

5 Hinfiihrung, 1909, pp. 197 ff. 

6 Theologische Revue, 14 u. 28 Marz, 1914. See Dom Chapman in 
Revue Bénédictine, 1912, pp. 233 ff. 

τ Theologischer Literaturbericht, June, 1908, pp. 171 ff.; Oct. 1914, 
pp. 341 ff. 

8 Journal of Theological Studies, April, 1914. 
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that there were numerous inaccuracies in the reports Ὁ of 
the readings of at least one minuscule manuscript. This 
revelation was at once unexpected and disconcerting. τ 
the foundation is not perfectly sound, one cannot hay 
full confidence in the superstructure. But the present — 


article is not concerned with inaccuracies : : rather it is my 


that sound judgment, which is the most important quality y 
of the textual critic. That it is necessary for English-speak- — 
ing students to take account of von Soden’s work is undeni- ‘a 


it the basis of his new translation, has conferred on it, as it 
were, the honour of état civil among us. Ἢ Ἶ 
Matt. iii. 17. Reference should have been made to the } 
other authorities supporting the second person. a 

Matt. iv. 17. The true text here is surely λέγειν. ἤγγικεν ὦ 

ἡ βασιλεΐα τῶν οὐρανῶν simply. It has the 

δ κα of the oldest strains of the Latin and Syriac 5 
versions, and of three early Greek Fathers. Yet) q 

von Soden fails altogether to mention this reading, — 

and adopts the longer form, which is a clear instance ᾿ 

of harmonisation with chap. iii. v. 2. . 
Matt. vii. 27. There is not a word in the apparatus of ᾿ 
the very old Latin reading ἐπήεσαν (for ἔπνευσαν)». yh 
attested by k and Cyprian. ὶ 

Matt. xi. 5. καὶ πτωχοὶ εὐαγγελίζονται appears 
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the reading τὸ μυστήριον here, as in Mark iv. 11: 
τὰ μυστήρια read by von Soden is due to harmoni- 
sation with Luke viii. 10, where it is the true text. 
(Cf. C. H. Turner in Journal of Theological Studies, 
vol. x. p. 177.) 

Matt. xxv. 1. It seems impossible to understand why 
von Soden reads this verse without the καὶ τῆς 
νύμφης, in view of the variety and abundance of 
the attestation for it. 

Matt. xxvi. 50. There is no word of the suggestion that 
a colon should follow πάρει, rather than an interro- 
gation mark. Yet it is much better Greek so to 
punctuate. 

Mark iii. 17. No mention is made of Jerome’s advocacy 
of the form Βανηρέεμ. 

Mark vii. 11. There is no word of the other possible 
accentuation ὠφελήθης (indicative), advocated by 
Goodspeed in Expository Times for July, 1909, and 
probably right. 

Mark xi. 9-10. A masterly analysis of the textual 
problem in these and kindred verses was made by 
Dr. C. H. Turner in the Journal of Theological Studies 
in October, 1909, pp. 20 ff. He decides rightly that 
the reading of the Old Latin MS. & represents what 
is really the primitive reading in this passage, 
εὐλογημένος ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἐν βασιλείᾳ τοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν 
Δαυείδ. Ὑοῦ, 5ο far from putting this short reading 
in the text, von Soden does not even accord it 
mention in the apparatus. 

Mark xv. 34. The Western reading ὠνείδισας ought 
probably to have been put in the text. Certainly 
it merited attention in the first or second apparatus, 
and ought not to have been relegated to the third 
or least important. Apparently the editor had 
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never seriously thought out the question of he } 
origin and purpose of the reading. ἢ 
Luke i. 46. The true text probably lacked any name 
- before μεγαλύνει, and the reader is not informed — 
that the variant ᾿Ελεισάβετ is attested by the Latin 
Irenzus once, as well as by Niceta of Remesians x, i 
the author of the Ze Deum. This treatment of this 
passage is another sign that the editor’s method d 
is too mechanical, and that there has been less pom 
dering over the readings than there ought to have) 
been. 
Luke iv. 18. The traditional punctuation is adopte a - 
without question, though Nestle pointed out long — 
ago that a colon should come after pe (succeeding F 
ἔχρισεν), that there should be no comma at 
πτωχοῖς, and that a comma should follow the 
second μὲ (after ἀπέσταλκεν). This punctuation 
is confirmed by the Koridethi Gospels (© 038), 
and doubtless by a number of other authorities: 
yet there is not a word of it in von Soden. 
Luke v. 14. Here Mr. C. H. Turner (Journ. Theol. Stud., 
vol. x. [1908-9] p. 179) is undoubtedly right in~ 
regarding the ordinary reading as an assimilation 
to that of the other two Gospels, and in reading 
ἵνα ἢ εἰς μαρτύριον ὑμῖν [αὐτοῖς 1] as primitive in” 
this verse. It is highly supported by old Western 
testimony from various quarters; yet von Soden 
_puts it in his tertiary apparatus, and gives 7 
ordinary reading in the text. ‘7 
Luke v. 39. Marcion should have been added 88. 
authority for the omission here. “a ; 
Luke vi. 35. The masculine μηδένα is preferable het F 
on grounds of transcription and also because of the 
natural sense of ἀφελπίζω. The very existence ὁ O of s 


i 
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the variant ἐλπίζοντες shows how some early 
readers felt about the verse. Indeed with elision 

: μηδέν᾽, the reading of most MSS., may be taken as 
masculine. 

Luke x. 24. It is highly probable that Harnack (Say- 
ings of Jesus, Eng. tr. p. 25) is right in his conclusion 
that the clause καὶ ἀκοῦσαι & ἀκούετε καὶ οὐκ ἤκδυσαν 
should here be omitted, with certain Old-Latin 
authorities. They are quite in place in the 
corresponding Matthzean passage (xiii. 17), but here 
they are, from the artistic point of view, an intrusion, 
as seeing alone is mentioned in verse 23. Yet the 

“omission of these words is recorded only in the ter- 
tiary apparatus. 

Luke xi. 33. The absence of οὐδὲ ὑπὸ τὸν μόδιον is sup- 
ported by a strong combination of Eastern and 
Western witnesses. There can to my mind be no 
doubt that the words are here an interpolation from 
Matt. v.15; yet von Soden puts them in the text. 

Luke xii. 11. The most ancient evidence over all the 
world supports the absence of the {first ἢ τί. There 
can be little doubt that we should read πῶς ἀπο- 
λογήσησθε simply. Yet von Soden has the first ἢ 
τί in his text. 

Luke xii. 14. Von Soden has ἢ μεριστὴν in the text. 

ny As the words are absent from one Neutral and three 

“Western” Greek MSS. as well as from one Old- 

Latin MS., from both the Old-Syriac MSS. and from 

Marcion, as, secondly, they occur in a variety of 

positions in some other Greek MSS., as finally they 

are an obvious gloss to harmonise with the μερίσασθαι 
of verse 13, there can be no manner of doubt that 
they ought, on any sound principles of textual 

"ἢ criticism, to be omitted here. 

A VOL. X. 28 
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Luke xii. 18. Von Soden reads τὰ γενήματα καὶ τὰ 
ἀγαθά (vegetable products and goods), which is prac- — 
tically the reading of the great mass of manuscripts. _ 
“There is much to be said for reading ta γενήματα 
alone. 

Luke xvi. 17. Marcion’s reading (see Zahn’s Grundrisa. ἔ 
der Geschichte des Neutestamenilichen Kanons [2 
Aufi.], p. 29) is left unmentioned. 

Luke xvi. 20. There is not a word here of the Aramaic — 
spelling of the name Adfapos, which is widely and 4 
strongly attested for this section. The evidence — 
is as follows: Elazarum, best MS.1 of Irenzus, — 
III. xiv. 3; Eleazaro, first hand of best MS. of | 
Treneus, II. xxxiv. 1 (bis); Eleazar, Tertullian, — 
De Idololatria, c. 13, p. 44, 1. 22, ed. Wissowa; 
Eleazar, Cyprian, Testimonia, III. 61, certain MSS., — 
including the best; Eleazaro, Cyprian, Epistles, 59, 


2, the two best MSS.; Eleazaro, Hpist., 39, ὃ 4, 2, : 
the same; Eleazarus, Epist., 60, § 3, 2, two MSS.; — 
Eleazaro, E'pist., 77, § 6, 3, two best MSS.:in the — 
title of sermon of Augustine in a Petrograd ΜΒ. 
(Staerk,; Les Manuscrits Latins . .. Saint-Péters- ἡ 
bourg, 2 tomes, S. Pétersbourg, 1910): Pelagius, — 
in Rom. xv. 4, Balliol MS. has Eleazarus. To these © 
instances must be added others collected by Dr. C. H. 4 
Turner, Journal of Theological Studies, vol. ii. pp. 600-- 
602, ix. p. 72, from Paulinus of Nola, Prudentius, — 
Eucherius of Lyons, and four Biblical MSS. This 
formidable catena of examples suggests that we ought 

to read ’Ededfapos. 
Luke xvii. 29. The agreement of the Old-Syriac (Cw 
tonian MS.), and the Old-Latin MSS., as well ὃ 
1 Which has been at Berlin for a long time now. P Γ ' 
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Irenzeus and Eusebius, in the omission of τὸ θεῖον, 
and the ease with which it could be inserted from 
the Genesis narrative, are signs that the true text 
was without it. 

Luke xviii. 29. The words ἢ γυναῖκα are omitted 
in one MS. of the Neutral class, and their position 
varies in the MSS. that contain them. These facts 
are a clear sign that they ought to be omitted. Quite 
apart from the textual evidence, their insertion 
produces a contradiction in the teaching of Jesus 
(Mark x. 6 ff.). 

Luke xix. 37. Professor Burkitt showed a number of 
years ago that the true reading here, πάντων ὧν 
εἶδον (without δυνάμεων), is preserved by the 
Sinaitic Syriac alone, δυνάμεων being a gloss. Yetvon 
Soden gives the tertiary reading πασῶν---δυνάμεων. 

Luke xix. 38 was examined, along with parallel passages, 
by Dr. C. H. Turner in the Journal of Theological 
Studies, vol. xi. pp. 20 ff. There are five variants, 
of greater or less length. The shortest, εὐλογημένος 
ὁ βασιλεύς (without ὁ ἐρχόμενος or ἐν ὀνόματι κυρίου), 
preserved by two Old-Latin MSS., is rightly given 
the preference. The other readings can be explained 
by conflation with the text of the Psalm. 

Luke xxi. 27. The true text here is μετὰ δυνάμεως 
πολλῆς καὶ δόξης. Yet von Soden reads pera 
δυνάμεως καὶ δόξης πολλῆς. On general prin- 
ciples the first, agreeing with Mark, is preferable 
to the second, which agrees with Matthew. The 
tendency was to assimilate other Gospel texts to 
the Matthean form. At the same time the first 
reading has the support of Marcion and Tertullian, 
as well as of other Westerns, both in the geographical 
and in the wider sense. | 
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Luke xxii. 4. καὶ στρατηγοῖς appears in the text, : Ἶ ὃ 
though it is omitted by a powerful phalanx of Western E ͵ 
authorities, Codex Beze, the Old-Latin and the Old- Ἧ 
Syriac. Its insertion can be explained as due to my 
the influence of verse 52, but here there is more to a 
be said for von Soden’s view than in the majority — 8 
of the other passages we have cited. ᾿ 

Luke xxii. 18. There is much to be said for the omis- Ἢ 
sion of do τοῦ νῦν, in view of the very strong 4 
textual evidence, some of it showing entire absence ῇ ἡ 


various positions. 

Luke xxii. 100, 20. This famous interpolation appeamill 
in the text without any sign as to its extremely 
doubtful character, indicated by Westcott and Hort. — 

Luke xxii. 43-44. A bracket is rightly put before ‘sta ἐν 
but there is none at γῆν. a 

Luke xxii. 62 should have been omitted as an assimila- Ἂἕ 
tion to Matthew xxvi. 75. ᾿- 

Luke xxiii. 34a. The textual evidence here oaks to. a 
the verse being an early interpolation. Yet von — 
Soden gives it a place in the text without warning. 
His dealing with other interpolations, such as xxiv. Ν᾽ 
6, te 32, is similar. Onldly gnongh he brackets: bo 


a 


unbracketed. 
John i. 41. Here von Soden not only fails to put the 
true reading into the text, but does not even honour — 
it with mention. There can be no doubt that πρωὶ ‘ 
is the proper reading, though it is furnished only by — 
the Old-Syriac (Lewis) and certain MSS. of the γι ᾿ 
Latin. It not only explains the origin of all the 
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is, too, in thorough accord with the Johannine use 
of mpai.4 

John viii. 34. The evidence for the true text, the omis- 
sion of τῆς ἁμαρτίας, is only partly stated, Cyprian, 
Faustinus, Gregory of Elvira and Patrick being 
entirely omitted. 

John viii. 53. πατρὸς ἡμῶν should surely be omitted. 

John ix. 21. The omission of αὐτὸν ἐρωτήσατε seems 
demanded by the evidence. 

John x. 9. καὶ εἰσελεύσεται ought to be omitted in 
view of the evidence. It is also superfluous after 
the clause ἐάν tis εἰσελθῇ, and is an interpolation, 
due probably to the familiar passage in the Psalms. 

John xi. 25. The omission of καὶ ἡ ζωή is more widely 
attested than von Soden represents, Cyprian and 
Titus of Bostra, as well as Origen (cf. Merx’s com- 
mentary ad loc.), having to be added to the authori- 
ties he mentions. 

John xii. 8 should be omitted, as a synoptic inter- 
polation. 

John xii. 13. On this verse, Dr. C. H. Turner’s article in 
Journ. Theol. Studies, vol. xi., pp. 20 f., should be 
consulted. 

John xiv. 1. There is no mention of Hort’s punctuation 
(First Peter, p. 83), a comma after the first πισ- 
revere, and none after θεόν. 


John xix.29. The ὑσσῷ of Camerarius and Field surely 


deserved mention. 

Acts i. 5. The patristic evidence for the addition of 
καὶ ὃ μέλλετε λαμβάνειν is insufficiently stated, 
Ambrosiaster and Vigilius being omitted. 

Acts ii. 18. The omission of ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις 
with D gigas, Rebapt., Priscillian, Jerome and two 

1 See my Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 138. 
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Vulgate MSS. seem necessary. Of these witnesses 
von Soden gives only the first three. ; 
Acts ii. 20. καὶ ἐπιφανῆ should be omitted with 8D ’ * 
gigas, Priscillian. 4 
Acts xi. 28. The authority of the Harclean Syriac should 
be added to those given for the alternative reading — 
(cf. Nestle, in Expository Times, July, 1911, p. 479). 
Acts xiii. 33. Surely the true text is τοῖς τέκνοις ἡμῖν» : 
ἡμῖν being in apposition to τοῖς τέκνοις. But 
von Soden follows the majority of MSS. with τοῖς 
TEKVOLS αὐτῶν ἡμῖν. i 
Acts xxi. 39. In conformity with other texts, von Soden — | 
follows the wrong punctuation, Ιουδαῖος, Tapssto | 
τῆς Κιλικίας instead of ᾿Ιουδαῖος, Tapoeds μ᾿ 
Κιλικίας, a Jew, of Tarsus in Cilicia. * 
1 Cor. x. 22. Von Soden, like other editors, begins this q 
verse with 7, but surely we ought to accent 7. : 
1 Cor. xii. 2. The ordinary reading of this verse, accepted — 
by von Soden, presupposes an unnecessarily awkward _ 
construction, the omission of the substantive verb — 
fre with ἀπαγόμενοι. I have no doubt that the ; 
true text and punctuation are οἴδατε, ὅτε ἔθνη ire, — 
πρὸς τὰ εἴδωλα τὰ ἄφωνα, ὡς ἂν ἤγεσθε, ἀπαγόμενοι. 
ἀπαγόμενοι is an example of the classical construc- — 
tion by which the participle is used with certain — 
verbs sentiendi et declarandi, in preference, or as an — 
alternative, to a more usual construction. The | 
sentence will be translated then: ‘“‘ You know that, Ἷ 
in your pagan days, you were habitually Θὰ 
away to dumb images, as you would be led age + 


The present ‘particle here does duty ati continu ; 
ance in the past. ‘ 
1 Cor. xiv. 7. There is not a word of the alternative 
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accentuation ὁμῶς, advocated by Blass, and, 
independently, by the present writer. 

1 Cor. xv. 2. The editor’s punctuation is here as banal 
as usual. Why not σώζεσθε. Tive λὄγῳ εὐηγγελισά- 
μην ὑμῖν, εἰ κατέχετε---ἐκτὸς εἰ μὴ εἰκῇ ἐπιστεύσατε ? 

: I am unable to trace the author of this suggestion. 
| Eph. i. 15. Here von Soden follows, as might be ex- 
pected, the bulk of the editions. But I am as much 
convinced as ever that, if manuscript evidence and 
textual criticism mean anything (see the Exposiror, 
VIII. ii. (1911), pp. 136-141, 321-328), the true 
text of “ Ephesians”? was without the words τὴν 
ἀγάπην. In addition to the evidence for its omis- 
sion furnished by me on page 139 of the above cited 
article, I have now to add certain MSS. of the Pela- 
; gius’ commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, namely 
hi St. Gall 73,1 Paris 1853, Epinal 6, Troyes 486, Flor- 
ence, Laur. plut. XV dext. cod. 1, Balliol College, 
157. Von Soden’s note is to me unintelligible, but . 
this at least is certain, that it gives no idea of the 
extent and quality of the attestation of the omission 

of τὴν ἀγάπην. 

Eph. ii. 12. Dean Robinson showed in his classic com- 
mentary that ἀπηλλοτριωμένον was equivalent to 
a substantive, and that the , after Χριστοῦ should 
therefore disappear. Yet it is reproduced by von 
Soden. 

Eph. iii. 5. For the omission of ἀποστόλοις B alone is 
cited by von Soden, but Ambst. also omitted it, as 
Dr. J. O. F. Murray pointed out to me some years 
ago. 

Eph. iii. 17. The alternative punctuation ὑμῶν ἐν 

1H. Zimmer, in his Pelagius in Ireland (Berlin, 1901), omits this, as 

____ thousands of other variants of this MS. 
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ἀγάπῃ. ἐρριζωμένοι ought at least to have been i 
mentioned, as also in iv. 2, where a full stop at 
μακροθυμίας has been suggested. 
Eph. iv. 18. A better punctuation is ignored, namely — 
διανοίᾳ, ὄντες ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι. . . αὐτοῖς διὰ τὴν 
πώρωσιν «.T.rA. (cf. ii. 12, above). ἮΝ " 
Eph. iv. 28. The evidence points to the absence οὗ 
ταῖς ἰδίαις χερσὶν from the true text. So, inv. 32, 
dé ought to be omitted. 
Eph. v.14. ἔγειρε is a mere graphic variant for éyecpar, 
which ought to be read, both because ἐγείρω is active — 
in meaning, and because the punctiliar imperative 
is far more in place here than the linear. | ‘ 
Eph. v. 18-22. The improved punctuation is not even ξ 
hinted at, namely full stop at πνεύματι (18), comma ΕἾ 
at Χριστοῦ (21). In v. 19 πνευματικαῖς looks — 
suspiciously like a gloss, the ὠδαῖς ordinarily cur- _ 
rent in those days being anything but πνευματικαῖς. Ὁ 
2 Thess. ii. 2. Field’s δὴ for δι’ is one of those emenda- — 
tions that ought to have been mentioned, if not ΡΝ ἡ 
in the text. oa 
Heb. i. 11. I cannot understand why editors, including a 
von Soden, have not printed διαμενεῖς (future), in — 
conformity with the other tenses. 4 
Heb. iii. 2. ὅλῳ ought to be omitted here. Its in- 
sertion is due to contamination with LXX or assimi- ' 
lation to v. 5. Von Soden omits to mention that ἢ 
our oldest MS. of Hebrews, the Oxyrhynchus Prd " 
is Seats nap sspears for omission. ν᾿ 
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corded in the tertiary apparatus, that deserve a 
place in the primary. 

Heb. iii. 7. From this text no one would gather that διό 
of verse 7 goes with βλέπετε of verse 12, and that 
all between is parenthesis. Also the Hebrew favours 
a full stop or a colon at ἀκούσητε. 

Heb. iii. 11. εἰ is left without accent, as if it were the 
conditional particle, instead of bearing the circum- 
flex accent as a graphic variant of (cf. iv. 5, vi. 14). 

Heb. iii. 14. Like other editors, von Soden puts a full 
stop at κατάσχωμεν, where there should be no stop 
at all. 

Heb. iv. 3. The first τὴν is better left out. 

Heb. v. 6. The sense requires a , at Μελχισεδέκ. 

Heb. viii. 5. ποιήσεις would appear to be a mere 
graphic variant of ποιήσῃς here. 

Heb. viii. 6. τέτευχεν would seem to be the correct 
form here. Von Soden cuts the knot by reading 
τετύχηκεν, but this is hardly textual criticism. 

Heb. ix. 17. The question mark at the end is given by 
Theophylact and Westcott-Hort (margin). Blass 
requires it absolutely. 

Heb. xi. 4. With the Oxyrhynchus papyrus and Clement 
of Alexandria we should omit the otiose τῷ θεῷ; 
yet von Soden, so far from doing so, does not even 
mention any authority for omission. In the latter 
part of the verse we should read, with the same 
authorities, αὐτῷ τοῦ θεοῦ : yet in von Soden not a 
word of αὐτῷ. | 

Heb. xiii. 2. There is no mention of the variant placuerunt 
for latuerunt (ἔλαθον), which occurs in various Latin 
authorities. For the reading see Tischendorf ad 
loc., as well as Wordsworth-White’s smaller edition 

11 believe, Moulton also, but I cannot find the reference. 
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of the Vulgate: add Cassiodorus on Rom. xii. 13° 
(Migne, P.L., Ixviii. 4958). | | 
James i. 7. The comma at the end of this verse, which — 
_ Hort in his commentary removes, is replaced by von” 
Soden. Ε 
James ii. 3. The better reading ἢ κάθον ἐκεῖ is in the 
apparatus, not in the text. A 
James ii. 4. The true text was probably without ov, as — 
Hort suggests, and the sentence was intended as a 
statement. But von Soden, as we might δῶμ 
gives the ordinary text. 
James ii. 26. Hort argued for the omission of γάρ here, 
with good authority. Yet it appears once more 
in the text. Ἷ 
1 Peter i. 12. Surely ἐν ought to be omitted here. 
1 Peter i. 13. There is not a word of Hort’s improved | | 
punctuation, placing the , after, not before, τελείως. ἡ 
1 Peter iii. 7. Here again the punctuation ὁμοίως. ἢ 
συνοικοῦντες κατὰ γνῶσιν, ὡς ἀσθ. σκ. τῷ γυναικείῳ, il 


ἀπονέμοντες τιμήν, ὡς καὶ 15 absolutely ignored. So iii. — 
15 ὑμῶν. oe stop). | 


here is the indefinite pronoun (some one). 
Soden goes with the crowd. is 
1 Peter v. 13. The traditional accentuation of Map oS 
is hard to kill. Yet Latin inscriptions make it per- 
fectly clear that the a was long by nature, as well 
as by position. 


is ignored. ; 
Jude 22-23. The true text here is preserved by the 
Philoxenian Syriac, Clement of Alexandria πὰ 
Jerome, and fis: καὶ ods μὲν ἐκ πυρὸς ἁρπάξει ἐγ" 
διακρινομένους δὲ ἐλεᾶτε. Not only does von Soc en 
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put a longer and different reading in the text, but 
he omits to mention the shorter, with its authorities. 

Rev. i. 9. The reading of Dionysius of Alexandria (in 
Eusebius, H.#., vii. 25, § 11), ἐν ὑπομονῇ, instead 
of ὑπομονῇ ἐν, is not recorded. 

Rev. ii. 1. Here and in parallel passages the true read- 
ing τῷ ἀγγέλῳ τῷ «.7.d. is to be found in the second- 
ary apparatus, whereas of course it ought to have 
found a place in the text. The evidence for τῷ, 
also, is not at all adequately stated. 

Rev. xvii. 3. Here εἶδον is read by von Soden and all 
other editors. The true text is εἶδα, preserved by 
A, and also, as von Soden ought to have known, by 
Hippolytus. The early evidence of Hippolytus is 
also omitted at xviii. 2 (for θηρίου). 

Rev. xviii. 19. Not only is the true text ἔβαλαν (with 
C and Hippolytus) not read, but it is not even men- 
tioned. 

I have not gone through von Soden’s text from beginning 
to end, with a view of finding passages the text of which 
did not seem correctly reconstructed. Rather, I took 
passages where, as the result of years of study and reflection, 
I had come to a definite view as to the true text. It seems 
_ to me that Professor von Soden’s chief service to the textual 
criticism of the New Testament lies in his collection and 
_ arrangement of the evidence of the Greek MSS., many of 
_ them unexamined before. His pages are among the finest 
achievements of the German printing press. 

At the same time, I venture to think that he has failed to 
understand the way, or rather ways, in which textual 
variants come about. He has become the slave of his 
own theories, and one of the results of this is that he tends 
_ to prefer the longer reading, whereas all probability points 
_ to the shorter being correct. In the Gospels, also, he does 
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not seem to have sufficiently studied the synoptic problem. 
All over the work, too, we find something capricious in his 
use of patristic evidence. The principle, by which certair 
ancient writers are regarded by him as important for quo’ ? ν- 
tion purposes, while others are ignored, is incomprehens bl 
to me. His text must be regarded as retrograde, and che 
student, if he seeks to follow one text by preference, would 
do well to continue using Westcott and Hort. Nor is 
Tischendorf’s critical apparatus quite antiquated by von 
Soden’s, as it ought to have been. And it is actually the 
case that in the unpretending apparatus to the ‘‘ Revisers’” 
Greek Text, published by the Clarendon Press in 1910, the 
evidence is at times given with greater accuracy and full- 
ness than in von Soden’s massive work of reference. __ 

AtEx. SOUTER. — 
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THE PREACHING OF JESUS AND THE GOSPEL 
OF CHRIST. 


VI. 


In wHat SENSE pIpD JESUS PREACH THE GOSPEL 2 


_ Tue second question that faced us in connexion with Christ 
as preacher was the somewhat strange inquiry, Did He 
preach the Gospel ? 

To that there can surely be but one answer at last— 
unless the Evangelists have painted out the Gospel with 
Apostolic theology. The Gospel of mere benignant father- 
hood, of the natural man magnified and infinitely good, 
Jesus did not preach, but the Gospel of a holy gracious father- 
hood in a Kingdom founded and opened by Himself alone 
He did. He did not preach a natural sonship spiritualised, 
but a sonship based upon God’s holy will and gracious 
choice rather than upon mere continuity of nature. Israel 
_ was God’s son, not as a sample of the nations but as elect 

from them. And Christ’s word, so based, was a sonship of 
grace and redemption rather than a childship by creation. 
_ It was a new and greater creation, a second creation with 
_ the first but as its prelude. A sonship of faith and repen- 
3 _ tance, one conferred and not inborn, was His ruling thought, 


- asit was Paul’s, who struck Christ’s true note inthe metaphor 


ofadoption. WehavenottwoGospels. Paul took seriously 
and developed Christ’s fundamental principle of grace— 
hbo every man this penny, as a gift and not a wage; and 
the faith he found so fundamental was its response. Jesus 
' preached a gospel of grace calling for faith rather than of 
_ love calling for love. He intended love, but He did not 
᾿ς ask for it. But He asked for faith, sure that faith in Him 
must work into love. 
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Still, in the precise form in which Paul preached the 
Gospel Jesus did not preach it. He did far more than that, 
I have said. He brought it, He achieved it. He provided 
the act and fact which Paul expounded, which He expounded 
in Paul. His preaching of the Gospel would have oe 
felt to lack fulness by a listener bred in our modern evangel 
calschools. And indeed it would not have satisfied Paul, a 
did not save Peter, John, or Judas from their fall. For in t ‘a 
interval had not the Cross come and gone? Would Christ’s 
own teaching have had the same form had He preached afte 
the Cross instead of before? Was the preaching of Paul 
not in substance the posthumous preaching of Christ 
Himself? To Paul, I say, would not Christ’s preachir 9 
in the Synoptics have savoured of those limitations of the 
fleshly Christ that belonged to His humiliation, and were 
dissolved in the full Christ, dead and risen by the Spirit of 
holiness, and superseding within him his own persons fe 
life and thought? It is certain that the burthen 7 
parable of the Prodigal is not the Gospel which Paul, 
all the Church, put ἐν wp@ro1s—that Christ was deliver fe ε 1 
for our sins according to the Scriptures. But is it no’ 
also certain that the parable contains less the ma Ὃ γ 
of the Gospel than a prime aspect of it for ἃ purpo " 
that it was apologetic in its occasion—not addreeeaaa 
poor prodigals, but to carping Scribes and Phe 
that it has nothing of God’s seeking love nor of the evar nail 
cal providence which corners a man into mercy; that ‘its 
historical centre of gravity is not the prodigal but his brother, 
and its eye was on the elder son rather than the younger ; n 4 
that it was meant less as a gospel than as a defence, or 8 
rebuke? The younger son forms the large foregrour io 
the picture, but not its key. Christ spoke in the parab! c 
the Gospel of the Father’s pitying love, forgiving the penitent 
but not seeking the lost ; but that was all that the occasic r : 
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required. He had enough to say at other times about seek- 
ing and saving the lost—indeed in the same group of parables. 
And that element is what culminated, out of all His life- 
prelude, in the Cross. What He enacted there was the 
Gospel of a grace not merely receiving and blessing but at 
great cost redeeming. And about that He said little. He 
said least about what filled and taxed Him most—as the 
way of such men is. Such men do the things which kindle 
others to admire, worship, explain, or enforce. They 


- do things which compel their explanation in the very 


report of them, and which cannot be reported without 
being enforced in the act. There is a fulness which over- 
flows into speech ; and there is a fulness which is poured 
only into action. The latter is the fulness of divine strength ; 
and it was Christ’s. “The eloquence of inferiors is in 
words, the eloquence of superiors is in action,” says Donne. 


_ The fulness of Godhead can utter itself only'in a deed, and 


neither in a truth nor an emotion. One is tempted some- 
times to think that all the tragedy of the Church and its 


divisions is due to the central fatal fallacy that the matter 


of revelation is truth. It is the most inveterate of all the 
errors and heresies. It is quite shallow and misleading 


to point to parables such as that of the prodigal, in proof of 


the non-atoning character of the Gospel. We might as 
easily, by the same reference, deny either the Father’s seek- 
ing love or the action of a Holy Spirit, or many other central 
elements of experienced faith. Inthe greatest work of Christ 
the parables were adjuncts and expedients. The Cross showed 


_ how powerless they were to avert the doom. They were in a 


sense by-products. I have ventured to call them facets of 
the cross and its kingdom. Like most of His other words they 


lay less in the route of Christ’s action on the whole world, 
_ than in the course of His direct and “‘ occasional ”’ contact 
_ with Israel, in the junctures between His people and Himself, 
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And they were so conditioned, and sonarrowed. Their ica ath " 
was not only coloured, but measured to their occasion. In 
their reserve lay some of the secret of such effect as they had. 
They were so effective because they were made to converge so 
upon the situation, and speak to the issue of the moment. But 
His great world-mission and: Gospel Christ enacted and did 
not illustrate (unless we treat the Supper as a parable instee d 
of a gift). His love was always more of a deed and a power 
than a word or a passion. It was an energy and cual F 
His will. At its height on the Cross it was the silent deed 
of obedience to God, or of destruction to Satan. And a 
the Church’s upward history and thought, all the dee 
moralisation of the world, is but giving tongue to thi nis 
eternal Act of holiness by the renewal of the Holy Ghost. : 
Christ did not preach the Gospel in the sense of the wor 
that has almost become slang. He became a Gospel 7 
preach. He was God’s Apostle, as Paul was His. e 

was in Christ reconciling, as Paul at the heart of His apost 
late lived not, but Christ lived in Him. The prime intere 
in the case of both men was their occupant not their au Ἢ i- | 
ence, the message and not the impression, fidelity to er od 
and not favour with men, the Gospel and not the Chure h, 
the revelation rather than the inspiration, and the inspira’ a on 
more than the success. It is a most surprising ee 
Paul should have viewed the destruction (not to say 8 
tion) of the great mass of his contemporaries with so ithe 
concern. It is mainly explicable by the fact that his firs 
and engrossing concern was with Christ, and not with man, 
as Christ’s was with God. He could not see for the glory 
of that light. This is the secret of Christ’s power with 
man—His preoccupation with God. And Paul’s preocew Da. 
tion by Christ is the reason why he has done more fo 3 
man in Christ’s name than any other believer. Can i: 

always do the duty of the hour, and especially of thes 
ie 
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crucial hour, by direct sympathy, by simply putting our- 
selves in our opponent’s place? Is there not a duty to God and 
right, for which we must not indeed harden our heart to others, 
but must still eonfess that they are beyond us and our 
responsibility, and commit them to the judgment of the 
same God as we have to serve by neglecting or resisting 
them? We can never do most for man by obsession with 
man. Paul was filled by a Christ whose sphere was 
Humanity, and in whose hand were all the generations. 
Christ was made unto Him eternal redemption. His real 
passion was not the modern social passion of saving men 
from misfortune, but the moral passion of saving them for 
Christ. His ideal was not man glorified in Christ, but 
Christ glorified inman. And the long result of his apostolate 
shows how sound this principle of his preaching was, how 
humanitarian, and how effectual in the end if not at the first. 
We should have to spend less care and thought on the art 
of getting at the people if we spent more of both on the 
Gospel, the Christ, for whom we want them. And we 
should save our Gospel from much religious debasement 
and futility. Missions are seriously threatened because we 
have been trying to do more for souls than for Christ, and 
understanding them better than we do the Gospel. We 
can do less by winning people for Christ than by carrying 
home to them a Christ Who wins them. If we thought less 
of saving men and more of saving Christ among men, more 
men would be saved ; for the saved would be better and 
mightier men. It is our Gospel, our Christ, that tells in 
the end more than our preaching. 

I have placed Paul’s relation to Christ in analogy with 


_ Christ’s relation to God—‘“‘I in you, as the Father in Me.” 


And I have spoken about Paul’s preoccupation with Christ. 

This leads me to amplify a remark already made about 

Christ’s preoccupation with God, and especially so in the crisis 
VOL, x. 29 
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of the Cross. According to the account it was not man’s — 
case that Christ felt to be the first charge upon Him but 
God’s. He went to His death not, primarily, because m n 
needed it, but because God did, because of the divine δεῖ ‘ 
Deeply as He felt the wounds of men, He felt more deni y 
their wound to God. Pitifully, freely, as He healed men’s 
wounds, He healed the wound to the Holy one still more, | 
Whether He preached the Kingdom, or suffered for it, 
it was as the Kingdom established the holiness of 
He did not die to satisfy divine justice in the retributory, 
penal sense ; for the fulness and power of His deed was in 
its perfect obedience and not in its deep agony. But i 
that perfect obedience He did die to honour and delight 
the holy Name, that in the holy Son and all His believing 
train the holy Father might come to His own and be well 
pleased for ever. The essence of the sacrifice was that 
response and obedience of the Holy to the Holy which 1 Θ᾽ 
call prayer ; an eternal communion, sacrifice, and intercession. 
And in Christ’s world of prayer as of thought it was always’ 
that interest of holiness, of love’s absolute righteousness, that 
came first. On the very front of His prayer the Father’s 
desecrated name had to be hallowed by its pores confes- 
sion in a perfect holiness of response, before the Kingd om 
should come either in earth or heaven. And that is tl id 
nature of Atonement—the practical hallowing of Ge d’s ἢ 
name in Humanity by the Son of God and in the sight ¢ 
God. It was not so much the divine confession of our s ἡ 
as it was the confession which sin had killed—the practi -- 
confession, from the sinner’s side, and on the scale of the 
race, of the holy judgment of God, as the conscience of fl 
Holy alone could measure it and own it. 
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It is plausibly put forward that much of the in sister οἱ 
on an Atonement seems to give the holy law an existence 
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and a claim outside God which Jesus never recognised, and 
which did not leave God free to be His gracious self till it was 
satisfied. But such Atonement is not in the New Testament 
anywhere, nor does it flow from its Gospel, to which it does no 
honour. It would make the divine task easier and meaner 
than it really was. Had God been but a King or a Judge, 
sitting beside a law He guarded but did not make, a law 
over Him, a law He was responsible to and for, the situation 
would have been simpler and slighter. He could then per- 
haps have found means, easy to a divine intelligence, to 
compromise with the law, or get round it. But God’s holy 
_ law is His own holy nature, the principle of His own holy 
heart, the life action and norm of His moral personality, with 
no source or authority outside Himself, and no claim He could 
even wish to ignore or evade. To tamper with it would have 
been to deny His own soul. He loves it as He must love 
Himself, or His other self, His very Son, His Holy One, dearer 
to Him than all men and all prodigals. A wound to that holy 
law of His Being is a stab to His own heart at least as keen 
_ and urgent as any love or pity He might feel to men. Nor 
could the passion for men of the God that Christ preached 
be satisfied till He saw on their side (or in their Head and 
Surety) a holiness like His own, and not merely a merit de- 
serving holiness. For all His love is holy love, if Christ 
_ represent it as truly as He does man. The question, there- 
fore, is not one of God’s coercion by a law which is to 
Him as Fate was to Zeus. Nor is it a question of a struggle 
_ between justice and love. The crisis was no such strain, 
‘but one more severe. It was between love and love. He 
loved His own holiness, especially in its counterpart in His 
Holy Son; and He loved His unholy sons of men. And 
_ His Grace in Atonement is the secret of His doing justice 
to both in a judgment by Godhead provided, by Godhead 
borne and by Godhead understood. It is beyond us 
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what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on us that 
we might be called Sons of God. He so loved the world, 
in a manner so unique, that He gave His Son as a propiti τ 
tion, as a critical, supreme, and historic exercise of t 8 ᾿ 
satisfaction wherein Father and Son ever delight in eg i τ᾽ 
other’s holy person and are well pleased each with the other’ 
sublime Act. Christ’s incarnation of Godhead was ree lly 
His supreme, perfect, and joyful preoccupation with a holy 
God. τ 

It was, therefore, even in the record, an objective redemp- 
tion that engaged Him. He was above all engaged with God, 
and with what God needed from Him. He was doing for man 
something more than He did directly on man. Redemption 
is action in the highest sense ; that is, it isreal action on spirit- 
ualreality. This was the case with the forgiveness that Ch ist 
exercised in His lifetime. It was an act that drew on Hi 4 
divine power more severely than the healing did. It Ἐ od 
been easier to cure the paralytic than forgive him. F r+ 
giveness was an act dealing with a power and an enemy 
outside man more deeply than His exorcisms did. It i , 
remarkable, but the exorcisms seem to receive in the Synop- 
tics more attention than the raisings from the dead—possib ly . 
because they indicate Christ’s power over, not only e :, 
but Hell, not only over the dead but over the more deadly 
demons ; because they invade Satan’s seat rather than 
the abode of souls, the citadel of the power that grace had to 
cope with. And perhaps we may pause a moment here | Ὁ 
observe on the function of the miracles in general that, in the 
Synoptics at least, they were not done to convince. They we ore 
not there chiefly as evidence, as preaching. They were Te 
fused when asked as evidence. And they were not do ne t te 
impress ; for Christ was no thaumaturgist. But they w 


mu 
ria 


1 In the Fourth Gospel there are no exorcisms, and the conflict ¥ 
Satan is prominent. Though of course there is the raising of Lazarus. ς 
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done as divine blessings, to glorify God by giving positive relief 
to individual need. They seem to have been moved often by 
irrepressible pity, though it always waited on the Father’s will. 
They were even forbidden to be published, for fear of an 
impression that would not suit Christ’s larger purpose. 
And they remained good in their effects when the im- 
pression faded—as mere gratitude and wonder do fade. 
*‘ Where are the nine ? ” 


I have already hinted that love which dies with no other 
object than to show love or create an effect is morally 
unreal, and could not therefore reflect Christ’s view of His 
own death. Itis stagey love. Τί it die, not in the course of 
duty to God but in the way of a device with men, not in 
rendering a positive service or averting a real peril but as a 
powerful spectacle, not to deal with an objective crisis but 
to exhibit a subjective volume of passion, if it die but to 
impress its love and provide an effective proof of it, then 
it is more or less acting. It is saltless sacrifice. It is 
more or less gratuitous, more or less of a pose, and, to 
that extent, loses in moral result and even tends to 
hypocrisy. The lady who threw her glove among the 
lions simply that her knight for her glory might ex- 
hibit his love, deserved the contempt with which he 
flung it in her face. This defect is what impairs the 
so-called ‘“‘moral theory” of Atonement, in so far as 
account is had only of its effects upon man, as a public 
tribute to the moral order,! or as a moving exhibition to 
man of love, pity, and sacrifice. It was all that, but chiefly 


1 We donot escape the unreality on the Grotian line of making Christ’s 
death an exhibition by God rather than His actual effectuation of the moral 
order of the world, by treating the cross asa warning that that order cannot 
be tampered with rather than as the crucial establishment of the holy King- 
dom. Theholy law cannot be honoured, by negative penalty, but only by 
its taking such positive and perfect effect in holiness as the conditions of sin 
prescribe. 
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in course of another object than that. It was solving a 
practical problem in the destruction of sin by the erection of a 
final Kingdom of holiness so universal that no room was left 
for sin; and thus it delighted in perfect worship the person of 
a Holy Father. It was all that the moral theory suggests, but 
it was so indirectly, in the course of a real redemption of man, 
not merely from his own ignorance or slowness of heart, but 
from some objective and fatal power or position, and throu g] 7 
aconflict man could appropriate but not comprehend. I is 
one thing to show love by suicide, and exhibit conviction 
by acts of striking advertisement in the way of martyrdo: mn. 
And it may be a very poor theatrical thing, which does — 
no more at best than show conviction, and at worst 
indulges a morbid egotism. But it is quite another thi 
to meet death in the course of a real service to love, . 
or a duty to Righteousness. It is the chief vice οἱ i 
Anselm’s theory of Christ’s work that he makes it some- 
thing gratuitous, something not owed by Christ to God, — 
not springing out of their eternal relation, instead οἱ ὃ 
something required and ordained by God. It is therefore — 
not ethical—not a voluntary obedience, but a voluntary 
device, and one more arbitrary and gratuitous even than 
voluntary. --. 
Christ does not seem to have been exercised as to a dul 
ingenious and original scheme of service with which ~ 
delight God. Nor was He much concerned at His a 7 
with any impression His death might make on men. That 
may be one reason why our data for the psychology of the 
Passion are so scanty. Nor was He cheered by the thought — 
of what the travail of His soul would win through ages 
and ages of souls impressed by it and reconciled. That migh nt 
have reduced His suffering to the light affliction of a m > 
ment. But he was too full of what His death might mez 
to God’s sovereignty for that. God would set Him 
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with men if He gave Himself to set things right with God. 
He sought first the sovereignty of holiness, and all men are 
added to Him. In so far as He was sustained at the last it 
was not by the vision of what He would be for the feelings of 
men, but by the faith of what He was for the requirements of 
God. The Cross is the great sermon in history, Christ’s 
supreme and mostly silent κήρυγμα, because, though addressed 
to men, it was far more offered toGod. Christin His death 
preached to men only because He was wholly offered to God. 

Again we are warned of the true condition of the preacher’s 
education, and of his success. He will succeed with men, 
(in the proper sense, as a minister of the Word and of the 
Church) in proportion as he aims less at attracting and 
impressing them, and more at hallowing the cross with 
them. If he is more concerned with impressing men, even 
for good, than he is about the truth, reality, and power of 
his gospel, he is on the slope at whose foot the bones bleach 
of so many pulpit actors, prophets of a temperament, and 
esthetic idols. It would be with a pang of distress, if we 
saw gifted and earnest preachers more bent on ingathering 
than on revealing, on circulation than education, more in- 
fluential than sacramental, palpably straining to win and 
hold the public, courting the magnates and wooing the 
press, and all the time losing in weighty sanctity and sound 
judgment by their loss of preoccupation with the Cross 
itself, giving up its propitiation to God in the desire to propi- 
tiate men, or sacrificing its deep power to mere liberality 
or fascination. 

Tf the Church lose its supreme interest in the supremely 
objective and atoning value of the Cross of Christ it is not 
progress but relapse ; it falls back into some form of Juda- 
ism ; and it ceases in so far to be a Church, and begins the 
descent toamere group. Itisnot a gain of effect but a loss 
of it at last. We are then reverting to the position of the 
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disciples previous to the Cross, when they were but spiritual — 
minors, who could understand a prophet from God but 

not an advocate with the Father. Disciples, they were 
indeed, but Christ’s catechumens more than His apos a . 
and not protected from being His traitors. They had 
truly much then that we covet now, but not enough for ᾽ 
their task or their soul. What had they? They we y 
full of ardour for the Kingdom. They went preaching it at 
Christ’s command with great success. They saw (though | 
dimly) what the good of old had only desired to look into. 
They had opened to then many mysteries of the King- δι 
dom. They possessed miraculous power, ἃπᾷ in Christ’s 
name did many wonderful works. They returned from ἃ 
mission campaign with a report that felt more radiant 
to them than it seemed to Him. The demons were subject — 
to them. They owned it was not they that spake but ἯΙ 
the Spirit in them. They received new authority of 
binding and loosing. They were the salt of the earth, — 
and the light of the world. ~But all these and such | 
things alone would not have made them apostles, as they 
did not give their campaign permanent value. They were 
but disciples and prentices still. At the most they were hb “Hy ) 
prophets, or sons of the prophets. And they were liable 
to the prophetic collapse. John Baptist, the greatest ¢ ἢ 
prophets by Christ’s own seal, lost his faith in Him at Sh 
under the vast strain that a Messiah making for the 
Cross put on it. The disciples fell, after all they bad 
had as His companions and done as His missionaries. 
They forsook Him and fled. They betrayed and deni ᾿ 
the Name they had used with such effect, and whi oi 
had made such a strong impression upon them. Impre Ξ oa 
sion is not faith, precious as it is for its birth, and it can — 
never do its work. I have said that a careful study of tl 
Gospel notes that an estrangement of the disciples set i 
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from the time when Jesus began to teach them about His 
decease at Jerusalem. They began to suspect Him. Was 
He a fainéant Messiah ? So that their desertion and denial 
in the crisis were but the last of a series. The impression 
faded as a power—as mere impressions do,as the moral or 
ideal popularity of Christ at the present hour will do in due 
course (if it has not done so in the war). The temptation 
mastered them, as usual, because it had been prepared 
for by a series of misgivings and a growing detachment. 
They fell because they really in heart sacrificed Christ 
to Pharisaism ; they sacrificed faith to efficiency, the Cross 
to Church prosperity, and religious insight to religious 
success. It may well scare the most pious and active of us, 
and shock the Churches worse than the war. What for 
Christ was the crown of all His saving purpose and His 
perfect pleasing of God seemed to these disciples but the 
depth of His miscalculation, ineptitude, and failure. They 
had only a bustling sense of spiritual values, the value of a 
Gospel to a Church as a going concern. They had more 
belief in God for a Church than in a Church for God. He 
was more tutelar than sovereign. (Is this the secret of the 
present débdcle of Christian civilisation?) Their Church, 
their Israel, was more real to them than its God. They 
had no interest in what was really for their Master the 
crisis that gathered all, the judgment that settled all, the 
victory that saved all, the end that crowned all. 

Had Christ left them there they would have been, for all 
they had heard of His preaching, among those who, in His 
name, had cast out devils, and done many mighty works, but 
at the last were repelled and disowned. “I never knew 
you.” They loved with zeal, but with no insight, not 
according tc knowledge. They had not the insight of holi- 
ness. They had the impressions that exalt, but not the faith 
that changes men. They were stamped but not annealed. 
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And the Kingdom of God does not find its account in love or 
pity without faith, without the moral vision of the evangelical — 


insight into the holy ; it does not stand in any love or pity 


holiness there. These sympathies, fair and precious as they Σ 
are, areapt at last to be dyes without a mordant, and the ‘ 
colours fade, and the Churches flag. A Church without — 


Christ had to love, honour, and obey the holiness οὗ 
God’s love on the Cross before He could do anything — 
to inspire men with love, as He cared for love. He died — 
unto God before He died unto us, else our preaching — 
of Him would be of no final avail. He was a holy — 
offering to God before He became the saving influence on _ 
man. No Christian dies to show how a Christian can 
die. Nor did Christ. We all die because it is the will of 
God. It is that call we obey. And so with Christ. Only 
with Him it was willingly. And it was for the World. It — 
was the greatest service of His willing life. : 

But for Christ’s death, which all the Apostles found after 
their recovery to be an atoning death, and not a martyr’s— _ Ὁ 
but for His death, and the resurrection light upon it, they __ 
would have been scattered. They could nothaveimpressed 
the world. All the stir would have been but one more fruit-_ ῖ 
less movement in Judea, and this revival would have — 
subsided like the rest. And the Church will fail to change 
the world, in the long run, if it is no more than philan- — 
thropist, ethical, sympathetic, ideal, ardent for the social — 
millennium, and the admirer or imitator of Christ; 
if it is more full of concern for Christ than of Christ’s 
concern for God. It will fail if it is more fell of man’s 
work for Christ than of Christ’s work for man; if it ae 
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Christ’s work or of our own in His name; in a word, if 
it work more really and freely than it worships. Both 
work and prayer begin with the thankful praise of a 
soul no longer its own. Peter at Caesarea swept round 
quickly from a hierophant into a Satan, and finally 
he denied. He spoke naturally, loyally, in his great con- 
fession—yet what must he hear immediately on the back 
of it! He loved Christ, he had a splendid gleam, but he 
had not grasped the Gospel. He confessed a Son of 
God in so far as that is possible without believing in a 
crucified Saviour, that is, in a Saviour saving on the Cross. 
He was but an organ of the Spirit, a reed played on by the 
wind, an Aeolian soul; he was not yet an apostolic per- 
sonality, not yet a new creature in Christ. He did not 
measure either Christ or himself. His belief in the Son of 
the living God did not preserve him, did not give him the 
final secret. He found it easier to acknowledge an Incarnation 
than to realise an Atonement—as most Christian people 
do, especially in the cultured classes. They confess Christ 
more than they appropriate Him. It is but a Chalcedonian 
piety. It is but the Catholic, the infra-ethical stage of 
faith. It has not reached its Reformation. It begins with 
Christ and makes room for the Cross, instead of beginning 
with the Cross and arriving at Christ. Peter was not really 
and finally a changed and settled man, he did not really 
believe in the Son of God, till he believed, through his fall 
and redemption, in the Christ who (in his own words) bare 
our sins in His own body on the tree. And we may further 
note that it was only the effect of Christ’s atoning death on 
him that answered Christ’s own prayer for him that 
Satan might not have him. Even Christ’s own prayer did 
not avail except as prolonged into His death. If exception 
should be taken to the phrase that we have an Advocate 
with the Father as being foreign to the mind of Jesus, there is 
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at least no doubt that Jesus prayed for His disciples. And i Ν Ἶ 
what was His prayer worth ?’ The cross (6115 18; which wasthe 
consummation of it all, the prayer which crowned, secured and _ 


may note that it was an ardent Peter, a loving Peter, ἃ Ἢ 
bold, aggressive Peter, an eminently Christian Peter ἃ8 bY 
most would count Christianity in our Churches to-day, 4 
who came so near hell that nothing but Christ’s death could 
keep him out of it. 4 


It is its grasp of this objective reality that keeps the a 
Church the Church, that lifts the sect into a Church again, Ὁ 
and saves it from deliquescence into the religious group. 
The action and effect of the whole Church is lamed where- — 
ever we lose a prime faith in the objective value of the work Ψ 4 


The mistake is one that affects us in various ways, and 
especially does it scatter and fritter the Church’s energy. ng Ν᾿ 


shall succumb at last tothe immense variety and urgency oft δ᾽ 
human ποοᾶ. Weshallbe more distracted by the manifold — 
tensions of the moral situation there than collected for its — 
command at the source of moral power. Most of our mer 


of the sinful conscience. The mistake is apt also to generate 
the note of blandishment. I have often indicated how we 
suffer in moral power on the large scale by detaching scott gt 
the Cross of Grace the idea of judgment. Our effect on the 
world suffers from an excessive eagerness to win it by avoid- . : ' 
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ing what is to it an unwelcome note. In many cases we 
hasten even to coax it. And the world itself despises that 
note. The root of such haste is unfaith (or loss of 
a faith with a moral nerve), and impatience; whereof 
the end is religious unreality, hollowness, and collapse. 
It is hard for such a love to be without hypocrisy. We 
long to advance faster than we can move our supplies or 
reserves. Our energy is ahead of our resource, and faith 
becomes feigned, worked up rather than worked out. 
There have been vehement utterances where the speaker 
seemed trying to browbeat himself into belief. And 
there is religious work and lusty crusading, where the 
worker seeks in activity an anodyne to the ache of an 
ebbing creed or a gnawing soul. “‘ Will do, shall know,” is 
interpreted as if he who will do anything should come to 
know everything. There are churches that seem to live in 
an atmosphere of affable bustle, where all is heart and 
nothing is soul, where men decay and worship dies. There 
isan activity which is an index of more vigour than faith, 
more haste than speed, more work than power. It is 
sometimes more inspired by the business passion of effi- 
ciency than the Christian passion of fidelity or adoration. 
Its aim is to make the concern go rather than to compass 
the Righteousness of God. We want to advance faster than 
faith can, faster than is compatible with the moral genius 
of the Cross, and the law of its permanent progress. We 
occupy more than we can hold. If we take in new ground 
we have to resort to such devices to accomplish it that 
the tone of religion suffers and the love or care for Chris- 
tian truth. And the preacher, as he is often the chief 
of sinners in this respect, is also the chief of sufferers. 
And so we may lose more in spiritual quality than. 
we gain in Church extension. In God’s name we may 
thwart God’s will. Faith, ceasing to be communion, becomes 
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mere occupation, and the Church a scene of beneficent 
bustle, from which the Spirit flees. Religious progress — 
outruns moral, and thus it ceases to be spiritual in the Chris- Γ. 
tian sense, in any but a vague pious sense. Before long the — 
going power flags, the petrol gives out onadesert. Missions 
but stagger along sublimi anhelitu. Moral progress must — 
always share the slowness of moral principles; and these — 
are not like fire in the heather. They do not run over 
the world like a scientific idea or a new invention, which has — 
no friction or antagonism to meet in human nature. Yet — i 
the Cross, either as Jesus preached it or effected it, spreads _ 
only in moral progress, in the health of the moral soul. — 
I do not mean in its wake, in the train of moral progress, 
but in that spirit, in a conscience washed in pure water. — 
“Since the Reformation at least there is no satisfying reli- 
gious ethic whose pulse is not the doctrine of justification _ 
by faith.” } 
δ 

In all this I trust I have not lost sight of my leading 
light—that the Church’s Gospel of Christ is not foreign to the na 
synoptic mind of Jesus. For the Church could never have © : 
come to be what it has been in and for the active world had — ᾿ 
its central creed of an atoning cross been in violent and a 
gratuitous collision with its Lord’s conception of His supreme 
work. Such a conflict in the cause would have wrecked the — 
effect. The existing divisions in the Church have not been ~ 
due to that issue, which is comparatively recent. Nor can ᾿ 
the Church hope to go on and perfect its moral mastery — 
of the world for the Kingdom if the gulf widen between ' b 
its catholic message and the Saviour’s intent. Behind — 
all the teaching of Jesus throbs His experience. This 
the Church realises now as never before. And in His 
experience we find much more than a sense of God’s be- 4 
nignity, or even His sacrificial effort, in the face of human sin. . | 
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And that more, whatisit? Is it not that element which the 
Epistles found coming to a head in the Cross as the propi- 
tiation for the sin of the whole world ? 

When we press the death of Christ as the organic goal of His 
life we are resisting the fallacy which starts with the 
life and teaching to interpret the death, instead of 
beginning with the Cross, as the New Testament does, 
and viewing everything from it. This error leads us to treat 
the cross as a fate and not a work—as the unhappy fate of 
Christ the Prophet instead of the glorious function of Christ 
the Priest; and even if we do not regard it as a mere 
martyrdom we come to take it as but the supreme object 
lesson of a life devoted to teaching at once the goodness 
and the severity of God. In any case we miss the 
supremely moral idea of Christ as our atoning sacrifice 
to a holy God, an idea which came to take the ruling 
place in His mind as His teaching retired, and His crisis 
became more rapt and severe. The ransom passage 
cannot really be explained away into any lower sense, 
especially as it is sustained by the words of the supper 
about the New Covenant in His blood (even if we drop 
“for the remission of sins” as a gloss of the Spirit 
rather than a record of the words). Such references are 
few and brief, but they are slit windows that open a world, 
and reveal the true perspective forced upon His mind. They 
show us that He felt in the cross something unique, some- 
thing which for us is less drawn from the record of His life than 
reflected back upon His life as its true light and inwardness. 
And one historic consideration offers itself in this connexion 
which I may briefly name. It was upon its infliction of the 
Cross that Israel was broken rather than upon its contempt 
of Christ’s person and word. It was by thus ending His 
life rather than by merely ignoring or opposing it that the 
nation fell, That, and not their belittling of His message, 
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was the unforgiveable sin, that and not their dulness to His π᾿ 
moral note or His personal spell. It was the cross that Ἷ 
judged Israel, the murder and not the neglect. Jesusdoomed — 
His people in an agony,, not for refusing the word and spirit — 
of His life, but for Comp AENS His death, He being what He 
was for their God. “ This is the heir, come let us kill Him.” ὦ 
That was what led to the closing down of the vineyard 
and the ruin of its staff. It was not for slaying another — 
prophet, but for executing their King—no herald of Salvation — ! 
but the Saviour. It was not just a worse crime than before: “ 
against a finer word, but it was the crime in all their crimes. _ 
Now at length might Israel say to God, “‘ Against Thee, Thee ἶ 
only haveI sinned.” The kiting of Carien was the oe 7 


he killing of the Son was done in the Father’s name. Τὸ 
ἐμ God slay His perfect Messiah, since it was done as Ἢ z 
service to God. That is their God was Christ’s devil. His — 
relatives indeed put down His new way of life, with all its 
beneficence, to madness, i.e., to demonic possession, but they ἡ 
did not hate or kill Him. They sought to take care of Him. ; 
Besides, they were not in the position of the responsible — 
leaders of a people’s religion, who should have been experts i; 
of the Holy Spirit, whereas His relatives were bound to Him 
rather by the ties of the Son of Man. To speak against — 
the loving Son of Mies was pendonaiis, δα for the ministe ‘ , 


fatal τὰ an ἰαβιψιλαι is deadly toa common or © its chiefs, i ‘ 
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which made Israel’s final judgment. It gave the Apostles, 
indeed, the Atonement. It gave the world its priest. Our 
reconciliation isa regicide peace. Butit gave Israel its doom. 
It isagreatirony. And the suggestion is that the uniqueness 
and finality of Israel’s mortal crime against its King means 
(when we regard it positively instead of negatively) the same 
uniqueness and finality about His priesthood in that deed. 
For it was His deed too. If He had not laid His life down no 
man could have taken it from Him. He became the priest 
that only the divine King could be. The unforgiveableness 
of their sin means the incomparability of His death. 
“They slew” not a saint but “the Holy One and the 
Just.” Such a crime made such a death like no other in its 
effect on the eternal and invincible holiness of both God 
and man. It was not superior to all other deaths in its 
impressive degree, but quite different in its kind, function, 
and place. } 
P. T. Forsytu. 
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THE WITNESS IN THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


Havine dealt with the theological content of what may 
be called the secondary elements in the Fourth Gospel, we 
now come to the primary element in the reminiscences of 
the evangelist, although we must always recognise that 
even in these we have not always the tpsissima verba of 
Jesus, but that the report has been coloured by the medi- 
tative mind through which it has come to us. 

(1) The course of the ministry of Jesus as presented in 
the Fourth Gospel must be sketched as the background of 
the self-revelation of Jesus as the Son of God which is the 
distinctive content. (i.) The Baptist’s testimony (i. 19-34) 
was followed by the call of the First Disciples (35-51), 
and the confirmation of their faith in the first miracle at 
Cana (ii. 1-11). After a brief stay at Capernaum (ver. 12) 
the ministry in Judea was begun at the feast of the Pass- 


over by the cleansing of the Temple, an act which aroused ἡ 


the antagonism of the priestly party (13-22). Although 
only a superficial impression was made on the common 
people (23-25), the Pharisaic. party sent Nicodemus to 
discover whether this new movement should be encouraged 
or not; but Jesus’ demand of a thoroughgoing change as 
a condition of discipleship was contemptuously rejected 
(iii. 1-10). No section of the nation in Jerusalem having 
been won, Jesus and His disciples withdrew into the country 
and there exercised a ministry similar to John’s, an indica- 
tion that the brief visit to Jerusalem had proved that the 
distinctive Messianic ministry could not yet be begun 
owing to the unpreparedness of the nation. The jealousy 
of the Baptist’s disciples evoked from him an emphatic 
testimony to the superiority of the Messiah’s work (iii. 
22-30). To avoid any further dispute, Jesus withdrew to 
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Galilee through Samaria, where He met with a promise of 
success, which, probably that He might not prejudice the 
chances of acceptance in Juda or Galilee, He left to be 
fulfilled at a later time (iv. 1-23, 25-42). 

(ii.) It is doubtful whether the evangelist accompanied 
Jesus into Galilee (43-45) ; it is not improbable that he did 
visit Cana a second time (46-54) ; but that when the public 
ministry in Galilee began, and the Galilean circle was 
formed, he returned to his home in Jerusalem. A second- 
hand report of the Galilean ministry is contained in chapter 
vi. and has already been discussed. The feeding of the 
five thousand took place when the feast of the Passover 
was at hand (vi. 4). While it is possible that the visit to 
Jerusalem recorded in chapter v. was paid at this Passover, 
it is more probable that the feast was Pentecost, fifty days 
later, as the excitement in Galilee (vi. 15) would have been 
fanned into a dangerous flame had He gone up with the 
Galilean pilgrims at once. The visit was a private one ; 
no disciples were with Jesus; and the man cured did not 
know his benefactor (v. 13). Jesus’ defence of the act of 
healing on the Sabbath day (v. 30-47, continued in vii. 
15-24) referred not only to the immediate charge but to the 
relation to God which He claimed for Himself. It was 
probably when the Galilean ministry was again resumed 
that the confession in Cesarea Philippi of the synoptic 
record, of which vi. 66—71 is an echo, took place. 

(iii.) A third visit, “ποῦ publicly, but as it were in 
secret,’’ was made at the feast of Tabernacles (vii. 1-14) ; 
but publicity could not long be avoided ; and in accordance 
with the ceremonial of the Feast Jesus offered Himself to 
the multitude, many of whom were now favourably inclined, 
as the Living Water (25-39). The divided state of public 
sentiment prevented the carrying out of the hostile designs 
of the priestly party (40-52), Jesus resumed His appeal 
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to the people, and again in accord with the festival ritual 
offered Himself as the Light of the World. He was driven 
in controversy wth His opponents to make ever bolder 
claims for Himself, until by asserting His pre-existence 
He excited such fury that an attempt was made to stone 
Him (viii, 12-59). 

(iv.) Probably a retirement to Galilee at once took place ; 
but Jerusalem was again visited at the feast of Dedication 
(x. 22). On this occasion the blind man received his sight 


(ix.), and Jesus had again to defend Himself against the 


charge of Sabbath-breaking, and as always to assert the 


claims regarding His relation to God (x. 19-29). The faith 


of the blind man contrasted with the unbelief of the Jewish 
rulers suggested the theme of the public discourse on the 
Door of the Fold and the Good Shepherd (x. 1-18); and 


the mention of the Shepherd’s sacrifice on behalf of the 4 


sheep in obedience to the Father led again to a declaration 
of His oneness with God, which provoked another outburst 


of fury against Him (30-39), necessitating a retirement — 


beyond Jordan (40-42). 


(v.) From this retirement Jesus was summoned by the ~ 


tidings of Lazarus’ death (xi. 1-16, a second-hand report 


already discussed). The visit to Bethany and the raising — 
of Lazarus there caused so great enthusiasm among the — 
people (17-46), that in secret counsel it was resolved that 


He should be put to death (47-53); and this resolve once 
more drove Jesus into retirement (54-57). 


(vi.) Probably on the Friday evening preceding the — 


Passion Jesus came to Bethany, and at a feast given in 


His honour was anointed by Mary (xii. 1-8). The popular — 
enthusiasm found vent in the triumphal entry on the Sunday ~ 
morning (9-19); and it was this public movement which — 


probably excited the interest of the Greeks, an interview 
with whom led Jesus to a definite declaration of the necessity 
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of His death for the universality of His influence (20-24, 32, 
and iii. 13-15, probably also vi. 62); the perplexity of the 
multitude because of these sayings was met by a final 
appeal for faith (34-36a, 44-50), which the evangelist, quoting 
prophecy, shows for the majority of the nation to have been 
vain (36b-43). 

(vii.) The evangelist makes no mention of the contro- 
versies during Passion week with the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, nor of the eschatological teaching of the disciples, 
recorded by the Synoptists. Possibly he was not himself 
present. He writes as an eyewitness, however, of the 
Last Supper, although he does not record the institution of 
the Memorial Feast. In the long discourse (xiii—xvi.) 
he records there has been considerable displacement. If 
chapters xv. and xvi. do not report teaching given in the 
two or three days spent in retirement prior to the supper, 
they are to be placed either between 3la and 31b, or 35 and 
36 in the 13th chapter ; the former position is more probable 
than the latter. The farewell discourse would thus be 
reported in xiii. 31b—xiv. 31; and this would be followed 
by the prayer (xvii.) while Jesus and His disciples stood 
around the Table, before starting for Gethsemane. The 
arrest in Gethsemane (xviii. 1-11) was followed first by a 
preliminary inquiry before Annas (12-14, 24), and then by 
a more formal trial before Caiaphas (19-23), during which 
Peter’s denials probably took place (15-18, 25-27). The 
Fourth Gospel does not refer to the public trial before the 
Sanhedrin which is reported by the Synoptics; but passes 
at once to an account of the trial before Pilate, xviii. 28— 
xix.16. The account of the Crucifixion and Burial (xix. 
17—42) does not closely agree with the Synoptic, but is not 
inconsistent. The record of the Resurrection has points 
of contact with that in Luke’s Gospel (xx. 1-29). The 
Gospel ends with a frank declaration of its purpose to 
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awaken the faith in Christ which brings eternal life (30-31). 

(2) The sketch of the course of the ministry so presented 
in the Fourth Gospel makes clear the plan of the Gospel 
which can be given in three words, witness, judgment, glory. 
(i.) The witness is contained in the first four chapters, and 
with these must be conjoined the sixth chapter—a con- 
firmation of the view that the sixth chapter should precede 
the fifth. Joln the Baptist, the first disciples, and the 
first sign bear witness to Jesus. To the priesthood, the 
multitude, and the Pharisees, the three classes of Judean 
society, the witness is given, but not received. In Samaria 
there is a promise of faith, the fulfilment of which is, however, 
deferred. In Galilee there is the witness of the popular 
enthusiasm, real or mistaken, but there already the transi- 
tion to the judgment or crisis begins. The Judzan oppo- 
sition invades Galilee, and turns the tide of popularity ; 
and the multitudes who forsake are separated from the 
disciples who cleave to Jesus. 

(ii.) It is in Judea, however, that the crisis of reception or 
rejection is mainly placed (chaps. v., vii—xi.). It is con- 
nected with the three miracles of the cure at the Pool of 
Bethesda, the giving sight to the man born blind, and the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead, and with the three feasts 
Pentecost (or Passover), Tabernacles, and Dedication. 
While there is arrangement of material, if the evangelist 
had been as indifferent to historical fact as he is often repre- 


sented as being, one would probably have found a miracle — 


connected with each feast for the sake of symmetry. 
(iii.) Just as in the first section (i—iv. and vi.) there is a 


transition to the second section (v., vii.—xi.) as has already re 
been indicated, so the story of Lazarus, which closes the - 


crisis, serves as the transition to the account of the Passion, 
in which the Glory is revealed (xii.xx.); but the idea of 
witness as well as of crisis is taken up into this last section. 
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It is surely witness that is borne in chapter xii. by the 
anointing in Bethany, by the triumphal entry, by the 
request of the Greeks, by the perplexity of the multitude, 
and by the prophetic oracle. While the glory of Christ is 
being revealed in the circle of His disciples (xiii—xvii.), 
and before the Jewish people (xviii—xix.) there is also 
crisis, resulting in faith in the one, and unbelief in the other. 
The work is crowned by the glory of the Resurrection (xx.). 

(iv.) This careful arrangement shows that the interest 
of the evangelist is not primarily historical, but doctrinal 
and practical: yet it would be rash to conclude on that 
account that he does not merely select, but that he also 
invents. He has not a historical interest in the mere 
record of facts apart from their significance and value; 
but he is interested in history because the doctrine he 
desires to commend is not a speculative opinion, but the 
interpretation of a historical personality, and the practice he 
desires to evoke is the exercise of faith not in an idea or an 
ideal, but in a personal object. This purpose demanded 
fact, and not fiction, although it allowed a freer handling of 
fact than the modern historian admits. 

(3) Instead of following the usual method of Biblical 
theology, which gathers under definite headings all the 
relevant texts, we shall better fulfil the present purpose by 
a brief indication of the theological import of each incident 
or passage. We may first consider the series of testimonies 
in the first four chapters. (i.) John the Baptist’s first 
testimony (i. 19-28) contains nothing theologically dis- 
tinctive, and is in substantial agreement with the Synoptic 
representation, except in the affirmation of the Messiah’s 
presence in verse 26. The description of Jesus as the Lamb 
of God (ver. 29) has already been explained as the Baptist’s 
echo of the Voice of Jesus, who saw in the suffering servant 
of Isaiah liii. the ideal He was dedicating Himself to realise. 
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The allusion to Jesus’ pre-existence in the clause ἔμπροσθέν 
μου γέγονεν, ὅτι πρῶτός μου ἦν (ver. 30) is identical with 
that in verse 15 in the Prologue, from which it has probably 
been repeated. The Baptist’s testimony comes in awk- 
wardly in the Prologue as it breaks the continuity of verses 
14 and 16; and I venture to suggest that this verse was 
not originally a declaration of the Baptist’s at all, but an 
explanation of John’s inferiority attached to verses 6-8. It 
is not likely that the Baptist was led by the Apocalyptic 
Books, as Dods suggests (Hxpositor’s Greek Testament, i. Ὁ. 696), 
to affirm the Messiah’s pre-existence in his public testimony. 
While the Baptist’s recognition of Jesus as the Messiah is 
not impossible (vers. 31-34), yet if he testified even to his 
disciples Jesus’ Messiahship, the representation in Mark’s 
Gospel of the gradual process which resulted in the confession 
of Cesarea Philippi is inexplicable: and it does seem more 
probable that the evangelist is antedating the belief of a 
later time. This consideration applies to the disciples’ 
confession in verses 41, 45, and 49. That the repetition of 
the declaration of verse 29 in verse 36 was the occasion 
of two of the Baptist’s disciples following Jesus is not 
improbable. In his second testimony (iii. 27-30) John 
asserted the superiority to himself of Jesus as Messiah, and 
consequently his willingness to rejoice in His greater popu- 
larity. The trustworthiness of this declaration depends on 
whether we assume that the Baptist did recognise Jesus 
as Messiah. It is, however, only a question of the proper 
date of the first confession of Jesus’ Messiahship, as the 
belief itself is certified by the Synoptics as well as the Fourth 
Gospel. 

(ii.) While it is unlikely that Jesus at the first interview 
with Simon gave him the name Peter (ver. 42), as Mark, 
whose informant was Peter, distinctly states that it was 


when the twelve were appointed that “Simon he surnamed _ 
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Peter ” (iii. 16), the evangelist antedates the fact as an 
illustration of what had evidently at the time impressed 
him and others—Jesus’ insight ; the other instance he gives 
in verses 47-48 may belong to this time; but the evangelist 
evidently assumes that the knowledge was more supernatural 
than the words of Jesus he reports necessarily involve. 
Jesus’ attention may have been attracted to Nathanael’s 
attitude in prayer, and He may with His keen discernment 
have surely and quickly formed the estimate of his dis- 
position, which the greeting expressed. The logion of 
verse 51 which closes the interview is altogether appropriate. 
Fresh from the experience of His Baptism, Jesus may indeed 
have promised the disciplies that they would in Him witness 
an open fellowship of earth and heaven, man and God ; 
and this promise may have been offered as an explanation of 
the insight which had so impressed them ; His communion 
with God was the reason of His insight into the inner life 
of man. When we have sifted the evidence critically, 
there remains as the testimony of the disciples the im- 
pression made upon them by the insight regarding them 
shown by Jesus, an impression deep enough to attach them 
to Him as His followers. 

(iii.) There is no evidence whatever that for the evangelist 
the testimony of the first sign depended on the allegorical 
interpretation which has often been attached to it (ii. 1-12), 
but its significance for him lay only in the confirmation of 
the faith of the disciples by the manifestation of the glory 
of Jesus. Was the glory only in the supernatural power 
exercised ? or in the independence of human direction, 
the dependence on divine prompting, and the compassion 
for human need? The evangelist represents Jesus as 

distrustful of the belief which rested on beholding His 
miracles (ii. 23-24), and as rebuking the desire for miracles 
to evoke faith (iv. 48); and the contradiction can be re- 
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moved only if we suppose that he saw a revelation evoking 
the true and proper faith in the manner of the deed apart 
from the power exercised. The sign would then be of divine 
character and not merely divine power. 

(iv.) The visit to Jerusalem (ii. 13-25) yields us the 
following testimony. Jesus was so possessed by enthusiasm 
(ver. 17) for the cleansing and renewal of the religion of His 
people that He boldly challenged the authority of the 
heads of the Jewish Church, and justified His challenge by 
His declaration that the religion they were destroying He 
could speedily and surely restore (ver. 19); the reference 
which the evangelist emphasises (ver. 22) to the Resur- 
rection is not primary but only secondary, even if He 
already thought of the death and rising again as the neces- 
sary condition of this transformation. He had such insight 
into men that He saw the superficial response of the Jewish 
multitude could not be trusted : it could not be used as an 
instrument of His purpose (vers. 23-25). The import of 
the conversation with Nicodemus is the same (iii. 1-10). 
Even those leaders of religion and morals the Pharisees 
needed the inward change of repentance (as symbolised by 
John’s baptism of water) and inward renewal by the Spirit 
before they could either understand, or submit themselves 
to the new order of grace. God’s Spirit in His teaching, 
example and influence was as incomprehensible to them as 
the movement of the wind, and even their religion and 
morals belonged to the natural earthly order, and not to 
His supernatural heavenly order. His confidence in Himself 
as the witness to and agent of the new order was as decisive 
as His judgment of the unfitness of Sadducees, Pharisees 
and Jewish multitude for any share or place in it. 

(v.) The same confidence breathed in the conversation 
with the woman of Samaria ; only here the symbol of water 
was put to another use; not the cleansing from sin which 
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repentance brings, but the satisfaction of the soul’s deepest 
need and keenest desire (iv. 10-15). But that the need might 
be felt, and the desire awakened, conscience must be roused 
(16-18). The attempt to escape this appeal by an inquiry 
on ritual questions was at once met by a demand for sin- 
cerity and inwardness of worship; and an assurance that 
the localised worship of Samaritan and Jew alike would 
be superseded by such worship (22-23). The challenge of His 
authority in the postponement of the question to the de- 
cision of the Messiah compelled His avowal of the Messiah- 
ship (25-26). So absorbed was He by the new order He 
had come to establish that He was indifferent to bodily 
needs (ver. 34), and so confident was He of His success that 
He saw harvest where others could see only the seed-sowing 
(35-38), but gratefully He recognised all in the previous 
history of Samaria which had prepared for that success, in 
which His disciples were called to share. But if in His 
judgment success in Samaria was so assured, why was the 
visit so brief (ver. 43). Probably recognition as Messiah in 
Samaria would have been not a help, but a hindrance to 
His acceptance as Messiah in Judza, owing to the prejudice 
of Jew against Samaritan ; and the Gospel makes clear that 
His main purpose was to offer Himself as Messiah to the 
Jews, to whom He was divinely promised. 
ALFRED Εἰ. GaRvIE. 
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Ir ever a consensus should be arrived at with regard to the 
text of the New Testament, and the manner in which that 
text should be translated, we shall look back over the 
stages of the inquiry and discover a series of factors in the 
investigation which came to be recognised either for the first 
time, or at all events with greater clearness, and a certain 
number of prepossessions on the part of scholars engaged in 
the investigation, which had to be banished altogether or 
very much reduced in their action. Some of these points 
and lines of advance can already be tabulated and allowed 
for. Every one knows, for example, by this time that the 
language of Plato and the dictionary of Aristophanes are 
not the key to the New Testament. On the other hand, 
every one does not agree that, in the formation of the text 
and its translation into equivalent English, we are dealing 
with translator’s Greek for many of the documents involved, 
and translating a translation. Comparatively few people 
have the courage or the necessary equipment for reading 
Greek documents back into the Aramaic from which they 
came or by which they have been influenced. Yet it seems 
pretty clear that this is the real direction of proximate 


advance for the New Testament investigator. Without Ὁ 


this change of orientation, we shall not succeed in finally 
grouping and weighing our authorities, while the meaning 
of the text constructed will equally elude our grasp. A 
significant instance occurs in Dr. Rendel Harris’ recent 
proof that when Jesus, according to Mark, ‘‘ went up into a 
ship and sat in the sea,” he was doing what the Aramaic 
language required on the part of any one who “ went on 
board.” We shall look back on that piece of fantastic 
English, following literally a fantastic Greek, with both 
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amazement and amusement in days to come. If they do 
these things in St. Mark what will happen with St. Luke ? 
Will it still be held that Luke is nothing more than a well- 
educated Greek gentleman, or can it be maintained that he 
also, or at least his proximate sources, are Aramaic ἢ Prob- 
ably the over-estimate of the educated Greek doctor will be 
the first to go. It is at present chiefly supported on a 
fantastic theory of Sir W. M. Ramsay’s that Luke was a 
Macedonian, with a habit of turning himself into a nocturnal 
incubus to his friends ; and this in spite of the ecclesiastical 
tradition and the We-sections of the Acts, which tell us to 
write Lucas Syrus Antiochensis. Without pressing this 
suggested Syrian nationality too hard, and bearing in 
mind that when we say St. Luke on the literary side, we 
mean the Author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles, and the sources of the same, let us see whether 
we can find a good test of Aramaism outside what is 
generally conceded to exist in the Infancy Sections of the 
Gospel. 

If we turn to Luke xiv. 12, we find the following sequence : 
** And he said to the one who had invited him, When thou 
makest a breakfast or a dinner, (ἄριστον ἢ δεῖπνον) do not 
call thy friends . . . but when thou makest a reception 
(ὅταν δοχὴν ποιῇς), call the poor, etc.” Here any one 
who had familiarised himself with translators and their 
ways in early times, would have his suspicions at once 
aroused by the curious alternative “ὁ breakfast or a dinner’’, 
it is the language of a man who, in his dictionary, has a word 
which may be rendered by breakfast or dinner, and who 
has given us a choice between them, because he is not 
himself able to make the choice for us: he should have said 
δεῖπνον. Then we look a little farther, and we see the 
phrase, “‘ make a reception ” or “ a party,” and the strange- 
ness of the language again suggests that he has a third 
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alternative for the same word; so that in the imagined 
dictionary there stood : 

A word in an a breakfast or a dinner : 

Eastern dialect ; or a party. 

So much by way of suggestion and hypothesis: now let 
us see if we can get a verification. We turn in the first 
instance to the venerable Peshitta version of the Syriac 
Gospels. Here we find three words used to express the 
Greek : 

ἄριστον = sharutha. 

δεῖπνον = ahshamitha. 

δοχήν = qubala. 


So far there is nothing to confirm our hypothesis. Now let — 
us turn to the Lewis Syriac and see what we find. In each > 


of the cases the rendering is ahshamitha, to cover dpiorov 
ἢ δεῖπνον, and δοχήν. It must be admitted that this is 
very striking. The fact is that the Peshitta, to some extent 
(as the Harklean version, which follows it, to an appalling 
extent), sacrifices Syriac idiom to Greek equivalence. The 


Lewis version may have some of the faults of a first trans- 


lation, but it is better Syriac than the Peshitta. We 
infer, then, that St. Luke, or the Greek document which he 


is handling, has translated a single Syriac or Aramaic word 


in three ways! 
There is more to be said on the subject. We look on to 


the 15th verse, and find one of the bystanders remarking, — 
“ Good luck to the man who eats bread (ἄρτον) in the King- — 
dom of God.” When we turn to the Lewis Syriac we find, — 
instead of “‘ bread ” (ἄρτον), sharutha, which must stand for — 
ἄριστον, not ἄρτον : and in the very next verse (v. 16) # 
ahshamitha appears again, as a translation of δεῖπνον. 


No distinction between “supper ”’ and “ breakfast ” is at 


all likely, nor did any one think of “ breakfast” at all, or — 
invite his friends to it. Ahshamitha, or a corresponding 
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Aramaic word, is probably the original all through the 
passage. 

According to Dr. Mingana, the word means “a banquet,” 
i.e. ‘‘a meal to which invitations are issued,” and this 
explains the use of δοχή as a translation. It is tolerably 
clear that the conventional ἄρτον in verse 15 must be 
replaced by ἄριστον, for the original ahshamitha. In this 
verse the Lewis MS. has deserted the simpler original 
sequence, which we may take to have been as follows : 

Verse 12. ‘“‘ When thou makest a banquet.” 

Verse 13. “‘ When thou makest a banquet. 

Verse 15. ‘‘ Blessed is the man who shall eat of the 
banquet .. .” 

Verse 16. “Α certain man made a banquet... .” 

Now let us see what results from our inquiry. The 
hypothesis of translator’s Greek has led us to see one Aramaic 
word behind three Greek words ; and as we certainly do not 
need to follow the translator in his clumsy renderings, we 
shall give one word only in the translation of the three ; 
it will be either “‘ supper” ‘or “ banquet.’ Then we have 
corrected the commonly edited Greek of St. Luke in xiv. 15 
by restoring ἄριστον for ἄρτον. This has been done with- 
out any reference to the textual apparatus. If we wanted 
a canon to justify us in the change, the “ harder reading ”’ 
comes to our aid. The presence of ἄριστον in the neigh- 
_ bourhood is, however, sufficient justification, without the 
use of canons, which are often misleading enough. Now 
let us turn to the textual apparatus and see what we find. 
_A glance at Tischendorf’s pages shows us that the Greek 
- authorities are divided: for ἄρτον we have NABD and a 
string of uncials, some of which show signs of correction, 
one way or the other; and a number of cursive MSS. ; 
_ for ἄριστον a much smaller group of uncials, with the Ferrar- 
_ group and at least 130 other cursive MSS. 
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Then of the versions, every one, so the Old-Syriac 
and the related Armenian, read ἄρτου. The Patristic 
authorities are divided, and hardly decide the question for 4 
us. We may add, paents one testimony for ἄριστον 


we read (almost certainly with reference to St. Linke) 


τὸ ἄριστον τοῦτο ἐμοὶ ἡτοίμασται ἐνςὺς͵ τοῦ she ἀρίστου. 


theories about groups and families of MSS., will edit ἄρτο roy 


and discard ἄριστον : but, if our investigation is on the right 
lines, it is almost certain that ἄριστον and not ἄρτον is the . 


original reading. 


JEREMIAH AND NORTHERN ISRAEL—A 
STUDY IN SPIRITUAL RELIGION 


Aut Jeremiah’s references to Northern Israel show a peculiar 
interest in and tenderness towards the people. This may 
partly be due to the fact that the prophet belonged to 
Anathoth, and therefore thought of the sister kingdom not 
merely as a rival power, but as composed of men some of 
whom he had known. Partly it may be due to his descent 
from a priestly family, which had no reason to admire the 
policy or the principles of the Jerusalem priesthood. But the 
chief reason may be the simplest, that he had seen in the 
social and religious life of the North elements which ap- 
pealed to him and which made it appear possible that Israe: 
should have a future. In any case, his early view of Israel’s 
guilt and Israel’s hope in iii. l-iv. 2 has a depth of sym- 
pathetic understanding which is the more noteworthy 
because it is the utterance of a prophet who is distinguished 
for his pitiless sincerity. 

It is an old suggestion that this oracle really consists of 
two, since iii. 5 connects directly with iii. 19 and iii. 6-18 
has been thrust in to the grave detriment of the sense. 
Separate them: and iii. 1-5, iii. 19-iv. 2 contains Jere- 
miah’s view of the cause of Israel’s collapse and implicitly 
his view of the essential condition for its restoration ; iii. 
6-18 contains an address to Judah and Jerusalem, in which 
the prophet holds up the fate of Israel as a warning and 
shows his own nation the simple sufficient condition on 
which they may expect the divine favour. 
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It is useful to examine the earlier first, for it is generally 
accepted as genuine, and a clear understanding of its con- 
tents makes it easier to determine what is original in the 
later section, where most students are dubious as to the 
Jeremianic origin of the whole. 

The prophet begins with an indictment of Israel for its 
sin, a sin which he, following Hosea, regards as springing 
from ingratitude and issuing in disloyalty. Here a good 
deal of ingenuity has been wasted over the discussion as to 
the relation between the law of divorce referred to in Deuter- 
onomy xxiv. 1-4 and that supposed to be implied in 
Jeremiah iii. 1. In reality the two passages have nothing 
to do with each other. The lawgiver is determining how 
@ woman’s first husband, who has divorced her and seen 
her married again, may not re-marry her, should death or a 
second divorce set her free. Jeremiah has no such com- 
plicated case in his mind, but argues a majore. Suppose a 
man had put away his wife and she had sought another 
protector, will her husband take her back at a word? Is 
not that woman defiled? 1 Now Jahweh never put away 
Israel: Israel was disloyal, while still acknowledged by 
Him, and of her own choice went to many lovers. Yet 
the people thinks it can return to Him at a word; and 
counts it inevitable that He should return as soon as the 
word is uttered. So far was Jahweh from casting the 
people away that He sent chastisements on the defiled 
Jand in order to recall the wanderer (iii. 3), but Israel treated 
the chastisements as lightly as the affection. For it was 
ever in men’s minds that they needed only to cry on Jahweh 


as their father, and gloze over their faithlessness by glib 


words. Surely He is tenderhearted (vers. 4f.). So they 
acted falsely and covered the sin with a false repentance, 


1 Read with LXX ΠΝ for PIND- PNM crept in through the 
influence of the Deuteronomic sentence. 
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and were able to endure both, empty words and false 
deeds. 

True, Jahweh was their father, and He gave His son a 
goodly heritage (verse 19). Here, again, a great deal of 
ingenuity has been wasted on the interpretation of the verse, 
for we are referred to Numbers xxvii. 1-11, and bid note 
that daughters did not inherit, yet Israel, though a daughter, 
was to have the inheritance of ason. The explanation is 
forced, since there is no reference to inheritance in the 
passage, and ‘‘ to set among the sons” is good Hebrew for 
‘treat like a son.” 1 Hosea had said that Jahweh called 
His son out of Egypt. Jeremiah takes up the phrase, and, 
referring to the light ideal of sonship on the part of the 
people (verse 4), insists that Jahweh at least has not failed in 
His duties as father. He gave Israel its land, and had the 
right to expect fitting recognition of His fatherly bounty. 
But He has only met treachery from the son whom he 
treated so generously. 

So far Jeremiah seems to have closed his oracle to the 
people without hope of return. In reality he has only said 
that there is no return on their terms. Being what He is, 
Jahweh cannot accept empty phrases coupled with deeds 
whith go to prove how empty the phrases are. 

But suddenly the prophet changes his tone. Only one 
thing is needed to bring God back,—that the people should 
_ really seek Him. And in one of the most tender and search- 
ing passages of prophetic literature Jeremiah sees that to 
be possible and describes it as having happened. On the 
_ heights where the men have sinned he hears their heartfelt 
repentance. For the prophet has what is necessary for 
_ any prophet or preacher, if he is to bear any hopeful public 
testimony long ; he has the faith that the soul of the nation, 
_ though temporarily alienated from its God, cannot be satis- 


1 Cf. Psalm exviii. 7. 
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fied with anything less than His love. The soul of Israel, 
not satisfied with what the worship of the heights had 
offered, was longing after God. 

Even in the better days of the nation’s worship the 
festivals at the high places had been pretty coarse. Hon- 
oured guests were invited to the feast after the sacrifice, as 
Samuel brought Saul (1 Sam. ix. 11-19); men ate and 
drank more freely because to eat flesh at all was a luxury © 
(Isa. xxii. 13; xxviii.7f.); music accompanied the proces- — 
sions and offerings (Amos v. 21 ff.); bands of prophets car- 
ried on their wild dances (1 Sam. x.); popular singers sang 
ballads which were counted religious because they dealt 
with incidents from the lives of Israel’s heroes (Hos. xii.); _ 
wealthy men entertained their friends and slipped aside 7 
with whores who came to ply their trade at the Kirmess © 
(Hos. iv. 14; Amos ii. 7). Matters could not have im- 
proved in Jeremiah’s time. Wars had wasted the country, — 
had broken down the nation’s self-respect, and had brought — 
about the impoverishment and coarsening of the peasant farm- ἶ 
ers. Men fled to the feasts in order to forget their national — 
humiliation and their personal misery : they did not improve : 
the festivals through seeking such relief by their help. They Ἡ 
made up for the religious joy of the past, which had slipped — 
away from them, by rude superstitions and the bestialities — 
which are apt to come to the surface when men are ΠΟ 
longer controlled by a strong religious faith. Was Jeremiah 
wrong when he saw the better soul of Israel weary of this 
and hungry for something higher? Was he mistaken when 
he believed that many a God-fearing man looked on with” 
ἃ sick heart? Was he wrong when he believed that men 
who, like Amos, had breathed the clear air of the desert 
or had drunk in the words of their desert-bred prophet, felt 
the contrast between the coarse worship of the heights and 
the stern heroic discipline of soul and conscience which ἃ 
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true worship of J. ahweh had once brought and alone could 
bring (cf. vers. 21-23). 

But the men are conscious of a new impotence, for they 
are conscious of sharing in an evil inheritance. They feel 
themselves bound up in the sin of their nation’s past ; and 
that sin is upon them now, paralysing their hopes for the 
future, and above all robbing them of the power to return 
whole-heartedly to God. Duhm would deny verse 25 to 
Jeremiah because of the reference to the sins of Israel from 
its youth, for the sense of the sins of the fathers, he thinks, 
sprang up, or at least was stronger, in post-exilic Judah. 
Perhaps he misses how such a sense of the deep-rooted 
power of inveterate evil will always attend a genuine effort 
of repentance. Whenever men seek to break sincerely 
with evil, they discover how old and strong is its grasp on 
human will and human life. Perhaps too, missing that, he 
fails to see how the sense of the sins of the fathers in post- 
exilic times is a theologumenon, invented or at least used to 
explain the disturbing fact of the national disaster. Men are 
suffering because their fathers sinned. Here, on the other 
hand, the utterance is not a theological phrase, nor is it 
used to explain anything. It is born out of bitter experi- 

- ence and it issues in moral lassitude. Because of it, let us 
lie down in our shame, for we have inherited evil and must 
learn to bear its fruit. 

If thou hast it in thy mind to return, to Me thou mayest 

return, says the prophet in God’s name (iv. 1), if thou wilt 
forsake thy false gods, do not go astray, wandering with no 
god, true or false. The people are conscious of the evil 
results which have come through forsaking God, but they 
have not the confidence nor the moral vigour to return to 
Him. Jeremiah sees that men may only be discouraged 
_ through such a repentance. They may have learned enough 
to break away from the past, but may have no hope for the 
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future. He would have them repent unto God, finding in 
such a repentance a new fountain of hope, because their 
repentance has removed the false in order to give place to 
the true. 

The oracle is full of tender and sympathetic understanding 
of the human conscience and will: but what I would 
emphasise as a means of interpreting the second oracle is 
the way in which it moves wholly on the plane of spiritual 
religion. The people are not urged to return to Jerusalem, 
or to reunite themselves to Judah, or to make or seek any 
change in their outward circumstances. Nor are they 


promised any of these benefits as the result of their repentance. 


But they are urged to return to Jahweh, with the implicit 
belief that they can find Him anywhere, and that, when 
they have found Him, the discovery will suffice. Nothing 
else is counted necessary, although such a discovery will 
produce its own results and raise its own questions. The 
teaching is on the same plane as the advice which Jeremiah 
gave to the men of Judah who had been carried captive 
to Babylonia. Build houses and seek the good of the coun- 
try into which Jahweh has caused you to be carried captive. 


There is no need to say that the practice of religion has been — 
made impossible, because the men are compelled to livein — 
a heathen land. It was Jahweh who caused them to be 
exiled there: and it may have been His will that thereby — 


they might discover how possible it was to be God-fearing 


men without Jerusalem. So far as true religion was con- — 
cerned, they did not absolutely need more than they had. — 
Jeremiah gives Israel here no promise of return from exile. 


He accepts for them the conditions of life which their God 
has appointed and urges that amid these their true life can 


continue. For they can find God where they are. 
This result casts light upon the second oracle, viz., iii. 6-18, 
and in particular helps to determine which of the verses can 
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be regarded as original and from Jeremiah’s lips. It has 
been widely recognised that all the verses cannot be original, 
but there has been no agreement as to which we are justified 
in rejecting. The oracle is definitely addressed to Judah 
and Jerusalem and is dated in the period of King Josiah, i.e., 
some time after Israel had been carried into exile and had 
ceased to have any national existence: and in it the prophet 
insists on how the calamities which have befallen the Nor- 
thern nation ought to have been laid to heart by Judah. 
Both kingdoms fell away from the pure worship of Jahweh ; 
both proved themselves unfaithful to their true mission. 
But Judah had also the opportunity to see and lay to heart 
the fearful warning which was contained in the punishment 
that fell on Israel. Because it had seen but had not rightly 
laid to heart the discipline of God, it was more guilty than 
its sister, more deserving of chastisement, less capable of 
reformation. The prophet emphasises his view of Judah’s | 
condition by a dramatic speech. Go, he says in the name of 
God, go and proclaim these words toward the north, and say, 
Return, thou backsliding Israel, unto Me,! I will not look in 
anger upon you.” The prophet cannot mean by these words 
to exhort Israel to return from exile, for he knows as well 
as any man that the power so to return is not in their own 
hands. Besides, he shows clearly in the following verse, 
verse 13, what kind of return he means: “only acknow- 
ledge thine iniquity, that thou hast transgressed against 
the Lord thy God.’”’ What he urges is that return which 
is always and everywhere within men’s power, that inward 
_ change of mind which is ever possible when men lay to 

heart the awful discipline of their God. And when he thus 
addresses the exiles of the north, he means that exiled and 


“12 Add oy from the LXX. It fell out because of its likeness to the 
conclusion of the preceding ow, 

? A dubious phrase : probably because it was doubtful in sense, 108 xb 
diy was added to make it clearer. 
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humbled Israel is more likely to listen than the self-satisfied 
Judah among which he lives. 

Duhm mocks lightly at the idea that Jeremiah could ever 
have uttered such a sentence as “Go and proclaim these 
words towards the north and say, Return, thou backsliding 
Israel.” He asks whether we are to suppose that the prophet 
really proposed to send messengers to the Israelite diaspora 
in order to carry such a message of hope; and he seems to 
think that, if the message in some such form failed to reach 
the ears of Israel, it was futile and wasted on the air. But 
Duhm fails there to recognise what elsewhere he has dwelt 
on so worthily, that Jeremiah was a great poet by God’s 
grace. He was not speaking to Israel, he was speaking to 
Jerusalem. He was aiming at the heart and conscience of 
the men among whom he was at work. I tell you, he says 
to the men who are congratulating themselves on having 
escaped the exile which befel their sister kingdom, that Israel 
is more capable of true repentance than you. Israel, hum- 
bled through its discipline, is more capable of listening to a 
word of the Lord, and more deserving to receive such. You 
count yourselves favoured of God because you have the 
temple still and the sacrifices. You think you have learned 
everything from your sister’s fate when you have made an 
improvement in your sacrifices. But, were Israel, scattered 
and ‘‘ peeled ’’ in the lands to which they have been brought, 
to return now to God, they would find Him. And the land 
of their captivity would become a place of communion with 
God as greatly as the temple ever was. So One greater 
than Jeremiah spoke of how many should come from the East 
and from the West and from the North and from the South, 
and should sit down in the Father’s house. And He did 
not speak it then to the distant lands of the earth : He spoke 
it to the men of Jerusalem. It was meant as a testimony 
to them of how accessible the Father was, and how men 
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could find their way to Him without the multiplied regula- 
tions of the Judaic ritual. At the time, under King Josiah, 
when Deuteronomy was making Jerusalem and the temple 
essential to a right faith, Jeremiah insisted that the one 
essential was a right repentance. And he urged that men 
who stood free where God’s judgments beat upon them were 
often more capable of such repentance than the men of 
Jerusalem who shut the thought of judgment out by ritual. 
Men could find God, though they never again were to see 
Jerusalem. 

To this large-hearted and wide promise a later generation 
added the sentences which extend from 140 to 18. 
Here the return to Jahweh, which Jeremiah has demanded 
because it was everywhere possible and always essential, 
is construed throughout as a return from exile, which was 
not in all men’s power and is not essential.1 And the 
promise to Israel becomes a promise of return from exile 
with a full share in the blessings of the future which are to 
fall to the lot of Judah. 

The added section falls hopelessly out of line with the fun- 
damental idea of the original oracle. Jeremiah was preach- 
ing to Judah, and he told them plainly that they were worse 
than Israel and why they were worse. The supplementer 
counts it enough for the future blessedness of Israel that it 
should be associated with Judah in Jerusalem: so sure 
is he of the blessedness of Judah and of the holiness of 
Jerusalem. With singular naiveté he promises that Israel- 
ites shall come, one from a city and two from a family, and 
I will bring you to Zion. Not only does he betray how he 
lives at a time when the Northern diaspora has settled 
among the nations of its exile, so that it has become impos- 
sible to expect that all the exiles will leave their homes to 


1 Practically 1)’, which Jeremiah used in a moral and spiritual sense, 
is construed in a physical. 
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seek Zion, and so that merely a few sporadic individuals are 
likely now to make any great venture of faith. But he 
fails to recognise how Jeremiah, with his view of Judah 
as worse than Israel newly and strongly expressed, could 
never have counted it a blessing for Israel to be brought 
into association with Judah, unless Judah had deeply 
amended its ways. 

The supplementer lives at a time when Jewish exiles have 
found their way back to Zion, and, having made a sacrifice 
for their faith, count their abode at the city a blessing in 
itself. But the returned are few, so few as to be scarce 
deserving to be called a nation. God, who has brought ~ 
them back, will increase them, Israel and Judah together. ἢ 
So numerous will they become that they will require a larger Ὶ 
sanctuary to which they may gather for their worship. — 
That seems to be the reason for introducing a reference to — 
the ark in verse 16. The ark was but a small affair, since ~ 
it admitted the approach of a trifling number of worshippers. — 
To accommodate the increased crowd of worshippers, who ἡ 
come, not only from an enlarged nation but from all the — 
peoples who are to seek the shrine, all Jerusalem shall be- — 
come i)" NDD, the throne of Jahweh. It shall receive the — 
name and the sanctity which were once attached to the ark. i 

Professor Peake has sought to rescue verse 16, which q 
speaks of the ark as forsaken and no longer counted a throne ὃ 
of God, for Jeremiah, on the ground that it is wholly in a 
agreement with his line of thinking and worthy of the 
prophet. But I fear he has ignored the definite statement 
that the ark shall not be remade,—a phrase which implies, — 
not only that it had already been made, but also that it had — 
been destroyed. Now, while it is true that we know ver ἂν 
little of a definite kind about the fate of the ark, we have no 


1 One notes in passing how common that troubled question and answer ἣ 
are in the post-exilic literature. tht 
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reason to suppose that it was destroyed before the ruin of 
the temple. To speak of its being remade seems to imply a 
time after the destruction by Nebuchadrezzar. Besides, 
Professor Peake is compelled to ignore the connexion in 
which the prediction about the ark stands with the other 
which foretells the new sanctity of all Jerusalem. It may 
be worthy of Jeremiah to say that men can, and shall learn 
to, do without an ark; but, if the reason given for their 
being able and willing to do without a holy ark is that they 
shall have a city, holy for the same reasons as made the ark 
holy, I am not sure that the worthiness is quite so clear. 
Nor can any one who has understood Jeremiah imagine 
him writing to exalt the holiness of Jerusalem. 

The conclusion of the oracle smacks of the late post- 
exilic period. It shows how the introduction of Deutero- 
nomy with its half acceptance of the principles of the great 
prophets rendered men incapable of understanding the true 
greatness of the claims and promises which these prophets 
originally uttered. The half-truth is ever the enemy of the 
whole. Deuteronomy made a temple and a city essential 
to the true faith. Men could not therefore believe that the 
promise of Jahweh to Israel had taken full effect unless 
Israel received an entry into and a place in Jerusalem. 
Otherwise their sacrifices remained illegitimate, and their 
service of God was impoverished. Jeremiah had believed that 
men, wherever their lot was cast, could by a right repentance 
find an abundant entry into that city of God which is be- 
yond the uncertainty of time. 

When one remembers that the oracle was uttered in the 
time of Josiah, one recognises that it is Jeremiah’s quiet 
witness for a greater thing than the priests were planning. 
Men honestly believed that they were learning the awful 
lessons of Israel’s outward and inward collapse. They had 
abolished the worship on the high places and the services 
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which led men astray from Jahweh. They had purified 
the outward observances of their own religion. But they 
had succeeded in making the temple where these obser- 
vances were practised a necessity, and Jerusalem, where 
alone they could be legitimately offered, an essential. 

In reality, says Jeremiah, Judah is more corrupt than 
Israel. It has not purified its inward life and its outward 
social conduct from the vices which brought God’s judgment 
on its sister nation. It has not surrendered its whole life 
to the searching and hallowing influences of religion. Be- 
cause it has not done so, it cannot understand how simple 
are the requirements of that religion and how much there is 
which its followers cando without. If Israel were to do this 
now in the distant land to which in God’s providence they 
have been brought, they would not need to desire any return 
to the holy land, for the God to whom they surrendered 
themselves would make the land of their banishment holy. 
Life there would become not merely possible, but high and 
blessed. Let men submit themselves to the discipline of 
God and seek Him where they are: they shall not find their 
life empty or mean. It can be a life of inward peace and 
outward strength, because sustained by the unfailing help 
of God. 

Apam C. WELCH. 
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THE PLAINT OF WISDOM IN MATTHEW XXIII. 
34-39. 


In the recent volume of Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem (1911) edited by Professor Sanday, an admirable 
criticism of Harnack’s contribution to the problem of the 
Second Source entitled Spriiche wnd Reden Jesu (Engl. 
The Sayings of Jesus, 1908) is furnished by Canon B. H. 
Streeter. Perhaps the best of his five essays dealing with 
this source known as Q (i.e. the double tradition, or material 
employed in common by St. Matthew and St. Luke, but not 
found in St. Mark) is that entitled ‘‘ On the Original Order 
of Q.” In this his demonstration is complete that St. 
Matthew, and not St. Luke, as argued by Harnack, is 
responsible for by far the greater number of displacements 
from the original order, and that 


it was Matthew’s method deliberately to set about to combine and 
rearrange into set discourses on related topics matter which he found 
dispersed, if by so doing he could present it more effectively. ... 
Luke has precisely the opposite tendency, a reluctance to part 
from the order and arrangement of his sources. 


The portion of this statement which deals with the 
method of St. Luke we should prefer to express differently, 
attributing to him only a tendency to draw from his sources 
an order in keeping with his purpose as a historian, i.e. 
geographical and chronological rather than the topical order 
of St. Matthew, often by unwarranted inference and to the 
detriment of the order of the source. Our partial dissent, 
however, should not detract from the hearty approval 
we desire to express on the main issue. It calls nevertheless 
for some justification, and this may properly take the form 
of a criticism of Professor Streeter’s attempted rebuttal of 


1 Op. cit., p. 151. 
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Harnack’s argument from the separation by St. Luke into 
two parts (Luke xi. 49-51 and xiii. 34 f.) of “a quotation 
from an apocryphal Jewish writing, wherein they (the words 
of Matt. xxiii. 34-38) were spoken by the Wisdom of God.” 
On all principal points of this particular discussion we 
cannot but feel that Harnack is in the right and Streeter 
hopelessly wrong. St. Luke is here responsible for disar- 
rangement of the order of Q. Nevertheless the inferences 
of Harnack are not warranted. St. Matthew’s order is not 
more authentic because St. Luke’s is found less so ; but 
when account is taken of the probable reason for the 
historian-evangelist’s proceeding we shall obtain most 
instructive light upon his method, and (on the whole) 
confirmation of Streeter’s conclusions. 

As Harnack points out St. Luke (Luke xi. 49) describes the 
author of the plaint against the murderers of God’s messen- 
gers as “the Wisdom of God.” He justly adds that Jesus 
could not have said that He was sending forth prophets 
and wise men (h’kamim) and scribes. Also that the con- 
nexion is very close between the complaint against those 
who had stained the very “ sanctuary ” and “ altar ” with 
the blood of God’s messengers (ver. 34-36) and the warning 
to Jerusalem that her “ house ” is now to be left desolate 
(vers. 37-38). 


It is therefore in itself very probable that these words also belong 
to the quotation, and that it is accordingly Wisdom which says: 
ποσάκις ἠθέλησα ἐπισυναγαγεῖν τὰ τέκνα σου. It is Wisdom herself 
who, by sending forth prophets, wise men and scribes who had been 
slain by Jerusalem, had in vain essayed this gathering together of 
the children of Jerusalem.’ 


We must yield full assent to Harnack’s remark at this 
point that 
Harnack, Spriiche u. Reden, Engl. Transl. Sayings of Jesus, 1908, 


p. 168. 
2 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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If ascribed to our Lord this ποσάκις, together with the lament 
over the murdered prophets, wise men and scribes whom He is 
supposed to have sent, hangs in the air—is indeed impossible. 


It is not the marks of a style differing from Q (ὃν τρόπον 
for ὡς, verbs compounded with two prepositions) which 
ultimately determine our judgment on this point, but the 
figure applied to the agent of God in the sending of His 
messengers to wayward Israel. The hovering of the Spirit 
of Jehovah over Jerusalem with the tenderness of a bird 
over its nestlings is a favourite figure of Hebrew poetry. 
We need only recall 


He shall cover thee with his pinions 
And under His wings shalt thou take refuge, 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler.? 


Especially in lyric Wisdom is the figure a favourite to 
express the yearning of the divine Spirit over Israel, who 
receives the revelation as a trust to enlighten the ends of 
the earth. Take as an example Israel’s* song in Ode Sal. 
XXViil. 
As the wings of doves over their nestlings 


And the mouth of their nestlings toward their mouth 
So also are the wings of the Spirit over my heart. 


It is hard to imagine Jesus applying to his personal 
activity in sending missionaries the figure 


How often would I have gathered thy children together 
Even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings. 


When applied to his actual physical presence the figure 
of the mother-bird would verge on the grotesque, even if it 
had not already been reserved by long usage to a sacred and 

Invisible Presence. Harnack is therefore certainly right in 

1 Ibid. 2 Ps. xci. 4. 

% Verses 10-17 show that the speaker is the persecuted Servant (Israel) 


who nevertheless fulfils his mission of bearing the water of life to his per. 
secutors. 
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maintaining that the speaker is the grieved Spirit of the 
divine Wisdom. 

Our dissent from Harnack begins with the words which 
now follow: 


Thus according to the intention of Q, our Lord’s own words first 
begin with λέγω [yap] ὑμῖν, οὐ μή pe ἴδητε x.7.A. (St. Matt. xxiii, 
39; St Luke xiii. 35). 


This in our judgment is as great a misapprehension as 
that of Streeter. The speaker no more changes in verse 39. 
than in verse 38. It is still the divine Spirit of Wisdom, as — 
before. It is She and not Jesus whose abode is the holy — 
“house,” and who gives warning that She will now forsake _ 
it, not to return until her messengers receive other treat-_ 
ment. But in justice to Harnack we must append also the 
lucid note attached at this point of his argument :— 


The history of this passage is accordingly as follows: In Q St. 4 
Matthew xxiii. 34-38 was given as a quotation used by our Lord to ~ 
give force to what He was saying, to which verse 39 was appended — 
as a real utterance of our Lord Himself. This caused some un- — 
certainty in regard to the limits of the quotation. The result was — 
that St. Matthew did not treat it as a quotation at all, but trans- 3 
formed the whole passage into an original discourse of our Lord ᾿ 
(and yet with the help of St. Luke we can still detect in διὰ τοῦτος 
a trace of what has been obliterated), while St. Luke has broken 
off the quotation directly before the appeal to Jerusalem, and, 
omitting the latter here, has given it a different place as a saying 
of our Lord Himself. If this explanation is correct, then it furt 
follows that St. Luke has torn asunder verses which stood together 
in Q. This is important ; for we see that it is not always the case 
that St. Matthew has arbitrarily combined passages from Q which 
did not stand together in that source, but that on the contrary St. 
Luke also has separated passages which were in juxtaposition. 


The inference as to Lukan method is indeed important 
It must not be overlooked or forgotten. But even more 
important than the fact is the occasion. We need to ob- — 
serve and account for the change in which St. Matthew “ag 


1 Sayings, p. 169. Ὕ 
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St. Luke coincide, viz., the transformation of the whole 
(so Matt.) or the latter part (so Luke) of an utterance of the 
* Wisdom of God ” into a (fulfilled) saying of our Lord Him- 
self. This coincidence of the two later synoptists in the 
modification of Q is the most instructive point of all, and 
it is so obscured by Harnack’s misapprehension of the speaker 
of verse 39 (=Luke xiii. 35) as to pass entirely out of 
consideration. 

A minor correction in Streeter’s statement of the case 
will offer a good point of departure. The Plaint of Wisdom 
in Matthew xxiii. 34 ff. is not, and is not assumed to be, as 
Streeter declares (p. 162), “ὁ quotation from a lost work 
entitled the ‘ Wisdom of God.’” This is not the title of a 
book but the title of the divine Spirit understood to speak 
in that later type of Jewish and Hellenistic literature known 
as the Hokmah literature, or writings of the ‘‘ wise-men.”’ 
Well known examples are the Wisdom of Jesus ben-Sirach 
and the Wisdom of Solomon. Early Christian writers 
habitually quote from the books comprised in this group as 
the utterance of ‘ All-virtuous Wisdom ’ (πωνάρετος σοφία), 
indicating by the adjective the ‘fullness’ (πλήρωμα) of the 
Spirit, the Spirit which is the source of all charismatic gifts. 
A complete parallel to the Lukan form of quotation appears 
in the nearly contemporary Epistle to the Corinthians by 
Clement of Rome (95 4.D.), who quotes the kindred Plaint 
of Wisdom of Proverbs i. 23-33 as follows :— 

Thus saith the all-virtuous Wisdom: ‘ Behold I will pour out for 
you a saying of My breath, and I will teach you My word. Because 
I called and ye obeyed not, and I held out words and ye heeded not 
but made My counsels of none effect, and were disobedient unto My 
reproofs ; therefore I also will laugh at your destruction, and will 
rejoice over you when ruin cometh upon you, and when confusion 
overtaketh you suddenly, and your overthrow is at hand like a 
whirlwind, or when anguish and beleaguerment come upon you. 
For it shall be when ye call upon Me yet will I not hear you. Evil 


men shall seek Me and shall not find Me: for they hated wisdom 
VOL. X. 32 
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and chose not the fear of the Lord, neither would they give heed 
unto My counsels, but mocked at My reproofs. Therefore they shal] 
eat the fruits of their own way, and shall be filled with their own 
ungodliness. For because they wronged babes they shall be slain; 
and inquisition shall destroy the ungodly. But he that heareth Me 
shall dwell safely trusting in hope, and shall be quiet from fear of 
all evil.’ 


It may have been this Plaint of Wisdom, the grieved 
Spirit of God, in Proverbs i. 23-33, which was before the 
mind of the author of the story of the martyrdom of James 
as related by Hegesippus (Euseb. H.#. IL. xxiii. and IV. 
xxii.).2 At all events the literary formula is very common, 
appearing again in Christianised form in Log. III. of the 
Oxyrhynchus Fragment :— 


I stood in the midst of the world 

And in the flesh was I seen of them, 

And I found all men drunken 

And none found I athirst among them. 
And my soul grieveth over the sons of men 
Because they are blind in their heart, 
Destitute, and know not their own poverty. 


In spite of the superscription “‘ Jesus saith ” this poetic 
extract is an unmistakable Wisdom plaint, as is proved 
by language and style.* In pre-Christian form we have a 
typical example in Hth. Enoch xiii. 


Wisdom came to make her dwelling among the children of men and 
found no dwelling-place, 


Then Wisdom returned to her place and took her seat among the — Ἢ 


angels. 
And Unrighteousness (Folly) came forth from her chambers, 


And she found those whom she sought not and dwelt with them 


(Welcome) as rain in a desert, and dew on a thirsty land. 
1 Clem. R. ad Cor. Ivii. 


2 Note the phrases predicting ‘beleaguerment’ and ‘overthrow,’ 


“hating wisdom.’ ‘ wronging babes,’ and especially ‘‘ Therefore they shall 
eat the fruit of their own way,” combined in H.Z. II. xxiii. 15 with Is. iii. 10. 

3 See Von Norden, Antike Kunst-prosa, and Agnostos Theos. The figure 
of incarnate Wisdom (cf. Baruch iii. 37) appearing upon earth, vainly 
seeking to rouse men from drunken stupor (νήψατε), and offering light 
and living water is characteristic of this Hellenistic type of literature. 
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The almost stereotyped outline of these Plaints of Wisdom, 
whereof we have so many examples both Christianised and 
pre-Christian, is a further proof of the assertion of Harnack 
that “50. Luke has torn asunder verses which stood to- 
gether ”—for Wisdom’s threat of withdrawal (“‘ Ye shall 
not see me ”’) is the normal and logical sequel to the reproach 
(“I sent prophets ...and ye slew them’’). But the 
outline proves more than this. It also proves that Harnack 
himself has misconceived the sense in treating Wisdom’s 
warning of withdrawal as the beginning of “ our Lord’s own 
words.” The misconception is excusable seeing it is pre- 
cisely what both St. Matthew and St. Luke had done before 
him, and the compiler of the Oxyrhynchus Logia after them. 
Still it is critically regrettable because precisely here lies 
the chief importance of the passage for all critical enquiry. 
For we may adopt it as a guiding principle that the two later 
Synoptists would hardly coincide in a manner so curiously 
combining likeness and difference were it not for a common 
disturbing element; and this disturbing element can be 
shown to be the influence of Mark upon both. 

The original meaning of the poem, as the literary parallels 
show, is that Wisdom, the aggrieved Spirit of Jehovah, 
wounded and insulted in the person of her persecuted 
messengers, the prophets, the sages (h’kamim), and the 
scribes, declares her impending withdrawal. The sanc- 
tuary, stained with the blood of the righteous, shall now be 
forsaken of her presence. It is doomed to lie desolate until 
a repentant people shall receive Jehovah’s messengers with 
blessing instead of cursing and slaughter—until they shall 
say, Blessed is Jehovah’s messenger; ‘blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’ The essence of the 
change of sense effected in curiously differing ways by St. 
Matthew and St. Luke is that each makes this Warning of 
. Wisdom “an original discourse of our Lord.” By St. Mat- 
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thew it is made to look forward to Hissecond Coming. By 
St. Luke it is taken as Jesus’ prediction of his own Tri- 
umphal Entry into Jerusalem. 

Why then should St. Luke do this, seeing the poem mani- 
festly looks forward to a permanent restoration of Wisdom 
to her “ house” ; whereas the Triumphal Entry has become 
almost a classic instance of the fickleness of Jerusalem’s 
children ? There can scarcely be any other explanation 
than that he is influenced by the close correspondence in 
language between the Markan story of the Triumphal Entry 
and the Warning of Wisdom in Q. 


Q Marx xi. 1-10. 
O Jerusalem which killeth the And when they draw nigh unto 
prophets and stoneth them that Jerusalem . . . many spread 


are sent unto her. ... Behold their garments upon the way; 


your house is left unto you deso- 
late ; for I say unto you Ye shall 
not see me henceforth, till ye 
shall say, 

Blessed is he that cometh in 


and others branches which they 
had cut from the fields. And 
they that went before, and they 
that followed, cried, Hosanna; 
Blessed is he that cometh in the 


the name of the Lord. name of the Lord, 
Neither Harnack nor Streeter will quarrel with my con- 
tention in a former comment on Mark xi. 9! that 


The representation is that now Jerusalem . fulfils the word of 
Jesus (Q, Matt. xxiii. 39=Luke xiii. 35). 


Both these scholars will be disposed to admit at least the — 
possibility that St Mark has received the suggestion for his 
picture of Zion Welcoming her King from the Q source; 
for both admit St. Mark’s probable use of Q elsewhere. 
Others, however, find great difficulty in admitting so meagre 
a use, and Wellhausen even maintains that the relation must 
be reversed, making Q dependent on Mark. Thus far our 


1 Beginnings of Gospel Story, 1909, ad loc. 
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argument is independent of the question of the relation of 
Mark to Q, but a little further consideration of the context 
on both sides may help to decide both the debated ques- 
tions. 

Omitting from present consideration the group of Debates 
in the Temple (Mark xii. 13-37), which have no necessary 
connexion with Jerusalem, and are generally admitted to be 
derived from a source of their own,! also the brief uncon- 
nected story of the Widow’s Mites, which apparently formed 
no part of the Mark employed by St. Matthew, the Markan 
sequence of events in Jerusalem is as follows: 


1. Triumphal Entry. 

2. Purging of Temple (enclosed in Fig-tree incident). 

3. Answer to the Authorities’ Challenge by Appeal to 
John’s Baptism. 

4, Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 

5. Woes upon the Scribes. 

6. Doom upon the Sanctuary. 


If Streeter is correct (as we hold) in regarding the Parable 
of the Fig-tree (Luke xiii. 6-9) as derived from Q (St. 
Matthew having in this case preferred to follow Mark),? 
every one of these six contexts of Mark has nearer or 
remoter connexion with Q. 

Of (1), the Triumphal Entry, we have already spoken. 

(2) The Purging of the Temple, which from the his- 
torian’s point of view is the authentic nucleus of the whole 
group, cannot be paralleled from Q, but St. Mark has en- 
closed it (after a plan characteristic of his Gospel) in a setting 


1 See Wendt, Lehre Jesu, 1886, p. 28 f. 

2 Oxford Studies, pp. 193 ff. and 206. Streeter holds that Luke xiii. 
1-13 belonged to a Lukan “collection of parables’’ perhaps contained 
only in the form of Q employed by him and not in St. Matthew’s.’ He 
thinks xiii. 6-9 “‘ may, as some have suspected, be the original of which 
Mark’s story of the Cursing of the Fig Tree is a later variant.” 
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which may at least be said to have affinities with Q, and 
in its Lukan context is connected with a warning of Jeru- 
salem (Luke xiii. 1-9). 

(3) The Challenge to Jesus for his Authority is paralleled 
by Ὁ (Matt. xxi. 28-32=Luke vii. 29f.), another instance 
of a Q passage apparently retained by St. Matthew in its 
original context, but treated by St. Luke most cavalierly, 
both as to text and context. Yet to prove identity with the 
Q narrative it is only needful to observe that in all three 
Synoptics the special point appealed to is the effect of the 
Baptism of John upon the publicans and sinners. The 
blindness of the spiritual leaders to this “‘ Sign from heaven ”’ 
disqualifies them to pass upon Jesus’ authority. 

(4) The authenticity of the Markan parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen has long been questioned, on the just ground 
that it is more an allegory than a parable, and places Jesus 
in the attitude of openly representing himself to the temple 
authorities as the supreme messenger of God, the ‘‘ Beloved 
Son,” whose murder by them will bring the final overthrow. 
So clear an intimation, clearly understood (Mark xii. 12), 
of Jesus’ messianic claims could not have been overlooked 
at the shortly subsequent trial. But to recognise the trans- 
forming touch of the evangelist assimilating in detail pre- 
diction to event as in the case of the Forewarnings of the 
Cross (Mark viii. 31; ix. 31; x. 33f.), is not to admit 
fabrication. To understand completely the procedure of 
St. Mark we need only place side by side the Plaint of 
Wisdom from Q, remembering how in Matthew the Q parable 
of the Two Sons commanded to “ work to-day in the vine- 
yard,” together with the reproach for rejection of the message 
of John the martyred prophet, is inserted between the two 
Markan paragraphs of the Challenge to Jesus for his Au- 
thority (Matt. xxi. 23-27) and the Wicked Husbandmen 
(xxi. 33-46). 
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Q 

Therefore behold I send unto 
you prophets and wise men and 
scribes ; some of them ye shall 
kill and crucify; and some of 
them shall ye scourge in your 
synagogues and persecute from 
city to city. ...O Jerusalem, 
which killeth the prophets and 
stoneth them that are sent unto 
her. .. . That upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed 
on the earth from the blood of 
Abel the righteous unto the blood 
of Zechariah, whom ye slew be- 
tween the sanctuary and the 
altar. . . . Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate. For I 
say unto you, Ye shall not see 
me henceforth till ye shall say : 
Blessed is he, etc. 


Mark xii. 1-9. 

And he began to speak unto 
them (the challengers) in par- 
ables. A man planted a vine- 
yard. . . . And at the season he 
sent to the husbandmen a ser- 
vant that he might receive of 
the fruits of the vineyard. And 
they took him and scourged him, 
and sent him away empty. And 
again he sent another and him 
they beat (?) and handled shame- 
fully. And he sent another, 
and him they killed ; and many 
others beating some, and killing 
some. He had yet one, a Be- 
loved Son: he sent him last, 
saying, They will reverence my 
son. ... And they took him 
and killed him and cast him out 
of the vineyard. What there- 
fore will the lord of the vineyard 
do ? he will come and destroy 
the husbandmen, and will give 
the vineyard to others. 


(5) The Woes upon the Scribes (Mark xii. 38-40) would 


of itself be not more significant of the employment of Q 
than the many radically abbreviated echoes of Q-discourses 
which characterise Mark. Its relation to the full discourse 
of Matthew xxiii. 4, 13, 23, 25, 27, 29, 30-32,=—Luke xi. 
46, 52, 42, 39, 44, 47, 48, 52, is similar to that of Mark i. 7, 8, 
Mark i. 13, Mark iii. 23-30, Mark viii. 12, and the like, to 
the corresponding fuller Q-discourses. The really important 
point is the sequence. In Mark as in Matthew and Luke the 
Woes upon the Scribes stands bound together with the Plaint 
of Wisdom (Wicked Husbandmen) on the one side, and the 
Doom of the Sanctuary on the other. 

For (6), the so-called Little Apocalypse of Mark xiii., is 
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in substance simply an expansion of the Warning of Wisdom 
in her plaint: ‘‘ Behold your house is left unto you for- 
saken.”’ St. Mark has omitted the saying (though he twice 
later refers to it) on destroying and rebuilding the sanctuary 
in three days. We may imagine it to have followed in the 
Q source in connexion with the quotation (Mark xii. 10 f.) 
“The stone which the builders rejected the same was made 
the head of the corner.” It is also highly probable (in our 
judgment) that the incident of Jesus’ tears over Jerusalem 
(Luke xix. 41-44) is an earlier fragment of the same source, 
though its omission by St. Matthew as well as by St. Mark 
(see, however, Mark xiii. 2) deprives us of the means of 
identifying its derivation. But to prove the dependence of 
the Markan Passion story upon Q these mere possibilities 
need not be considered. The point by which the last link 
in the sequence of six correspondences may be proved is the 
fact that the starting-point of this whole eschatological 
discourse, the one great agglutination which St. Mark 
attempts, is the desolation of the ‘“ house,”’ while its goal is 
the return of the divine Agent to a people prepared for 
Him, 

In view of the acknowledged peculiarities of the Markan 
employment of Q none save the few who entirely refuse to 
admit the relation will be blind to it in this sequence of six 
connected Q sections. But if this be admitted the conse- 
quences are momentous. 

1. The most generally acceptable will be the necessary 
inference that the dependence is on the side of St. Mark. 

It is absolutely insupposable that the Q quotation of the 
Wisdom of God could have been framed with reference to 
St. Mark’s account of the Triumphal Entry. Per contra 


1 On the purpose, character and date of Mark xiii. see Bacon, “‘ The 
Apocalyptic Chapter of the Synoptic Gospels’ in Journ. of Bibl. Lit., 
xxviii. 1 (1909). 


+ 
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the recognition by St. Mark in the Plaint of Wisdom of an 
echo of Psalm cxviii. 26 (“‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord ”’) might very easily lead to St. Mark’s 
expansion of the quotation to include (however inappro- 
priately to the Wisdom-plaint) a part of the preceding verse 
(“ Hosanna,” Psalm exviii. 25). St. Mark, while avoiding 
larger excerpts from Q, takes special pains to point out 
the coincidences of the closing scenes of the ministry with 
Passover, and would be quick to notice and make the most 
of this application of the Great Hallel. If literary relation 
really exists no question can longer remain that it is St. 
Mark who adapts the Plaint of Wisdom to his own use, and 
not vice versa. 

2. Much more inconvenient will be our second inference 
to the many critics (including both Harnack and Streeter) 
who have committed themselves (usually with great em- 
phasis) to the view that the Q document entirely lacked 
any account of the Passion. For we are obliged to infer, 
even against the great authority of Harnack, that ‘‘ the 
geographical horizon of Q ”’ was not “ bounded by Galilee,’’! 
and that the theory is simply due to misconception which 
conceives the source to have been 


a compilation of discourses and sayings of our Lord, the arrange- 
ment of which has no reference to the Passion, with an horizon which 
is as good as absolutely bounded by Galilee, without any clearly 
discernible bias, whether apologetic, didactic, ecclesiastical, national, 
or anti-national.? 


On the contrary the aim of this primitive source must 
have been as intensely apologetic and anti-Jewish as that 
of any of our Gospels. From its narrative of the anti- 
nationalistic Preaching of John and of the Temptation of 
the ‘‘ Son of God ” to follow an wn-Christian ideal of messiah- 


1 Harnack, Sayings, p. 168. * Ibid. p. 171. 
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ship, down to its great Discourse on the Question of John’s 
Disciples Q is concerned primarily with the nature of Jesus’ 
ministry as ὦ whole, its “ mighty works,” its effect upon the 
“‘publicans and sinners,” its ‘“‘ glad tidings to the poor,” 
its rejection by the great. The whole career of Jesus is 
depicted as meeting a certain clearly conceived messianic 
ideal. Moreover that ideal is the Isaian suffering Servant, 
as in the great Pauline summary of “the mind of Christ ”’ 
(Phil. ii. 5-11). A priort it would be impossible that an 
evangelist with such a purpose should write without refer- 
ence to the Passion. In point of fact indications are not 
wanting that the story was traced down at least to the 
institution of the Eucharist as the Covenant of the Kingdom 
(διατίθεμαι ὑμῖν βασιλείαν, «.7.r., Luke xxii. 29-30=Matt. 
xix. 28), and we now see that it appealed to divine authority 
(though the scripture quoted is not canonical) to prove that 
the rejection and martyrdom of Jesus were in accordance 
with the foreknowledge and counsel of God and would 
ultimately be reversed after the “ turning again ” of Israel. 

It is true that the Isaian ideal appears in Q in the later 
adaptation of the Wisdom writers. Jesus’ career is accord- 
ingly depicted as that of the Revealing Son in whom Re- 
demptive Wisdom has taken up her abode (that She may 
reveal to her ‘“‘ babes” and “children” the unknown 
Father (Matt. xi. 25-27=Luke x. 21-22), and this involves 
a presentation very largely under the form of great didactic 
discourses. But the notion that the Q discourses were 
“ arranged with no reference to the Passion,” and that there 
was no narrative outline culminating in the great rejection, 


is an illusion due in part to a mistaken interpretation of - 


certain phrases of Papias wrongly applied to this source, 
but more particularly due to certain great displacements 
of Q material by both St. Matthew and St. Luke, though in 
some instances we have reason to think St. Mark was 


«το ένα ro eae Bane rAlowner ΥῪ pat Fe PS 
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Present limitations forbid enlargements upon the com- 
plicated problem of the order and contents of Q, but if the 
evidence here adduced avails to prove in any degree the 
dependence of Mark in the series of Q sections already 
considered, then we already possess the proof that its 
horizon was not “‘ bounded by Galilee” and that its dis- 
courses were “arranged with reference to the Passion.’’ 

The agreement of St. Mark with St. Matthew as to the 
occasion and setting of the Woes upon the Scribes and Doom 
upon the Sanctuary would be decisive against St. Luke, 
even if it were not intrinsically an extreme improbability 
that a source whose horizon was bounded by Galilee should 
make its climax a quotation denouncing Jerusalem (!) as 
guilty of the blood of God’s messengers. Manifestly St. 
Matthew’s location for the Plaint, considering the career 
of Jesus as a whole, is precisely where it ought to stand. 
For literary effectiveness the quoted warning of “‘ the Wis- 
dom of God ”’ should form the last words of Jesus’ public 
utterance after his Woes upon the spiritual leaders of Israel 
who have rejected and are already plotting to kill him. 
In combination with Mark it should stand immediately 
before the explanation to the inner circle of disciples of the 
impending overthrow of the temple and Parousia. St. 
Matthew has therefore made the least possible change in 
merely suppressing the words ‘‘ Wherefore also the Wisdom 
of God saith,” leaving the quotation to occupy its original 
place. But the suppression of the reference which trans- 
forms the Spirit’s warning of doom and prediction of return 
into a personal prophecy of Jesus himself is already a long 
step in the direction of the Markan effort to make of it a 
fulfilled prophecy of Jesus of the overthrow of sanctuary 
and city. We observe, however, that in the source the Plaint 
served the purpose of bringing the whole career of Jesus, 
especially the fruitless appeal to Jerusalem which formed 
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its climax, under the apologetic category of a fulfilment of the 
counsel of God.1 All had been according to the saying of 
all-virtuous Wisdom, and the quotation, if it did not close — 
the entire work, will at least have closed the whole record 
of a public ministry which culminated in rejection and 
martyrdom in Jerusalem.® “; 

How then was it possible for St. Luke, the historian- 
evangelist, to perpetrate so fateful a transposition? The 
question involves the larger one of the marked absence from 
the Passion narratives of St. Matthew and Luke of deviations 
from Mark attributable to Q. This single consideration 
leads Harnack to his surprising conclusion, expressed with 
so much emphasis, that the Q source contained no reference — 
to the Passion. It also leads the careful verifiers of his — 
results in the Oxford Studies to the same conclusion. The © 
question is much too large for determination here: We 
must be content to recall the qualification already made in 
our general assent to Streeter’s results. The effort of St. 
Luke is to obtain from his sources a chronological and 
geographical outline. But two causes operate against him: — 
(1) an exaggerated respect for the order of St. Mark, which 
is frequently quite unchronological ; (2) an extreme subordi- 
nation in Q of narrative outline to didactic aims, leaving 
open to the later evangelist many conjectural transpositions - 
suggested by the contents of the discourse. That St. Luke 
has availed himself of this opportunity is susceptible in at 
least one case of absolute proof. It was probably but one 
instance out of many which have wrought havoe with the 
original order. Analogous considerations affect the question 
of the meagre traces of Q in the Judzan ministry. Into this 
we cannot now enter. We may suggest, however, that the 


1 Cf Acts ii. 23, iii. 18, xiii. 27, ete. . 
* This is of course explicitly required by Luke xiii. 31-33. Unfortu- 
nately we here again lack the means of proving derivation from the Q- 
source. 
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example of St. Mark, who takes the lead in subdividing the 
ministry into a Galilean period of public teaching and a 
Judean period mainly restricted to the story of the Passion, 
would have very great (probably excessive) authority with 
both St. Matthew and St. Luke. If therefore anecdotes 
such as the Demand for a Sign from Heaven in Galilee 
(Mark viii. 11-13), which forms so singular a parallel with 
the similar demand in Jerusalem (Mark xii. 27-33),! were 
recognised in the former case but not in the latter as the 
same incident as Q’s (Matt. xii. 38-39, 41-42 =—Luke xi. 16, 
29-32), the supposedly Petrine authority of St. Mark would 
almost inevitably outweigh that of Q with both the later 
synoptists, perhaps to the detriment of the historical order, 
and certainly to the general effect of throwing incidents of 
Q’s Judean narrative into the Galilean division. 
Returning to the particular instance under discussion, 
it should be already apparent that in their treatment of 
Q’s quoted Plaint of Wisdom St. Matthew and St. Luke 
have both been affected by St. Mark. St. Matthew merely 
transforms it into a warning by Jesus of his own departure 
and return. St. Luke, however, regards it as making definite 
prediction of Jesus’ own reception on his visit to Jerusalem 
at the fatal Passover. This is made certain by the separa- 
tion of the two strophes of the Plaint, the latter half being 
inserted after the Threat from Herod (Luke xiii. 31-32) : 


In that very hour there came certain Pharisees, saying to him, 
Get thee out, and go hence: for Herod would fain killthee. And he 
said unto them, Go, and say unto that fox, Behold, I cast out devils 
and perform cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I am 
perfected. Howbeit I must go on my way to-day and to-morrow and 
the day following, for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem. 


Whether this passage be (as we believe) part of the Q 


1 The section vii. 31—viii. 26 forms a secondary element in Mark, largely 
duplicating adjoining material. 
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document, or not, its last clause (“a prophet cannot perish 
out of Jerusalem ”’) offered to St. Luke a most tempting 
point of attachment for the second strophe of the Plaint, 
the strophe beginning “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killeth the prophets.”” And St. Luke has succumbed to the 
temptation. Certainly incorrect as it was, the connexion 
was made, and the point of view thus taken becomes irre- 
trievable. Once assume that the warning: “ Ye shall not 
see me until ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord”’ looks forward to Jesus’ Passover visit 
to Jerusalem and ipso facto the preceding plaint must be 


referred to rejection im Galilee. St. Luke has had the ~ 


courage of his convictions. Not the Plaint only, but the 
Woes on Pharisees and Scribes, with which all forms of the 
tradition connect it, is also removed. The concurrent 
witness of Mark and Matthew, agreeing with the intrinsic 
evidence, is decisive in favour of the Jerusalem setting as 
the original. St. Luke, however, now makes it form the 
close of the Galilean ministry (Luke xi. 37-54), and even 


follows it with farewell exhortations to the Twelve to — 


fearless acknowledgment in face of persecution with promise 
of the Spirit as Advocate (xii. 1-12), a section properly placed 


by our fourth evangelist in the final discourse of the upper 
room (John xvi. 1-15). The context only ends with an — 


eschatological discourse (Luke xii. 35—xiii. 9) whose closing 
paragraphs give strong indications of Jerusalem as the scene 
of utterance, and which is independent both of the eschato- 


logical discourse in Luke xvii. 20-37 and of the Markan in © 


Luke xxi. 


1 The discourse on “ Treasure in Heaven ” (xii. 13-34), and the Healing _ 


of the Crooked Woman (xiii. 10-17) seem to be expansions by editorial 
insertion from some other context, and xiii. 22 is plainly redactional. This 
leaves xii. 1—xiii. 30 (with the exceptions noted) to represent the original 
discourse. The parallels in xii. 35-40, 41-46, 51-53, xiii. 6-9 and 23-29 
to eschatological material in the apoealyptic shapters of Mark and Matthew 
are well worthy of attention, Ἢ 
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Our attempt to trace the vicissitudes in editorial treatment 
of the Plaint of Wisdom in Matthew xxiii. 34-39 has carried 
us far. We have seen strong reason to modify Streeter’s 
reversal of Harnack’s conclusions as to the order of Q, and 
while gladly conceding that St. Matthew’s method was quite 
of the character described by Canon Streeter, must hold 
that we do not obtain the original order by simply changing 
from St. Matthew to St. Luke. Each has transposed Q 
material, though with a very different aim. Each has 
suffered in the result from excessive regard for the order 
of St. Mark. Recognition of these facts, however, while 
complicating the problem of reconstruction, goes far to 
emancipate us from the hopeless conclusion that the Q 
source “ was not a gospel at all in the sense that the Synoptics 
are,” that its horizon was “‘as good as absolutely bounded 
by Galilee ’’ and that the arrangement of its discourses and 
sayings of the Lord had “no reference to the Passion ” and 
formed “in no sense a biographical narrative, but essentially 
a collection of discourses.”’! On the contrary the restoration 
of primitive order to which we are driven by a recognition 
of the Lukan principle of editorial procedure in this single 
instance of the Plaint of Wisdom shows that the Q source 
surveyed in retrospect from the standpoint of Jerusalem 
the whole career of Jesus culminating in his rejection by 
Pharisees and Scribes, and looked forward to a vindication 
of the counsel of God after Jerusalem had been overthrown 
(Luke xiii. 1-5), and her “ house ” forsaken. 

B. W. Bacon. 


1 The phrases in “‘ * are Harnack’s in Sayings, pp. 168 ff. 
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I. 


Tux dual character of the fourth Gospel has given rise to 
many theories of its composition, and to many analyses 
of its structure. None of these hold the field. The analyses, 
in particular, fail to carry conviction, partly because 
they are too mechanical, applying to a thoroughly edited — 
and unified book methods and criteria which are compe- 
tent to deal only with the simpler problems of compila- 
tion ; and partly because they are too elaborate, claiming — 
to reconstruct sources and editorial additions not merely 
in outline, but in detail. The result of this has been to 
divert critics from what is, after all, a thoroughly legitimate 
inquiry, and one whose difficulty is only matched by its 
importance. There is too much talk nowadays of the 
“seamless robe ” of the Gospel: for to produce an appear-— 
ance of seamlessness is the highest art of an editor. We 
too readily attribute the inconsistencies which are so marked 
a feature of the Gospel to the transitional age of theology 
and of church development in which it was written. In 
insisting upon its unity of composition we jeopardise its 
unity of authorship. Rejecting partition-theories, we almost 
postulate a committee of authors. q 
The remedy for this state of things lies in a recognition 
of the dual nature of the Gospel, a reconsideration of inter- 
nal rather than of external marks of different points οἱ 
view, and an attempt to distinguish in broad outline the ~ 
parts of the Gospel which express each of these divergent 
tendencies. : 
The best way of beginning our inquiry is to compare the | 
Prologue of the Gospel (i. 1-18) with its conclusion, wh: 
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is given in two passages (xii. 36-43 and xx. 30-31) that 
may originally have been one.! 

The Prologue, which is to be regarded as a genuine pre- 
face of the Gospel, summarising the main heads of its con- 
tents, announces the coming of the Logos into the world 
—the Word of God, present from the beginning of history 
as the Light and Life of men, now at last becoming flesh, 
and giving grace and truth to all who believe in Him. 

The Conclusion assumes that the chief work of Jesus was 
to do miracles (σημεῖα, “signs ’’), and that the main object 
of the Gospel was to describe them : that the miracles were 
meant to rouse belief in Jesus as the Jewish Messiah : 
and that those who believed in Him would obtain that 
eternal life which was the goal of their apocalyptic hopes. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the antithesis between 
these two passages. The Prologue contains not a word 
about the “signs,” or the Messiahship ; and it uses “ Life ”’ 
in a wholly non-apocalyptic sense. The Conclusion entirely 
ignores the Logos-doctrine, with its wide philosophical 
and doctrinal implications, and substitutes for it the reduced 
Christology of Messianism. Could anything more forcibly 
suggest the coexistence of two points of view in the 
Gospel ? 

It is not sufficient explanation to say, “‘ The two passages 
are complementary. The Conclusion deals with the history 
of that Incarnation which is announced in the Prologue. 
The former gives the earthly aspect of the life of Jesus, 
the latter the heavenly.” For, in the first place, this is to 
throw over the correspondence which ought to exist between 
the Preface and the Conclusion of the book, and to accept 
the inference that the Conclusion does not summarise the 
_ whole Gospel, but only a part or aspect of it (for it would 
be less plausible to suggest this of the Prologue). And, 


1 Vide a previous article in the Exposiror, July, 1915. 
VOL. X. 33 
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secondly, this suggestion overlooks the real inconsistency 
between the two points of view. The quality of belief 
which: is described in the splendid words of the Prologue 
—‘‘ As many as received him, to them gave he the right 
to become children of God, even to them that believe on 
his name: which were born ... of God. And the Word 
became flesh, and dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory ” 
—is quite different from that which is roused by the sight 
of miracles: the latter is, indeed, depreciated in more 
than one passage of the Gospel. Nor is the Messiahship of 
Jesus just a working-out of the Logos-doctrine in history : 
for it can only be transmuted into the latter at the price 
of losing its historical characteristics (e.g., x. 33-36). 
Finally, the spiritualisation of ζωή from an apocalyptic 
into a mystical sense is precisely one of the characteristic 
aims of the fourth Gospel. 

The Prologue, then, stands for a “‘ higher ’’ doctrine, the 
Conclusion for a “lower.” And the contrast between them 
provides strong prima facie evidence for the influence of 
more than one point of view upon the formation of the 
Gospel. 

The hypothesis which at once suggests itself, and which 
most simply gives form to this dual point of view, is that 
which regards the Prologue as the preface to the discourses 
of the Gospel, and the Conclusion as the summary of its — 
narrative portions. Every one can see that there are these — 
two elements determining the structure of the book; and — 
it is natural to infer, both from their special character and — 
from the absence of anything like them in the other Gospels, — 
that the discourses are something in the nature of an edi- 
torial expansion of, or intrusion into the Synoptic tradition. — 
It is true that all attempts to carry out a detailed partition 
of the Gospel on these lines have broken down. But it 
does not follow that the hypothesis, in its main outlines, — 
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is incorrect. It at any rate provides a suggestive starting- 
point for further inquiry. 

A preliminary objection may be met here. It is com- 
monly assumed and asserted that the “‘signs” and dis- 
courses of the Gospel are inseparable from one another— 
that the “signs ’ are symbols of religious truths, and that 
the discourses are appropriate commentaries upon the 
“signs.” That the “signs” generally have a symbolical 
meaning need not be doubted. But that the discourses 
are so closely and invariably connected with them as to 
exclude partition-theories, is disproved by the facts of the 
case. Some of the most remarkable “ signs ’—the miracle 
of Cana, the healing of the nobleman’s son, the walking 
on the lake, and the raising of Lazarus—are not accom- 
panied by any discourse. To this list we may almost 
certainly add the healing of the man born blind: for 
the allegory of the Good Shepherd at the beginning of 
chapter x. has no bearing upon the miracle in chapter ix., 
and is probably out of its proper place. 

Conversely, some of the most remarkable discourses— 
those delivered at the feast of Tabernacles (viii.), at the 
time of the application of the Greeks (xii.), and at the Last 
Supper (xiv.—xvii.)—are not preceded by any miracle: to 
these we may perhaps add the conversations with Nico- 
demus, and with the Samaritan woman. Indeed, the posi- 
tion is even more remarkable, for in the only two cases in 
which “signs ”’ and discourses go closely together (v. and 
vi.) there are reasons for thinking that their conjunction is 
inappropriate, and was not part of their original purpose. 
In the one case the healing of a paralytic on the Sabbath 
(v. 1-18) is followed by a discourse which ignores the Sab- 
bath controversy, and would be more appropriate to the 
raising of a dead man (v. 19-47). In the other case the 
main point of the discourse—the contrast of spiritual food 
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with material, of Moses’ manna with the Bread of Heaven 
(vi. 31 foll.)\—is vitiated by the fact that Jesus has just 
worked a miracle of physical feeding (vi. 1-14). So far, then, 
is the relation between “signs” and discourses in the 
Gospel from being a close and necessary one, that it may 
rather be called loose and accidental. 

The proper method of procedure, if we wish either to 
confirm or to disprove the hypothesis which has been sug- 
gested, is to use the main heads of the Conclusion as criteria 
of the supposed narrative-Gospel. If we find, after exam- 
nation, that a stress upon “signs” and “sign ’’-belief, 


upon the Messiahship of Jesus, and upon Life in the apo- 


calpytic sense, is characteristic of certain parts of the 
Gospel, but not of the whole, we shall be justified in regard- 
ing those parts as constituting a source, or an earlier form, 
of the completed work. But this much is clear at the out- 
set—that we are not dealing with a compilation of source 
of the crude kind found elsewhere, but with a book which 
has been thoroughly edited, and whose unity is at least as 
remarkable as its diversity. 


II. 


Before examining the distribution of σημεῖα in the fourth 
Gospel, it is necessary to see what the word means, and how 
John uses it. 

(1) Σημεῖον in the Synoptic Gospels. The word occurs in 
the Marcan tradition in three connexions only. (i.) Mark 
viii. 11-12 = Matthew xii. 38-39, xvi. 1-4 = Luke xi. 16, 
29-30 describes the Jews’ request for a σημεῖον, and Jesus’ 
refusal to give one. The way in which the incident is 
introduced, the comparison drawn between signs of the 
weather and σημεῖα τῶν καιρῶν, Matthew xvi. 3, and the 
nature of the ‘‘ sign of Jonah ”’ in both the interpretations 
of it which were supplied by later tradition, Matthew xii. 
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40, 41 = Luke xi. 30,32, make it quite clear that σημεῖον 
means, not a miracle in the ordinary sense, but a pro- 
phecy, or a prophetic act. The Jews neither doubted 
nor attached crucial importance to Jesus’ cures and 
exorcisms. The “sign” that they demanded was to be 
a test of His knowledge of the future. (ii.) This is clear 
also from Mark xiii. 4 = Matthew xxiv. 3 = Luke xxi. 7, 
where the word means some celestial phenomenon that 
prognosticates the overthrow of the temple. Cp. Mat- 
thew xxiv. 30 “the sign of the Son of Man in heaven,” 
and Luke xxi. 11, 25 “great signs from heaven. . . signs 
in sun and moon and stars.” (iii.) In Mark xiii. 22 = 
Matthew xxiv. 24 the word is applied to the signs of the 
false Christs and prophets whose coming will precede that 
of the Messiah. Since σημεῖα is here joined with τέρατα, 
which covers the miraculous nature of the phenomena, 
it may still mean “ prophecies,’”’ such as were expected of 
the Messiah (v. (i.) above). But (iv.) in Luke xxiii. 8, 
where Herod expects to see some σημεῖον done by Jesus, 
the word seems to mean “ miracles’ in general, the point 
of which is not to foretell coming events, but to prove the 
present claims of Him who does them ; and there is evidence 
that the word came to acquire this latter meaning in the 
list of σημεῖα first given in Luke x. 19, and elaborated in 
Mark xvi. 17-18. ‘‘ These signs shall follow them that 
believe ; in my name they shall cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents, and 
if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them ; they shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall re- 
cover.” (v.) There remains only Matthew xxvi. 48, where the 
word is used of the kiss by which Judas pointed out Jesus 
to His captors (-εσύσσημον in Mark xiv. 44), Luke ii. 12, 
where the circumstances of the babe lying in the manger 
are a σημεῖον, 1.6. an indication that this is the Saviour, 
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and Luke ii. 34, where it is foretold that Jesus will be εἰς 
σημεῖον avTiAeyouevov—an unpopular “ensign” (Isa. xi. 12) 
of the kingdom of God. 

(2) In Acts the prophetic use of σημεῖον, which the 
evidence of the Gospels shows to be primitive, gives place 
to the later use which we have aleady found in Luke xxiii. 
8. Jesus, who refused to give a σημεῖον in the propersense 
of the word (Mark viii. 11, above), is described as “a man 
approved of God unto you by δυνάμεις, τέρατα, and σημεῖα, 
which God did by him in the midst of you” (ii.22). The 
σημεῖα of the apostles (ii. 43), of Stephen (vi. 8), of Philip — 
(viii. 6, 13), and of Paul and Barnabas (xiv. 3), are, like the 
plagues of Egypt (vii. 36), proofs of their divine mission, not 
prophecies of events to come. Peter’s healing of a lame 
man, described as σημεῖον ἰάσεως (iv. 22), and Philip’s 
exorcism of devils (viii. 7), resemble the δυνώμεις that Jesus 
constantly practised among the Jews, not the σημεῖον — 
which He consistently refused. It should be noticed that — 
this new use of the word is Jewish, not Gentile; at least, 
it does not occur at all in the second part of Acts. Jeru- 
salem seems to have been the miracle-centre of the early 
Church. 

(3) Paul uses σημεῖον in a variety of senses—for the 
autograph conclusion of his epistles, which is a token of — 


48 above), for the σφράγις or attesting seal of circumcision 
(Romans iv. 11), for the miracles of Anti-Christ (2 Thes-— 
salonians ii. 9,cp. Mark xiii. 22, above), for the “ signs ” for — 
which the Jews are always asking (1 Corinthians i. 22, refer- 
ring toand bearing out the sense of Mark viii. 11 above), ¥ : 
the gift of tongues, which is a σημεῖον to unbelievers, asthat — 
of prophecy is to believers (here it means not prognostication — τ 
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passages corroborate the evidence of Acts for the change 
which came to the meaning of σημεῖον from the experience 
of spiritual gifts in the early Church. 

(4) As to the other words with which σημεῖον is so often 
combined in Acts, δύναμις in the singular is the usual 
word for “ miraculous power,” especially in Luke, and in 
the plural is the ordinary Synoptic word for “ miracles.” 
Tépata (always in the plural) only occurs once in the 
Synoptic Gospels, joined with σημεῖα (of the miracles of 
false prophets) Mark xiii. 22 = Matthew xxiv. 24 (ep. 
Deut. xiii. 1), but appears fairly frequently in Acts in the 
sense of specially portentous miracles. 

(5) σημεῖον in John. The first point to notice in John’s 
use of σημεῖον is that he is not content to speak (as the 
primitive tradition does) of “signs” as being “given,” 

e.g. Mark viii. 12, or as just “happening,” e.g. Acts ii. 
48; but that except in one passage (ii. 18, where they are 
“shown ”; cp. Matt. xvi. 1), he always adopts the phrase 
of Acts vi. 8, vii. 36, xv. 12 (never used in the Synoptic 
Gospels), and speaks of them as being “done” (ποιεῖν in 
fourteen passages out of seventeen). This suggests that 
the fourth Gospel belongs to a time when the later meaning 
of σημεῖον had not only superseded the earlier, but had 
also become something like a technical term. Nevertheless 
two relics of the primitive use seem tosurvive. In ii. 18 the 
Jews ask Jesus for a sign—not, indeed, to test His prophetic 
powers, but to justify His assumption of authority in cleans- 
ing the temple, and He replies by a veiled prediction of His 
resurrection—‘“‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days I 
will raise it up.” It appears from Mark xiv. 58 = Matthew 
xxvi. 61 that this saying was made a ground of accusation 
at Jesus’ trial. Like the “sign of Jonah ” to Matthew xii. 
38 (v. (1) above), it is a genuine σημεῖον, and may be primi- 
tive. Again in vi. 30, where it is difficult to see why the 
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crowd which has just witnessed the feeding of the five 
thousand should ask for a σημεῖον, the explanation perhaps 
lies in the primitive use of that term. They had seen a 


miracle: they still wanted a “sign,’’ that they “ might see 


and believe.”” However this may be, there can be no ques- 
tion that in every use of σημεῖον in the fourth Gospel, 
except these two (and in x. 41 “‘ John did no miracle ”’), it 
means a miracle regarded as an evidence of Jesus’ divine 
mission, and as a ground of belief in Him. 


ΠΙ. 


We may now proceed to examine the distribution of 


“signs,” and of passages emphasising “ sign ’’-belief 
throughout the Gospel. 

(1) The miracle af Cana (ii. 1-11). This is described as 
ἀρχὴ τῶν σημείων, as a manifestation of Jesus’ glory, and 
as a cause of His disciples’ belief in Him. The incident is 
clearly regarded as one of the series which is summed up in 
xii. 37 and xx. 80. There is no disparagement of the kind 
of manifestation or of the quality of belief which it describes. 
(2) The request for a sign (ii. 18-22). This incident, as 
we have already seen, preserves a primitive sense of the 
word σημεῖον, which (except perhaps in vi. 30) is not adopted 
elsewhere in the Gospel. No theory of the structure of the 
Gospel can afford to ignore certain synoptic relics which 
reappear in it—notably some remnants’ of the Jewish 
apocalyptic point of view. (3) The Jerusalem ministry 
(ii. 23-25). This summary states that Jesus did σημεῖα 
(clearly in the sense of miracles) at Jerusalem during the 
feast, and that therefore many believed in His name. It 
belongs to a series of such statements, carrying on the main 
purpose of the narrative,and unembarrassed either by the 
primitive sense of σημεῖον, or by the later disparagement 
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of miracle-faith. The statement that Jesus did not trust 
Himself to the people of Jerusalem because “ he knew what 
was in man ”’ is not meant to depreciate their form of belief, 
but to account for the shortness of His stay at Jerusalem, 
and the ill-success of His mission there (cp. iv. 43-45). 
(4) Nicodemus (iii. 1-12) expresses an undisguised miracle- 
belief. ‘‘ We know,” he says, “that thou art a teacher 
come from God: for no man can do these σημεῖα that 
thou doest, except God be with him.” This attitude is 
not disparaged in the conversation which follows: it is 
simply ignored. It is natural to suppose that it was an 
integral part of the narrative to which Nicodemus belonged, 
but foreign to the point of view of the conversation which 
was grafted upon it. (δ) The nobleman’s son (iv. 46-54). 
This cure is described as “the second σημεῖον that Jesus 
did, having come out of Judza into Galilee’ (cp. ii. 11: it 
carries on the series begun at Cana). If it is compared 
with its prototype, the healing of the Centurion’s servant 
(Matt. viii. 5 = Luke vii. 1), the miraculousness of the cure 
is found to have been heightened. The climax of the story 
is the miracle-faith of the nobleman and of his household. 
More remarkable is iv. 48, which represents Jesus as realising 
that miracle-faith is the only faith of which the nobleman 
is capable, and as deliberately working upon it. (6) The 
feeding of the five thousand (vi.). This miracle is introduced 
by a summary of other σημεῖα in Galilee, which caused 
great crowds to follow Jesus (vi. 2). It is described as a 
σημεῖον, and its effect is to suggest that Jesus is “the 
Prophet ” (vi. 14), or even the Messiah (vi. 15). So far 
from there being any disparagement of this point of view, 
the crowd is actually reproached by Jesus for being greedy 
for food rather than for “signs” (vi. 26)—i.e. miracle- 
belief is approved by the highest possible authority. The 
difficulty raised by vi. 30 has already been dealt with, and 
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one solution suggested.1 Another solution is possible, 
if a suggestion made near the beginning of this paper is 
adopted, and the miracle with which the chapter opens is 
separated from the discourse with which it continues.? 
And then σημεῖον in vi. 30 can bear the sense of miracle 
which is usual in this Gospel. (7) Popular feeling (vii. 25-52). 
Here various difficulties are raised with regard to Jesus’ — 
Messiahship : but the main ground of popular belief in Him _ 
is clearly expressed—‘‘ When the Christ shall come, will he 
do more σημεῖα than those which this man hath done ? ”’ 
(vii. 31). (8) The man born blind (ix.). This cure is de- 
scribed as ἃ σημεῖον, and classed with others under that term 
(ix. 16). In the verses which sum up the chapter (x. 19-21) © ἢ 
the evidential value of the miracle is seen to be the climax — 
as well as the conclusion of the story—‘“‘ These are not the ~ 
sayings of one possessed with a devil. Can adevil openthe — 
eyes of the blind?” (9) John’s ministry (x. 41) is thus — 
contrasted with that of Jesus :—“ John indeed did πὸ 
σημεῖον : but all things whatsoever John spake of this — 
man were true.” ‘This is significant, for it implies both 
that Jesus’ miracles were an important part of His superior- — 
ity to John, and that more certainty would have been felt — 
in the truth of John’s witness if he had also done miracles. — 
This is a very naive statement of the evidential value of © 
miracles. (10) Ihe Sanhedrin plot (xi. 47-53) is represented — 
as the natural sequel to the raising of Lazarus. Jesus’ 
object in working this miracle was to convert the bystanders — 
(xi. 4, 40, 42). The members of the Sanhedrin admit that — 
a σημεῖον (indeed πολλὰ σημεῖα) has been worked, and that, ; 
if nothing is done, ‘all men will believe” in the worker 
of it. They therefore determine on Jesus’ death. In fact 
the raising of Lazarus is the turning-point of the ministry. — 


It has given the public demonstration of Jesus’ powers that _ 
1 P. 520. 5 Vide p. 516. 
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His brethren (vii. 3-4) and Nicodemus (vii. 51) desired ; and 
its effect is His betrayal and death. The onueiov-theme 
is therefore essential to the scheme of the narrative-Gospel. 
(11) The entry into Jerusalem (xii. 12-19) carries on the same 
point of view. The Jerusalem crowd is still preoccupied 
with the raising of Lazarus—‘ For this cause also the 
multitude went and met him, for that they heard that he 
had done this σημεῖον ” (xii. 18). Nor is there any sugges- 
tion that Jesus deprecated the enthusiasm of the people, or 
depreciated the miracle-faith that evoked it. It was, 
indeed, just the effect which He had intended to produce 
(xi. 42). (12) The Hvangelist’s summary of the ministry 
(xii. 36b-—43) was obviously written from the point of view 
of one who thought that Jesus’ objéct was to evoke faith 
by working miracles, and who wished to account for the 
comparative failure of this attempt. It contains no sug- 
gestion of deeper faith or wider issues. It is a fitting con- 
clusion for those incidents and passages which we have 
just enumerated, but a most inappropriate one for some 
other parts of the chapters which precede it. It shows, 
moreover, no consciousness of the second part of the Gospel 
(chap. xiii—xxi.), in which (except for xx. 30) the word 
σημεῖον does not occur at all. It is therefore strong evi- 
dence for the independent existence of a narrative-Gospel, 
one of whose characteristics was a belief in the apologetic 
aim and value of Jesus’ miracles. 


IV. 


We have hitherto collected only those incidents in which 
the actual word σημεῖον is used. But it is obvious that 
the point of view for which it stands may be present in 
other passages as well. We must therefore try to enume- 
rate these. 

(13) Nathanael (i. 47-51). Although the word σημεῖον 
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is not used here, and the subsequent miracle at Cana is 
described as the “ beginning of signs” (ii. 11), yet Jesus’ 
knowledge of what Nathanael was doing “under the fig g 
tree ’’ has the force of a miracle, evokes an admission that a 
Jesus is the Messiah, and leads to a promise of more won- 
derful experiences, which is equivalent to a σημεῖον in the if 
primitive (1.6. prophetic) sense of the term. (14) The — 
Samaritan Woman (iv. 1-42). Here again, by showing a 4 
supernatural knowledge of the woman’s past life, Jesus 
evokes her belief in Him as a prophet (iv. 19), or even as the 
Messiah (iv. 29) : reported at second hand, the same miracle 
converts many of the Samaritans (iv. 39). Nor does iv. Ἢ 
41-42 reverse this point of view. It contrasts the woman’s 
foolish talk (λαλίαν) with Jesus’ inspired teaching (λόγον) ἡ ἶ 
rather than the lower with the higher ground of faith. 
(15) Jesus’ arrival in Galilee (iv. 43-45). This difficult δ 
paragraph probably implies that Jesus was disappointed 
at the small amount of belief which His miracles had evoked pk 
in Judea, and preferred the enthusiasm of the Galileans, 
who had seen “all the things (i.e. miracles) that He didin 
Jerusalem at the feast.” Thus, as in (6) above, the highest — ; 
possible authority is given to miracle-belief. (16) The 
Bethesda miracle (v.) is not called a σημεῖον; but the dis- Ἵ ᾿ 
cussion about ἔργα (v. 20) and ἐργάζεσθαι (v. 17) which "ἢ 
follows is really a defence of miracle-belief (ἔργον is generally ὦ 
a wider term than σημεῖον : but the miracle which is called ον 
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Jesus’ brethren (vii. 1-9). Here the familiar doctrine which 
we have been tracing is put into the mouths of unbelievers. — ᾿ 
But it is apparently suggested by Jesus’ brethren in all 
seriousness, not ironically ; and vii. 4 implies that their 
failure to believe was due to their doubt as to whether Ἵ ; 
Jesus really worked miracles or not. (18) Nicodemus (vii. 
50-51) makes the same suggestion as Jesus’ brethren, but 
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for a different reason. He unlike them, is already convinced 
by the σημεῖα (iii. 2). But he thinks that the Sanhedrin 
should not condemn Jesus until it has held an inquiry, 
and has witnessed a public demonstration of Jesus’ 
powers. The assumption throughout is that Jesus’ mission 
is proved by His miracles. (19) The Dedication (x. 22-39). 
Jesus refuses to make explicit claim (παρρησίᾳ, x. 24) 
to the Messiahship, but points to his épya as proof of it 
(x. 25). For the equivalence of ἔργα and σημεῖα ep. (16) 
above. (20) The raising of Lazarus (xi. 1-44). This is 
a miracle-story to which no discourse is attached. A com- 
parison of xi. 4 with ix. 3 shows that iva δοξασθῇ ὁ Ὑἱὸς 
τοῦ Θεοῦ (the motive of the miracle) =a φανερωθῇ τὰ 
ἔργα τοῦ Θεοῦ. The incident is regarded as a “sign’’ 
(cp. xi. 40). Indeed it is a special “sign,” deliberately 
worked on a public occasion, in order to rouse belief in the 
bystanders (cp. (10) above). Nothing could be more 
significant of the point of view of the series of incidents 
that we have been considering than the treatment of this 
last and most conclusive miracle. 


V. 


Summarising this evidence as a whole, we may fairly 
say that it justifies the first part of our hypothesis. 
There runs through the narrative portions of the first 
twelve chapters of the Gospel a single and definite point 
of view with regard to Jesus’ σημεῖα; they are uniformly 
emphasised both as a proof of His divine mission and 
as a proper ground of religious faith. The significance 
of this point of view is enhanced by the fact that it 
does not extend to the second part of the Gospel, and is 
either ignored or adversely criticised in the discourses of 
the first part. The Conclusion (xx. 30-31), then, so far 
as its mention of σημεῖα is concerned, is shown to corre- 
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spond to certain definite portions of the Gospel, which have _ 
an individuality of their own. It does not summarise tk δ ᾿ 
whole gospel, or represent the point of view of its other 
parts. No doubt we cannot apply our test mechanically, | 
or in detail. The mere fact that the terms ἔργον an¢ 
σημεῖον are sometimes interchanged precludes this. But, 
broadly speaking, the persistence of this point of ν 
in so many passages constitutes a body of evidence whi ich : 
it is very hard to reject. We can scarcely doubt 
it points to the existence of an earlier source or né 
tive Gospel underlying the present work. ; 
J.M. THOMPSON. ‘a 
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THE REVIVAL OF CASUISTRY. 


Tue word Casuistry has fallen on evil days, and carries 
a sinister sound. It calls up the memory of the Jesuits 
at their worst, of the Blessed Alphonso and his doctrine of 
equivocation, of doctrinal beliefs and moral obligations 
explained away, and of many other things which one would 
gladly forget. But these unsavoury associations may not 
necessarily belong to casuistry itself, but rather to certain 
tendencies in human nature which have often soiled and 
twisted things harmless in themselves. “It is actually 
supposed,”’ Mr. Chesterton says, “‘ that casuistry is the name 
of a crime: it does not appear to occur to people that 
casuistry is a science, and about as much a crime as botany.” 
At the present time there is a real revival of casuistry : 
the Spiritual Director, though in a new form, savouring 
more of Fleet Street than of the cloister, is once more an 
influential person. This seems to indicate that here is 
an abiding need of human nature, which ought to be satis- 
fied, which may need to be guided, but which is not in itself 
to be condemned. 

It will conduce to clearness if we begin with a definition. 
** Casus 1 means a case of conscience, when conscience is in 
a strait between two or more courses, whether relative to 
action in the future or to blameworthiness, greater or less, 
on account of past misdeeds.” Now it is obvious that 
either the guilt of the past or the duty of the future may 
be seen in one of two perspectives—either that of the desire 
to do the minimum of what is right and so get off as easily 
as possible, or that of the desire to do the maximum and 
so come as close as possible to the Divine Will. The evil 


1 Dr. R. M. Wenley in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, art. 
** Casuistry.” 
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associations of the word casuistry come from the former 
of these two tendencies, and also, in less measure, from the 
latter when it is shaped in one special way. The casuistry 
of the minimum is notorious. Saint Alphonso supplies 
Protestant pamphleteers with many succulent examples. 
The Lettres Provinciales are also a mine of illustration, e.g., 
the type of person described in the ninth letter who cannot 
give his heart to the Virgin because it is too much attached 
to the world, who cannot even remember to say his Ave 
Maria regularly, and who therefore gets off with wearing 
a bracelet in her honour or carrying about a rosary. These 
vivid pages help one to understand the meaning of the 
Laxist school of casuistry which in the life of that century 
stood over against Jansenite Rigorism. The triumph of 
Rigorism brought after it Saint Alphonso by way of revolt, 
and the swing of the pendulum is perhaps his best explana- 
tion and only excuse. The same casuistry of the minimum 
is periodically seen in certain workings of the ecclesiastical 
mind, as it seeks to combine the traditional and respectable 
professions of faith with the minimum of actual assent. 
It may be dismissed from this survey as an unworthy thing, 
on the whole deserving the bad odour which has gathered 
round its name. The casuistry of the maximum—which 
may be defined as the science of doing and believing as 
much as possible and not as little as may be—is avery 
different matter, though, as has already been hinted, even 
this may be twisted and spoiled, mainly by being turned to 
ecclesiastical ends. A sentence from the preface to The io 
Priest in Absolution will be sufficient illustration. ͵ 


In the visitation office, the priest is required, after examining 
the sick person as to his spiritual and temporal affairs, to move 
him to make a special confession of his sins, if he feel his conscience — 
troubled with any weighty matter. On which Bishop Sparrow 
suggests that all sin may be considered a weighty matter. 


By this stretching of the meaning of the word “ weighty” 
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until it covers everything that might trouble a scrupulous 
conscience, it is sought to encourage the restoration of the 
Confessional to its old place in English life. But after we 
have set aside, along with the casuistry of the minimum, 
this vitiated part of the casuistry of the maximum, there 
remains the case of honest, inquiring, and scrupulous souls, 
who, without any desire to shirk their obligations, also 
without any ecclesiastical spur to urge them farther than 
their own consciences would take them, are genuinely 
puzzled by the old problem of living, which is as new as it 
is old. They honestly want to know how far high principle 
can be put into practice and how far traditional belief may | 
be held in the modern environment. There is abundant 
work for the nobler casuistry still to do in this region, and 
it is by no means being neglected. 

The new phase of casuistry might be named the journal- 
istic phase. It will, however, be more interesting to ap- 
proach this after a glance at previous stages. The primary 
phase began with the rise of auricular confession. With 
the confessional fully established as a receptacie for the 
perplexities and sorrows of the human mind and as an 
authoritative guide to human conduct, it was needful to 
provide some scheme of clear thinking alike in the interests 
of fathers-confessor and of their penitents. The answer to 
that need was Thomas Aquinas : his is the name that counts 
and the influence that tells through the greatest period of 
casuistry. Nor is he out of date: preachers and teachers 
of the Reformed Churches may neglect him too much, not 
realising either how valuable or how accessible he is; to 
go through the two volumes in which Father Rickaby 
translates for English readers the ethical teaching of the 
' Summa is to watch a skilful surgeon of the soul, separating 
with his sharpest scalpel between the sound and the diseased 
tissues of the moral life and cutting them cleanly and clearly 

vou, χ. 34 
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apart from each other. Completer or more orderly think 
ing there never was, nor a finer lesson in the difficult science 
of ethical distinction—every duty and every sin being : 
defined both by what it is and by what it is not. By such | 
definitions and distinctions, there were carefully and labori- 
ously laid the foundations of that moral theology which ' 
was to be put to such powerful and far-reaching use in the 
Confessional. But the building, in spite of all the scrupu- 
lous care and profound insight with which it was built and 
furnished, had in it the causes of its own inevitable and 
speedy decay, even apart from the bad name given to it 
by the way in which it was employed by Jesuits and Laxists. 
There was something essentially unchristian about it all, 
in that it savoured more of law than of grace, of bondage 
than of liberty. That is the deepest reason why this first 


δου a, ...:....ϑ 


' 


phase can never be extensively revived.. It is impossible 


a 


that the neo-medizval methods, say, of The Priest in Abso- 
lution can be tolerated in any society that claims spiritual 
manhood. 


1. Why not at Divine Service ? How often not ? 

2. How often too late ? 

3. How often without religiousness ? 

(a) Outwardly by unbecoming dress or attitudes, talking; signs 
and gestures to the discomposure of others ; curious looking about, 
even with want of purity, to the scandal of others. 

(δ) Inwardly, by voluntary distraction, how long continued ? 
At what part of the service ? without taking means beforehand to 
prevent them ? or at the time to put them away ? 

(c) Neglecting to take to Church children and domestics; to 
instruct them how to attend; to watch over and rebuke, if needful, 
their behaviour. . 


The ministers of all denominations must know families ; 
whom they, or the natural man in the ministerial bosom, — 
would dearly love to handle in this way, especially with the — 
aid of the questions, ‘‘ Why not at Divine Service ?” and, — 
“Why so often late?’ But it is impossible that an adult — 
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spirituality can so be governed from the outside, and, even 
if it were possible, no man, no system could bear the strain 
of so overwhelming a responsibility. 

In the second phase of the matter, the Confessional 
itself has gone, and the student finds himself chiefly in an 
Anglican atmosphere, though a complete list of books from | 
this period would set beside the Ductor Dubitantium and 
Bishop Sanderson’s Nine Cases of Conscience Occasionally 
Determined a few works of Puritan and Scottish heart- 
searching, e.g., he Marrow of Modern Divinity and Baxter’s 
Christian Directory. The “second bone” of the Marrow 
yields, when it is duly broken up, an exposition of the 
Decalogue, in which the meaning of each several Command- 
ment, expressed or implied, positive or negative, is ex- 
pounded with a clearness and completeness almost worthy 
of the Angelic Doctor himself. The casuistry of this period 
as a whole is less minute and, more elastic than that which 
preceded it, and when authority is appealed to, it is more 
the authority of the Scriptures and less that of the Church. 
It is interesting to turn from the correspondence columns. 
of modern religious journals to the bulky volumes of the 
Ductor Dubitantium, in order to notice similarities and 
differences. There are differences of emphasis and pro- 
portion : some points are raised about which no sane man 
would now trouble himself: our specifically modern diffi- 
culties have not yet appeared. But a rough classification 
is possible into problems biblical, doctrinal, practical; and 
so the golden Jeremy lays down lines along which modern 
pilgrims and their guides are struggling still. There are 
scriptural problems: was Abraham Sarah’s_ brother ? 
does the Bible contain the whole will of God? There are 
doctrinal points: the ethics of creed-subscription have 
begun to give trouble; preachers wonder how far it is 
right to use the appeal to fear. But most of the points are 
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practical, being such as casuistry in the strict sense would 
take to do with—relations between husband and wife, pro- 
hibited degrees, ethics of war, Lord’s Day observance. Is 
it ever right to tell a lie? Is it lawful to commit suicide in 
order to avoid a cruel death? If the order of your Prince 
contradicts that of your Bishop, whom should you obey ? 
Is it lawful to play at cards? In dealing with this last 
point, he has a glimpse of what the casuists occasionally 
see when they are either too wise or too fatigued to pursue 
their methods further: he sees there are some things which 
ἃ man must decide for himself, and he falls back upon 
general principles. Indeed, in this period general principle 
begins to take the place of rule and regulation, though rule 
and regulation are reluctant to depart. May we have recrea- 
tions on Sunday? You will have regard among other 
things, Bishop Sanderson answers, to the effects of the 
recreations themselves, “those being the meetest to be 
used, which give the best refreshing to the body and leave 
the least impression in the mind, in which respect shooting, 
leaping, pitching the bar, stool-ball, etc., are rather to be 
chosen than dicing, carding, etc.’ The movement is, on 
the whole, in the direction of a sense of personal responsi- 
bility, and of the right and duty of private judgment. 
During the last decade or two there has been 8 very 
distinct revival on the one hand of the sense of the need of 
practical guidance in matters of faith and life, on the other 
hand of the supply of guidance to meet such a need. This — 
new phase is the journalistic phase, for it is very evident 
that to many souls to-day a letter to some one who conducts — 
@ correspondence column in a religious newspaper is the 
equivalent of the approach to the Spiritual Director or Con- 
fessor of former days: the man behind the column is the — 
modern substitute for the casuist of long ago. Such 


1 E.g. the correspondence columns of The British Weekly and The x 
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columns are always worth glancing at, quite apart from 
the value of the counsel contained in them, for the indica- 
tions they give of the questions that are stirring in the mind 
of to-day. It is in some respects a depressing thought that 
so much guidance should be necessary; one feels inclined 
to wish that the average man were better able to settle 
things for himself, or more willing to take the trouble of 
doing so. Yet the revival of casuistry has its hopeful ele- 
ments also. De Quincey points out that as man advances, 
casuistry develops: “ Aristotle, in his Nicomachean Lihics, 
has not one case; Cicero, three hundred years after, has a 
few ; Paley, eighteen hundred years after Cicero, has many.’’ 
We may therefore take the new extension of the questioning 
instinct as a proof of a further advance of mankind; and 
successors to the casuists of former days have to be found, 
because humanity is having new visions in the realms of 
ethics, of philosophy and of theology, and the new vision 
has to be related to life. The problem of living always 
produces casuistry, more or less—more rather than less in 
times like our own, full of complexity and change; and 
casuistry will always produce its specialists, more or less 
official—less rather than more in such a day as this, when 
officialism is distrusted even while truth is sought. The 
newspaper type of casuistry has, meantime, a special charm 
because, in such a confessional, the priest and the suppliant, 
though mentally in contact, are otherwise far apart; the 
father-confessor knows no more than his correspondent 
cares to tell him, and the inquirer has not to confront the 
gaze of curious eyes. 


Christian Commonwealth. Some of the matter contained in these has 
been given more permanent form in Professor David Smith’s Christian 
Counsel and in Dr. W. ἘΠ Orchard’s Problems and Perplevities. Much 
of the work of the late Mr. Brierley in The Christian World was of the 
highest value in this regard, though not thrown into the form of specific 
answers to specific questions. 
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The obvious danger of the new, as of the older, type of 
casuistic guidance, is that it may encourage, or even breed, 
the parasitic type of character. Such a type is seen in its 
extreme form in the neurasthenic whose chief symptom is 
his indecision: he cannot settle anything for himself; he 
leans heavily upon the nearest human prop, and drains 
the strength of any one who will listen to his perplexities. 
In a modified form, the type is very common : it has prob- 
ably produced the newspaper confessional ; and by the law 
of action and reaction which regulates all human relation- 
ships it is encouraged and developed by the institution it 
has called into being. There is something here which needs 
attention at an earlier stage than that which the casuist 
deals with—in our system of education itself. Unhappy 
humans! who must have systems where Mother Nature is 
so amazingly unsystematic. And most of our educational 
system is designed to guide, if not to suppress, the strong- 
willed child, while not nearly enough is done for his weak- 
willed brothers and sisters who are as real as himself and 
growing more numerous than they ever have been. This 
is the type which needs training in independence of thought 
and judgement,—the men and women who if not handled 
wisely in their youthful days may easily become and remain 
parasitic, their inability to think and act for themselves 


being revealed quite as much in the questions they put as ᾿ 


in any other way. Our newspaper casuists would therefore 
do well to remember that there are limits to their right to 
take control of other people’s lives and that, as Dean Henson _ 
puts it, “ The end of moral discipline is the creation of moral 
independence.” ? For the ideal is not a world governed 
by casuists, however kindly or judicious, but one in which — 


every man would be his own casuist, and be “ fully assured — y 
in his own mind.” This Pauline phrase expresses an opti- 


1 Moral Discipline in the English Church, p. 154. 
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mistic view of the possibilities, but represents a goal at 
which casuistry of every sort ought to aim, if it is not to 
be more of a danger than a help. 

It does not follow that people do not need to be aided 
in thus facing things for themselves. One often wishes 
that St. Thomas Aquinas were with us to-day that his clear 
mind might be brought to bear upon some ethical problems 
which were not within his horizon—say the problems of the 
shareholder or the ethics of life on the Stock Exchange. 
That casuistry never comes to an end because life itself 
never ceases Opening new problems is sufficiently evidenced 
by recent Catholic manuals of Moral Theology (e.g. Father 
Slater’s Cases of Conscience for English-speaking Countries), 
which discuss corners in wheat, gambling in futures, the 
ethics of passive resistance and the question of the validity 
of an absolution if given, by telephone. If St. Thomas 
were here, he would surely give his approval to a system 
of ethical enquiry belonging to an ecclesiastical region very 
far removed from his own, yet sharing in his own exactness 
of vision and clearness of penetration. It is to be found 
in the rules for self-examination issued by the Society of 
Friends to its own members and worshippers ; ! and if any 
one were to inquire for a modern system of casuistry, respect- 
ing the freedom of the individual, yet guiding him with good 
counsel and ripe experience, he might do worse than study 
these unpretentious but wise and searching pages. 

The following are typical :— 


It is advised that all Friends that are entering into trade or 
that are in trade and have not stock sufficient of their own to answer 
the trade they aim at, be very cautious of running themselves into 
debt, without advising with some of their experienced friends. 
Some, we fear, have been induced to enter into trade on their own 


1 Christian Discipline of the Religious Society of Friends, 2 vols. London, 
1906. The quotations are from vol. i. pp. 110-116, and from a leaflet 
supplement, General Advices and Queries, issued in 1911, 
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account with borrowed capital, who, had their views been more 
moderate, might, with greater safety and more real comfort to 
themselves, have continued, at least for a time, in the employ of 
others. | 

We feel a concern that no Friends may be tempted, by the 
prospect of high rates of interest, to risk their property in hazardous 
engagements ; and that they may be very careful, before making 
any investment, to ascertain the extent of the responsibility involved, 
that their peace of mind may not be endangered or the Cause of 
Truth be evil spoken of. 

We encourage Friends in business, who have independent 
means, to watch carefully for the right time for retiring and handing 
over their duties to others, devoting their leisure and practical 
experience to the service of the Church and of the world. 

We realise the importance of the proper safeguarding and 
wise administration of all moneys held on behalf of others, and 
commend the following points to the attention of our members :— 
(1) That accounts should be properly audited at least once a year, 
the audit to include, in the case of investments, a verification of 
the securities. (2) That whenever possible, such moneys should be 
kept in separate banking accounts. (3) That cheques drawn upon 
the account should bear at least two signatures. (4) That such 
moneys should not be used or invested by Friends in their own 
businesses. (5) That great caution should be exercised in receiving 
money on deposit. Depositors may be encouraged to take advan- 
tage of the facilities which now exist for investment in safe securities, 
rather than to place their savings in private hands. 

Whilst engaged in business, let Friends be very careful to make 
themselves well acquainted with their annual income and expendi- 
ture. This will be facilitated by adopting, and conscientiously 
keeping up, a clear and methodical system of accounts, in regard, 
not only to trade, but also to domestic and personal expenses. 
These accounts should be so kept that they will be easily under- 
stood, if at any time it is necessary for others to see them. 


Such principles are brought to a point in questions such — 
as these :— 

Do you maintain strict integrity in all your transactions in 
trade and in your other outward concerns ? And are you careful — 
not to defraud the public revenue ? 

Do you, as disciples of the Lord Jesus, take a living interest 
in the social condition of those around you? What place do you 
give to personal service for others ? Do you seek to understand 


the causes of social evils, and to take your right share in the endea- 
vour to remove them ? 
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Moral theology of this kind has in it the making of men, 
and not of slaves or parasites, for though it be searching as 
a two-edged sword, it does not abolish individual responsi- 
bility nor cut the nerve of the personal will. 

There is an aspect of all this which appeals to those who 
are interested in theological training. The members of 
the working ministry of all the churches may sometimes 
feel a touch of sadness when they study the casuistry 
columns of the religious press, and realise that some of their 
own people may be going past them for counsel and help. 
If such sadness turns to self-reproach, that in its turn may 
bend back upon their training, and they may begin to 
wonder whether their education has been all that it might 
have been to fit them for their task. It might have been a 
help if in their college days they had heard a little less 
about dead controversies, and a good deal more about 
psychology and about the Christian ethic in its most modern 
bearings. And in particular they wish that there had been 
a larger clinical element in their training and that their 
studies had lain not less among books but more among 
men. The present War has among its by-products vast 
possibilities in this respect: not only are many of the 
ministers of all denominations busy with the great oppor- 
tunities of the Army Chaplain among hale and sick, among 
living and dying, but many theological students also, either 
in the fighting line, or on ambulance duty, or in some form 
of social service in Y.M.C.A. tents and elsewhere, are study- 
ing reality at first hand. This may help to correct the 
proportion of things for the future. It would be well if 
those who have the shaping of theological education would 
consider the following words from the pen of Professor 
Kirsopp Lake :— 

1 In a letter to The Nation, soon after the death of Professor James, 


summarising his message to the Clergy: the importance of this letter 
makes it worthy of more than passing emphasis. 
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Protestantism forgot that, taken at its best, the Confessional 
stood for the intercourse of the sick man and the physician. It © 
was right, I believe, to abolish the Confessional ; but it was wrong — 
not to:provide some means for doing the work which it was intended — 
to perform. To an extent which is perhaps seldom realised, both 
the strength and weakness of the Church of Rome are to be found — 
in its possession of this institution. It is its weakness, because — 
by insisting on it for all, whether they be spiritually sick or not, 
it induces in the healthy a habit of, as it were, spiritual drug-taking ; _ 
it is the strength, because it provides a means whereby the spiritually 
sick can obtain advice and treatment from men who, even if they © 
have only learnt it empirically, have often a singularly good know- — 
ledge of the pathology of spiritual life... . Atthe present moment — 
in Protestant circles those who are spiritually sick probably consult _ 
the family doctor far more often than they do the clergy ; and because 
the family doctor is usually the man who, in the present constitu- — 
tion of society, has the most knowledge of the obscure sides of 
‘human nature, it is not surprising that they do so; but the clergy — 
should not forget that this fact is in itsélf an indictment of their 


competence. 

The difficulties of such work are obvious, most of all the © 
danger of encouraging parasitism and the difficulty of 
‘confining aid to those who really need it and to the measure — 
in which they need it. But the popularity of the newspaper 4 
confessional shows that many hearts hunger for personal — 
and practical guidance in faith and conduct; it also hints — 
to us where the pastoral office may be failing at present Ϊ 
for lack of thorough training adapted to modern needs. 
These things are worth looking into. Meantime there is 
one sentence at least in the teaching of St. Alphonso which 
may receive the unfeigned assent even of those who most \ 
distrust his system :— 


I declare that confessor to be in a state of damnation who 
offers himself to receive confessions without a sufficient knowledge. 


J. M. E, Ross. — 
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Mr. BucHANAN pursues his indefatigable researches into 
the text of the Latin Gospels. In 1907 he published The 
Four Gospels from the Codex Corbiensis, together with the 
Fleury Palimpsest, four years later he issued The Four 
Gospels from the Codex Veronensis, and now he prints 
this beautiful and competent edition of an Irish manuscript, 
written at Armagh “ not later than the eleventh, and pos- 
sibly not earlier than the tenth century.” He claims that 
this must be added to Wordsworth and White’s Irish group 
(Ὁ EL QR) of the Latin Gospel MSS., and that its affinities 
are mainly ? with D (i.e. the Book of Armagh), and some- 
what less closely with Q (1.6. the Book of Kells) and R 
(i.e. the Rushworth Gospels). But a further claim is made 
for this manuscript. “It is certain from its art, as well | 
as from its spelling and text, that it partially reproduces an 
Trish ancestor, not only older than the days of St. Patrick, 
but older even than the mid-fourth century, which is the 
earliest date to which our most ancient extant vellum MSS. 
of the Gospels can be assigned ”’ (p. vii.). The archetype is 
connected with Africa or Egypt, and is held to preserve a 
number of pre-Vulgate, Western readings ; in fact, the basic 
text, which underlies the later alterations, is traced back 
not only to a pre-Tertullian date, but to the period of 


Polycarp. 


1 The Four Gospels from the Irish Codex Harleianus, numbered 
~ Harl. 1023 in the British Museum Library. Now first edited with an 
introduction descriptive of the MS. and its correctors, by Εἰ. 5. Buchanan, 
M.A., BSc. With two collotype facsimiles, Heath, Cranton and Ouseley, 
Ltd., London. 1914. 

2 ‘“* No two Irish MSS. are so nearly related to each other in text as 
Harl. 1023 and its elder brother. ... It is in text even more tenacious 
of the old tradition than its older compatriot ” (p. x.). 
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This would be highly important, if it could be estab- 
lished, but, so far as the patristic data go, Mr. Buchanan’s 
arguments do not prove more than a possibility, if even that. 
The first text from which the proof swings is the content — 
of the “ Watch and pray” injunction in Mark xiv 38. 
which appears in three 1 forms in the Old Latin texts:— Ὁ 


(a) 
“ut non intretis in temptationem,” abd. 
(0) 
“ut transeat a nobis temptatio,” ὁ ff k. 
(6) -ἢ 


“ut calix iste a me transeat,” Harl. 1023. [ 

The third reading, which is unexampled elsewhere among © 
the versions and codices, is extremely interesting; the 
disciples are told to pray, not for themselves but for Jesus. 
But is it likely to have been the original text? Mr. 
Buchanan thinks it “conceivable” (p. xxvi.) that this is— 
so, on the double ground (if I gather his meaning correctly) — 
that (i.) the tendency would be to harmonise such a reading — 
with the other two synoptists, both of whom read (a), and 
that (ii.) “it was open to objections from the Docetae and 
other heretics who were the predecessors of Marcion, and 
who regarded the Lord’s flesh as phantasmal.”’ The latter 
point does not seem convincing. All that would have been 
necessary, even if the text had been felt to give a sanction 
to undesirable doctrine, would have been to omit the fol- 
lowing words, “ the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak” 
—words which are already absent from Luke.® Can we — 


1 ‘The African text of the Latin Gospels, in Cyprian’s day, yields a 
fourth: “αὖ transeat nos temptatio ” (cf. Texte u. Untersuchungen, xxxiii. — 
445). 

* The difficulties raised by these words in connexion: with C 


Carnis Peccati,’’ which Dom Morin has edited for the first time in "Boudes, . 
Textes, Découvertes (1913), pp. 137 f. 
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suppose that the early Church would alter a reading under 
pressure from the docetic party ? That, I take it, is what 
Mr. Buchanan suggests as the motive for the “‘ rehandling ”’ 
of the text which changed it from (c) to (a). Or, perhaps, 
that the Docetae themselves “rehandled’’ it? Neither 
possibility is to be ruled out absolutely, but either would 
require fuller corroborative evidence than is available. The 
other argument from the natural tendency of scribes to 
harmonise has more weight, but it has its own limitations, 
of course; if applied indiscriminately, it would buttress 
every peculiar reading in any one of the synoptic texts. 
In the present case, I conjecture that it actually may be 
turned against (6). The scribe may have had in mind 
Matthew xxvi. 39 (“ transeat a me calix iste’); especially 
if the text before him was (Ὁ), he may have fused the two 
readings into (c). Mr. Buchanan, however, on the suppo- 
sition that (c) is the original text, quotes Polycarp ad Phil. 
(vii.) as a reflection of the (a) text, which he regards as 
inferior even to (6), on the ground that it has been har- 
monised with Matthew xxvi. 41. The Latin of Polycarp 
runs: ‘ne nos inducat in temptationem ; secundum dixit 
dominus, spes quidem promptus est, caro autem infirma,” 
and it happens that (c) alone of the Old Latin texts preserves 
“est” after “ promptus.” But the presence or absence of 
“est”? seems too slender a thread on which to hang a 
weighty argument for the relative priority of any reading 
of the text.2. Besides, the Latin version of the Polycarp 
letter is too late and loose to be used as a reliable witness 
upon this point. Mr. Buchanan cites the Latin as if Poly- 


1 Another instance of this harmonising occurs in John i. 6, where our 
codex reads ‘‘ Fuit iohannes in deserto,” i.e. inserting the synoptic ἐν τῇ 
ἐρήμῳ. 

2 Harl. 1023 often inserts “‘ est ” elsewhere, e.g. in Mark xiii. 1 (** qualis 
᾿ structura templi est ’’), in xiii. 7 (“sed nondum est finis ”), and in xiv. 32 
(“‘eui nomen est gezemani ᾽ἢ. 
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carp wrote in Latin, with a Latin MS. of the Gospels before 
him. But he wrote in Greek, and his Greek is that of the 
canonical text of Mark xiv. 38. All that Polycarp’s evidence 
proves is that his text was that of our canonical Mark, and 
that the Latin translator of his epistle only diverged from 
(a) by inserting “‘ est ” after “ promptus,” as (c) also happens 
to do. | 
Mr. Buchanan has a further item of evidence, however, 
for the date of the basic text of his codex. “ Textual facts 
compel us to admit that the rehandling of parts of the text 
took place before the death of Polycarp (martyred c. 165) 
and considerably before Tertullian (died c. 240).” The 
reference to Tertullian means that codex Harleianus reads 
“panem uerbum dei celestem nostrum quotidianum da 
nobis hodie,’ in Luke xi. 3, and that Tertullian, in his 
treatise de Oratione (vi.), during the course of a beautiful 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, seems to echo this reading. 
I say “‘seems,” for although Mr. Buchanan assumes it as 
a fact, the inference does not appear to be inevitable. The 
text of Luke xi. 3 in the Old Latin MSS. reads “ panem . 
nostrum cottidianum da nobis hodie.” Tertullian writes : 
*“quanquam panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie 
spiritaliter potius intelligamus. Christus enim panis noster 
est, quia uita Christus, et uite panis. ἴσο sum, inquit, 
panis uitae.. Et paulo supra: Panis est sermo Dei uiui 
qui descendit de caelis, tunc quod et corpus eius in pane 
censetur.”” I quote the whole passage for the purpose of 
showing that it does not prove that “ Tertullian knew of 
the reading caelestis’’ in the basic text of Harl. 1023. Ter- 
tullian is fusing the language of John vi. 35 f. with the 
words of the Lord’s Prayer, in order to bring out his eucha- 
ristic interpretation of the petition for daily bread, and the 
probability is that the reading in Harl. 1023 reflects the 
same interpretation. But this does not imply that Ter- 
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tullian drew on such a text of the Gospel. All he needed 
for his language was the Johannine passage, which he 
explicitly quotes. What the connexion between the African 
father and the scribe of the Irish codex may have been, if 
there was any, I do not pretend to say, but I cannot see that 
the language of the former offers any proof for the prior 
existence of this (Old Latin?) text. Tertullian simply 
agrees with the ordinary Old Latin text at this point, and 
the peculiar phrase of Harl. 1023 is as likely to be a pious 
gloss as anything else. 

My strong impression is, therefore, that Mr. Buchanan 
has not made out his case for “ the immensely early character 
of such peculiar readings of Harl. 1023’ (Ὁ. xxviii.). 

One of the outstanding features of the codex is the habit 
of altering the text repeatedly in order to bring out the 
divinity of Jesus as the Son of God, and the personality 
of the Spirit. Thus ‘“‘ Jesus” or “ the Lord ” often becomes 
“the Lord Jesus” in Harl. 1023. Whether this was due 
to liturgical reasons or not, it is surely a mark of secondary 
tradition, not a note of originality, as Mr. Buchanan (p. 
xxv.) claims. In the same way, when Luke ii. 48-49 
becomes “‘ And his mother said to him, Son, why hast thou 
dealt thus with me? Behold, thy father and I sought thee 
sorrowing”’; when Luke iv. 32 is altered to, “ And they 
were astonished at the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, for the 
word of the Lord Jesus was strong’; when John i. 10 
becomes ‘‘ And the world knew not the Son of God” ; when 
John vi. 44 becomes ‘“‘ No man can come to me, except the 
Father who sent me, and the Holy Spirit, draw him”’ ; when 
John xx. 23 is re-written, “‘ Whose soever sins you remit, 
the Holy Spirit shall remit them, and whose soever sins you 
retain, the Holy Spirit shall retain them ’”—dogmatic 
tendency ! lies on the face of the text. 


4 Mr. Buchanan (p, xix.) argues from the way in which the scribes of 
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On the other hand, the codex is noteworthy for its evi- , 
dence at several points of dispute in textual criticism. Thus 
it falls to be added to the small but weighty group of autho- 
rities which preserve the original reading ‘‘ the bridegroom 
and the bride” in Matthew xxv. 1. It corroborates the 
reading σπλαγχνισθείς in Mark i. 41. In John iv. 25 it 
reads οἶδα, not οἴδαμεν. More significant is its witness 
(p. xxvii.) to a text which read John iii. 5 as, “ unless a 
man is born again of the Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom 
of God.” The reading in John vii 51 (“et panis quem ego 
dabo caro mea est pro omni uiia’”’) is curious. In John x. 
22, in opposition to the Latin (except gat.) evidence, it reads 
“tune” (i.e. τότε). 

Some of the distinctive readings are due to a desire to 
smooth over a difficulty in the text.1 Thus the saying in 
John x. 9, “Iam the door: by me if any enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and go out and find pasture,” is 
freed from a possible misunderstanding by the omission of 
the words “and go out.” Others are simply the result 
of a vivid imagination, e.g. John viii. 11, “ Go, daughter, 
and sin no more,” and Luke xv. 30, ‘‘ But as soon as this 
son of the devil has come.”’ It is not so easy to understand 
the change in Mark vi. 22, ‘‘ And when the daughter of the 
said Herodias had come in and danced and pleased Herod 


a ———— ὦ 


this codex copied their Western text, and also occasionally a later Vulgate 
text, that they ‘‘ were incapable of improving or re-shaping the material 
they were copying.” So far as this is true, it simply shows that the texts 
before them had already been ‘‘ improved and re-shaped.” 
1 I do not feel that a study of these variant readings leads to the enthu- — 
siastic conclusion of the editor (p. xvi.), that ‘““The Western readings 
set us free from the shackles prepared for us by men, and attach us more > 
securely and more directly to God.” What specially religious value is 
attached to a version of John v. 19-20 like this ? “‘ The Son can do nothing © 
of Himself without the Father seeing Him do it. For whosoever loveth 
Him, the same loveth the Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son 
and showeth Him what the Holy Spirit doeth; and groater works than © 
these He will show Him, that you may know Christ is the Son of God.” ὦ 
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and those who sat with him, the king said to the mother of 
the girl,” especially as verse 24 proceeds to narrate as usual 
that the girl went out and asked her mother what demand 
she should make, implying that the mother was outside 
the room. 

The four Gospels (beginning with Matt. xxiii. 25) are 
written in their canonical order, but the preface to John 
notes: ‘ qui etsi post omnes euangelium scripsisse dicitur 
tamen dispositione canonis ordinati post matheum ponitur.”’ 
That is, the usual “‘ Western ”’ order is recorded. 

No one who has had occasion to use Mr. Buchanan’s 
earlier editions of the Latin texts will require to be told that 
this edition has been prepared with the utmost skill and 
care. Even when one’s judgment differs from his, the 
materials for forming that judgment are largely due to the 
labour he has spent on the delicate task of deciphering the 
codex itself. 

James MorrFatt. 
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A TEST OF STRENGTH AND ITS SEQUELS. 


oe 


In this paper an attempt will be made to present a vivid — 
picture—or rather, a short succession of pictures—of the 
striking incident related in 2 Kings xiii. 14-19, and the 
account of what happened on that occasion will be followed 
by a sketch of the warlike undertakings of which, in one 
way or another, the ‘test of strength,” as the incident is 
here styled, formed a kind of prophetic prelude. And let 
it be frankly admitted at the outset that though the idea of 
some day writing on the theme has long been present inthe 
mind of the writer, the immediate impetus to the accom- Ἵ 
plishment of the little task has been the wonderfully οἴοβθ 
analogy that on some points exists between the subject to © 
be depicted and certain conditions and needs of our own in _ 
the crisis of the world’s history through which we are passing. _ 
But there is surely no reason why the practical lesson 
regarding the need of developing our strength to the utmost, 
which is obviously to be drawn from the ancient incidents— _ 
and which, the expository task ended, will be allowed to — 
speak for itseli—should not increase rather than diminish — 
the legitimate desire of enlarging on the topic at the present a 
time. For why should the exposition of the Scriptures be 
dissociated from life 2 We were sometimes in the course of — 
last year reminded that Professor Driver himself appeared — 
to look forward to a time when exegesis and scholarship in ~ 
the wider sense would aim at penetrating the inner core of — 
things rather than habitually dealing almost exclusively 
with what can only be described as the more or less dry 
criticism of words, phrases, and historical setting. Then 
why should the time be delayed any longer? Why should 
our scholars not hasten to make a beginning at once ? 1 
present paper can, indeed, not even claim to be anything ᾷ 
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like the “cloud of the sea, as small as a man’s hand,” in 

“ which Elijah recognised the forerunner of a great torrent of 
rain; but why should the fructifying abundance that fol- 
lowed hard on the appearance of the little cloud be all the 
same withheld from us longer than is absolutely necessary ? 
There is much scholarship in our Universities, there is also 
scholarship in many a rectory, many a manse, and many a 
layman’s residence. Why, then, should the higher and 
fuller interests of life not be at last happily wedded to learn- 
ing, so as to produce that wonderfully noble thing, a living 
and effective insight into every part of the sacred literature 
that is committed to our care ? } 

It is, of course, not asserted that exposition can in every 
case be conveniently brought into close relation to the 
active life of the time to which one happens to belong. 
Scholarship pure and simple should and always will claim a 
province, however limited, of its own. There are many 
linguistic and exegetical problems which can only be treated 
as things lying off the main track of daily existence, nor 
does the historical setting of a text always offer sufficient 
analogy to the life that now is. But the plea must all the 
same be earnestly put forward that—without leaving the 
proper expository aim out of sight even for a moment— 
the ancient text should whenever possible be made to yield 
its living lesson to the present, and that, moreover, even 
in things remote from the active interests of our own day 
we should aim at presenting our investigations in language 
vivid enough to create a life-like image in the soul, instead 
of merely trying to satisfy our scholarly understanding. 
And this can be done if not only the mind, but our entire 

1 An excellent pioneer-like object-lesson of the kind of exposition here 
desiderated was E. A Edghill’s The Book of Amos, which appeared (post- 
humously, alas !) a little over a year ago in the ‘‘ Westminster Commen- 


taries.” It is, indeed, to be hoped that the example there set may be 
speedily imitated and developed by the rising generation of scholars. 
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faculty of thought and vision, is engaged in the studies we 
cherish. Everything we say or write should be made to 
stand in living form before the hearer or the reader, nothing 
less, in fact, than a product of soul affecting the soul. 


Elisha had “fallen sick of the sickness whereof he was 
to die.” In contemplating such a man lying on his bed of 
pain with the prospect of impending severance from the 
scene of his struggles and activities, we must not allow our 
minds to be distracted by questionings as to the exact his- 
toricity of the deeds ascribed to him. It is enough to know 
that out of 41} the “sons of the prophets ” he was the one 
chosen to succeed the great Elijah, and that he had walked 
and worked among the children of men as a true superman, 
as one who, totally different from the superman according 
to the ego-centric style of Nietzsche, had at all times placed 
himself entirely at the service of the weak and struggling 
multitudes around him. In his person was for the time 
being embodied the spirit of that higher Israelitish patriotism 
which found its centre and inspiration in the nation’s— 
and even at that time in a true sense the world’s God— 
Yahweh. 

Into the chamber of the dying prophet steps the youthful ὦ 
and energetic king of Israel, Joash the son of Joahaz. 
It was a meeting which, if Elisha had not retained his fiery _ 
vigour to the very end, and if Joash had been destined to 
become all that was expected of him, might have found a F 
companion picture in Longfellow’s vision of Spring entering — 
“* at the open doorway,” where “ close beside a frozen river ” 
sat Winter “sad and lonely.” As it was, Spring of a kind 
is seen crossing the threshold of one who, though aged, 
suffering, and worn, still felt the glow of summer leaping 


* So correctly, against R.V. and A.V., e.g. Burney, Notes on the Hebrew 
Text of the Books of Kings, p. 317. ν. 
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wildly in his breast, still nurtured the potent fire of which 
Spring itself is but a weak reflection. 

*“My father, my father, the chariot of Israel and the 
horsemen thereof ” were the ardent words addressed by the 
youthful king to the dying prophet. And was this saluta- 
tion not enough to rouse Elisha to a complete and vigorous 
exercise of the spiritual power that worked within him ? 
The same exclamation came long ago almost unbidden to 
his own lips when witnessing the parting of Elijah, who at 
the very time of his severance from the world of men was 
able to exhibit to the full the strength that animated him 
through life, and who is, perhaps, on that account symbolic- 
ally represented as rising up to heaven in ‘‘a chariot of 
fire ᾿᾿ drawn by “ horses of fire.”+ Ever since the departure 
of Elijah he had himself been recognised as ‘‘ the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof,” as the true spiritual fighting 
strength of the nation in every cause that was just and true ; 
and shall he not, like his master, exert his God-given power 
to the very end? Shall not the divine energy of his soul be 
made to rest, so far as possible, on those who were to remain 
behind, even as a double portion of the spirit of Elijah had 
at the time of his parting been bestowed on himself ? 

*‘ Take bow and arrows,” said the prophet to the youthful 
king, who at once “took unto him bow and arrows.” 
“Cross thy hand over the bow,’’? Elisha then said, and 


1 In Elisha’s case the enduring vigour of his personality in the midst 
of bodily decay is well emphasised by the vivifying power of his bones 
coming into touch with a dead man (2 Kings xiii. 21), closely following as 
the account of the incident does on the record of the prophet’s death. 

2 This rendering of npn 1) 23 (literally : “cause thy hand 
to ride over (or upon) the bow ’’) seems to be sufficiently adequate. “ Put 
thy hand upon the bow ’ (R.V. and A.V.) completely fails to give the 
reader an idea of the picturesque force of the original. Of the ancient 
versions the Syriac alone was fortunate enough in being able to render 
3370 by 23798. The left arm (1) no doubt including here the arm of 
which the hand is the extremity ; comp. 1 wit, Gen xlix. 24, “the 
arms of his hands,” i.e. the arms which are part of the entire limb ; the 
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Joash again quickly responded to the prophet’s bidding. 
Elisha thereupon laid his own hands on the hands of Joash, 
so as to impart some, at any rate, of his own spiritual vigour 
to the mind and frame of his companion.! ‘‘ Open the 
window eastward,” ? he next said, and the king immediately 
opened it. ‘‘ Shoot,” cried the prophet, his voice vibrating 
with all the strength of his mighty soul, “shoot, an arrow 
of victory for Yahweh, and an arrow of victory against 
Aram,” “so that thou smitest‘ Aram in Aphek till thou 
hast consumed them.” The arrows flew, and the first 
scene of the great test was over. 

The ‘arrow of victory for Yahweh” amounted to no- 
thing less than the necessary mobilisation of faith. The 


i 
explanation given in e.g. the Oxford Hebrew Lexicon, p. 283, can hardly 
be correct) of the archer was actually stretched across the entire width of 
the bow ; see e.g. Flaxmann’s design of ‘“‘ Ulysses Killing the Suitors,” 
as reproduced in Church’s Stories from Homer. Ay 
1 The idea of transference of power by laying the hand upon the person ~ 
to be so benefited is well attested in the Old Testament ; see the locus 
classicus in Num. xxvii. 18-20. There the word 20 is aed § here the less — ‘ 
formal DY, because “ hand on hand ” was not a formal mode of effecting " 
the transference of power. It is, in fact, quite in accordance with what 
we know of the possibilities of influence by one person on another to — 
assume that Heeninen energy was on certain great occasions actually 80. F 


power no mere ceremony, but actually transmitted spiritual life. “9 

3 If, as seems likely, Aphek was situated in the valley of Jezreel, 
north of Mount Gilboa (see, however, Hastings’ B.D., and Encycl. Bibl. — 4 
sub verbo), one must assume Elisha’s death-bed scene to have taken place _ 
somewhere north of Samaria, as only so would the outlook towards Aphek — 
be properly eastward. But the same would apply to a position of Aphek 
in the northern part of the territory on the east of Jordan. Ἃ 

3 Note: mn", “ for Yahweh” ; O N23 “ against Aram.” The reading — 
ἐν Ἰσραὴλ in Lucian’s recension of the LXX (supported by one Massoretic ‘ 
MS.; see Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, in loco) clearly rests on a desire to a q 
caused by a misapprehension of the text. 

* This rendering of 4'5i)) is fully justified after the implied ipa 
of the preceding clause ; see e.g. 2 Sam. xi. 15 : “‘ Set ye Uriah in the fore- ; 
front of the hottest battle, and retire ye from him (}"]38) Dna, where _ 
the cons. perfect carries on the force of the imperative 139); that he bear. 
be smitten, and die (cons. perfects ΠῚ 3)1).” There is, therefore, ποὺ 
wey to justify Elisha on the principle ‘that prophetic promises are con- 

itional. % 
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nation must first of all dedicate itself unreservedly to the 
sovereign Deity who had chosen it for Himself. The tri- 
umphs and fruits of the hoped-for conquest must at the 
outset be consecrated to Yahweh. He, the God of Holiness, 
Truth, and Reality must in advance be crowned victor 
over the Elilim, or no-deities, of the nations around. Only 
so has Israel a right to expect victory over his foes. Then 
came an arrow symbolically directed against the particular 
enemy to be engaged in battle. In the days of Jehu and 
Joahaz, the grandfather and father of Joash, the Syrians 
had inflicted heavy blows on the nation of Israel, decimat- 
ing its armies and annexing considerable sections of its 
territory. Against this ruthless foe, then, are the energies 
of Joash and his people to be directed, mind and hand un- 
swervingly fixed on the great object to be attained. 

So far Joash, the embodiment and leader of his people’s 
strength, has stood the test well. Will he equally well pass 
the part of it that yet remains? The answer, alas! is not 
as heartening as one might wish, or as the prophet himself 
appears to have expected. “Take the arrows,” said 
Elisha. Joash at once took the arrows, the munitions being 
(in a representative sense, at any rate) ready for use; and 
as the king still held the bow in his hand, the prophet had 
now only to add: “Smite upon the ground,” the ground 
here symbolically signifying Syria against which an arrow 
of victory had already been discharged. Joash applied 
himself to the task, and Elisha watched him with the keenest 
interest imaginable. He smote the ground with one arrow, 
with a second, and with a third, and—shot no more. Grieved 
beyond measure and greatly amazed, the prophet angrily 
cried out: ‘‘ Thou shouldst have smitten ! five or six times, 

1 Klostermann’s emendation ΤᾺ 3] 4? for ΓΊΞΙ is not only unneces- 
sary (see Burney, Notes on the H ebrew Text of Kings, p.317), but betrays 
a want of insight into the difficulty of adequate RE Ep into Greek which 


necessitated the paraphrase εἰ ἐπάταξας [Vulgate : Sn} by RODE) The 
Syriac, on the other hand, was able to represent ΓΞ] by snd ). 
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then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou hadst consumed it : 
whereas now thou shalt smite Syria but thrice.” 

Well might Elisha’s wrath be kindled at this conclusion 
of the test. He had himself to the very last done his best 
to walk in the spirit and power of Elijah, so as to be indeed — 
* Tsrael’s chariot and the horsemen thereof.”” But his time 
of action was coming to an end. Not one among the “sons 
of the prophets ” left was fit to wear the mantle that from 
the shoulders of Elijah had fallen upon him. His hope was, 
therefore, centred on the youthful king, who had seemed to 
him completely capable to bear the power by which Aram 
could be thoroughly and finally subdued. But his hope 
was, alas! destined to be only half fulfilled. The staying 
vigour of the young warrior before him had not proved 
sufficient for the full accomplishment of the great task. 
Not to him was given the power that could assert itself 
to the last breath of life. He will, indeed, be able to smite 
Aram once, twice, and thrice; but then his strength will 
slacken, and Aram will have time to recover itself, and be a 
big thorn in Israel’s side in the days to come. 

“Thou shalt smite Aram but thrice.” No answer or 
remonstrance of Joash is recorded, and it may be assumed 
that he made none. There was, in fact, nothing that under 
the circumstances he could say. He had fallen short in the 
trial of personal strength, and standing as he did in the 
presence of the mighty prophet—as mighty, indeed, in the 
time of death as ever before in life—he could not but be struck 
with his own insufficiency, and, for the moment at any rate, 


2 On the successful campaigns conducted by Jeroboam 11., son of 
Joash, against the Syrians see 2 Kings xiv. 23sqq. From Isaiah vii. we _ 
learn that in later times Syria was allied with Israel against Judah. 
Elisha‘s hope of definitely detaching the northern Hebrews from the anti- 
Yahwist influences of Aram was thus frustrated, even the reconquest of 
Israel’s lost territory only leading to an alliance with Syria, and that 
against Yahweh's territory par excellence. 
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be almost as disappointed with the result of the test as 
Elisha was. A decided anti-climax was thus prepared. 
Elisha remained silent after the brief but hot expression 
of disappointment and anger, nor had Joash anything to 
say. As Josephus,' with or without intention, abruptly 
puts it: “So when the King had heard that, he departed ; 
and a little while after the prophet died.’’? 

In due course Joash was prepared to make a forward 
move against Aram. His grandfather Jehu had, alas! 
only been successful in his campaign against the Baalim 
and against the house of Ahab, by whose policy and fostering 
care anti-Yahwism had become rampant in all Israel. 
Jezebel, all the sons of Ahab, every one of the prophets, 
priests, and worshippers of Baal, as well as all those who 
in any way exhibited a sympathetic interest in either the 
doomed cult or the doomed dynasty, were speedily and 
ruthlessly slain ; but the same Jehu, mighty as he appeared 
among his own people, had as a humble vassal to bow the 
neck before the Assyrian monarch,? and Aram, freed for a 
time from the threat of invasion by the same great power, 
succeeded in annexing a considerable range of Israel’s 
territory on the east of Jordan. Jehu’s successor, Joahaz, 
the father of Joash, suffered still more from the incursions 
of the Syrians, losing large districts and populous cities in 


1 Ant. IX. viii. 6. 

2 From the incident of the visit paid by Joash to the dying prophet, 
and particularly from tho manner of his salutation and his readiness to 
carry out Elisha’s directions regarding the bow and arrows, one may, per- 
haps, conclude that the young king was in earlier days under the instruction 
of the old seer-politician ; and considering the fact that the house of Jehu 
was largely indebted for the throne of Israelto Elisha’s influence, such a 
supposition may not be far off the mark. Joash may, in fact (notwith- 
standing the verdict of the Deuteronomist redactor of Kings that he was 
a bad monarch) have had strong leanings towards true Yahwist principles. 

3 See scene 2 (from the top) of the “ Black Obelisk,” set up by Shalma- 
neser II. to record the victories of his reign (in e.g. the Oxford Helps to 
the Study of the Bible, Plate lxxxvii.), 
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the fertile valley of Jezreel on the west side of the river. 
The great task, therefore, that fell to Joash was to reconquer 
the lost territory both in the east and the west. Jezreel 
lay nearer Samaria, and was also of greater importance. 
At Aphek, north of the mountain range of Gilboa, the armies, 
as in former times,! met. ‘Three desperate battles were 
fought, and in all the three Israel proved victor. Joash 
thus “took again out of the hand of Ben-hadad, the son 
of Hazael, the cities which he had taken out of the hand of 
Jehoahaz his father by war.” ? 

Nothing further was, however, done. The Syrians con- 
tinued to hold the conquered territory on the east side of 
Jordan, and some parts of the valley of Jezreel possibly 
also remained in their hands. The complete redemption of 
the lost provinces could only have been effected by further 
crushing defeats of the Syrians, but for this the strength of 
Joash, as we are now fully prepared to expect, proved in- ὃ 
adequate. He desisted after the first series of victories, 
thus leaving a considerable part of the hope of Elisha un- 
fulfilled.? 

Another warlike undertaking of Joash was yet to come. 


1 See 1 Kings xx. 26, 3 

2 2 Kings xiii. 25. 

8. It is naturally impossible to eliminate the suggestion that the account __ 
of the test undergone by Joash in the presence of Elisha—or rather,much Ι 
more probably, the form in which the account has come down to us— — 
involves a kind of “ vaticinium post eventum,”’ or, in other words, that — 
instead of foreshadowing events to come, the test was ina manner the — Ἶ 
product of the limited measure of success achieved by Joash. But the 
main lesson to be derived from the vivid narrative of 2 Kings xiii. 14-19 
remains valid for all time. Joash succeeded only partially because his 
strength was either inherently insufficient or (as is more likely) not suffi- 
ciently roused. And so in similar cases it always was and always will be. 
The power of the Eternal is, of course, supreme, but it shows itself amongst 
men mainly in the amount of vigour which they are capable of developing. 
There i is thus much religious truth in the saying that the Almighty i is on 


manifests His power by the victory of the few against the many. 
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Amaziah, king of Judah, had just gained a decisive victory 
over the Edomites. In addition to the large army which 
the kingdom of Judah alone was able to muster against 
Edom, a very considerable auxiliary force had originally 
been hired by Amaziah from Joash, king of Israel. A 
Judaean prophet, however, dissuaded the king from making 
use of troops belonging to a people among whom, according 
to the strict orthodox doctrine as prevalent in Jerusalem, 
Yahweh did not dwell. The auxiliaries were, therefore, 
sent back, and Amaziah achieved the hoped-for victory 
without their aid.1 The discharged troops thereupon 
avenged themselves by raids upon Judaean and other cities. 
A cause of quarrel was thus ready to hand, and flushed with 
his brilliant victory over Edom, Amaziah challenged the 
king of Israel to meet him on the battlefield # 

The first answer of Joash to Amaziah’s challenge was 
couched in the form of one of those expressive sylvan 
fables * of which, alas! only one other specimen has been 
preserved in the Old Testament: “The thistle that was 


1 2 Chr. xxv. 6 sqq. 

2 The record (2 Chr. xxv. 13 ; text apparently somewhat corrupt) in- 
cludes Israelitish cities as well. ; 

8 2 Kings xiv. 8 (2 Chr. χχν. 17). Ὁ" M$) 13? is, literally rendered : 
** Come, let us look one another in the face,” but the recurrence of the 
idiom in vy. 11 shows that ‘‘ meeting face to face ” as fighters is meant by 
it. But see the next note. 
‘ 4 The present fable is, however, not without flaws of a serious kind. 
It can hardly be consistent with either the natural order of things or liter- 
ary usage to assign a son to the thistle (or thorn) or a daughter to the 
cedar, nor can the comparison of a warlike challenge with the proposal of 
a marriage alliance be logically justified (unless, indeed, Amaziah’s mes- 
sage that he and Joash should “look one another in the face ”’ was in 
reality—as a recent writer puts it—only “ἃ claim to be admitted as an 
equal to aconference on the matter in dispute,’’ in which case the pictur- 
esque Hebrew idiom could only be taken to denote fighting, if the context 
acquires such a connotation,as is the case in v.11). The assignment, on 
the other hand, of both the thistle and the cedar to the noble forest of 
Lebanon may possibly be a fine allusive touch likely to remind Amaziah 
that they were after all both members of the elect Hebrew nation. 

5 See Judges ix. 8-15. 
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in Lebanon sent to the cedar that was in Lebanon, saying, 
Give thy daughter to my son to wife, whereupon ! a wild 
beast that was in Lebanon passed along and trod down the 
thistle.” He added: ‘‘ Thou hast indeed smitten Edom, 
and thine heart hath lifted thee up: glory thereof, and abide 
at home, for why shouldst thou provoke calamity? to thy 
hurt?’ It must be confessed that the message, though both 
dignified and magnanimous, must have sounded highly 
provocative to the king of Judah who had just celebrated 
a signal victory over a valiant foe in the south. The neigh- 
bouring armies soon met in the clash of arms. Joash 
hastened to carry the war into the enemy’s territory. In 
the battle of Beth-shemesh * Judah was decisively defeated. 
Amaziah himself fell into the power of Joash, who at the 
head of his victorious army entered Jerusalem, “took all 
the gold and silver, and all the vessels that were found in 
the house of Yahweh, and in the treasuries‘ of the king’s 
house, and also the hostages, and then returned to Samaria.” 
On this occasion Joash appears in a much more favourable 
and impressive light than one should have expected from 
the limited measure of his achievement against the Syrians. 
But it must, on the other hand, be considered that if he had 
followed up his advantage against Aram, and succeeded in 
reconquering the lost territories of Israel on both sides of 
Jordan, Amaziah, who in the presence of Joash was, indeed, — 
like a thistle as compared to a cedar, would probably, ποῦ- 
withstanding his own triumph over Edom, not have ven- 


1 The rendering here given seems to be more expressive than the usual 
one. 

2 So (perhaps more closely corresponding to the Hebrew text than 
‘meddle to my hurt’’) in the margin of R.V. 


3 An ironical coincidence may be detected in the name of the place where 


the battle was fought. The two branches of Yahweh’s people set out to 
destroy each other, and the clash of arms took place at a spot dedicated to 
a sun-idol. 

4 In both R.V. and A.V, “‘ treasure,” 
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tured to challenge the decidedly superior armies of Israel, 
and the internecine warfare among Yahweh’s own people 
might thus have been averted. In this very triumph of 
Joash may, therefore, be seen a fulfilment of Elisha’s fore- 
boding and a justification of his anger. The strength that 
was frittered away in a struggle between brothers, and in 
despoiling the house of their common Lord Yahweh in 
Jerusalem, should have been employed against the enemy 
who still remained in possession of valuable provinces that 
had formerly belonged to Israel. 

Was Joash the centre of any other important events in 
his day? No record of such is extant. The narrative 
that has come down to us merely adds, in the stereotyped 
phraseology of the framework on which the Books of Kings 
were constructed, that “ Jehoash slept with his fathers,” 
and as for “ the rest of the acts which he did, and his might, 
and how he fought with Amaziah king of Judah, are they 
not written in the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
Israel 2 " But the book of the chronicles of the kings of 
- Israel has unfortunately not been preserved. 

G. Μαβαοιτοῦτη. 
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THE PLAGUE IN THE LAND OF THE PHILISTINES. 


In the first edition of his Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land (1894), Dr. G. A. Smith threw out the suggestion that Ὁ 
the plague mentioned in 1 Samuel v. and vi. was bubonic 
plague. He instituted comparisons between this plague © 
in the land of the Philistines and modern epidemics in — 
Eastern countries. In the second edition, the suggestion — 
is further emphasised. During the last few years, scientific 
investigation, such as that carried out by the Indian Plague 7 
Commission, into the sources and means of transmission 

of bubonic plague has amply confirmed this conjecture 
and has thus rendered possible a new interpretation of 4 
some parts of 1 Samuel v. and vi. 


I. 


Buboniec plague has for long been known as a distinct 
Taree; ΠΙΟΕΒΌΘΒΕΑΙ ἐπὴν τὺ other epMeG since It A 


the swiftness with which death usually ensues, ἐν thal 4 
widespread mortality whieh it causes, ‘oni more Se ἢ 


to human beings by means of a flea which ordinarily preys q 
upon rats. The epidemic begins amongst the rats, whi 

die in large numbers and are found lying dead in streets, ; 
houses, and drains. The fleas which fed upon them, being | ᾿ 
deprived of their food by the death of their hosts and by 
the migration of other members of the rat-community — 
from the infected area, then attack human beings and 80. ἣ 
transmit to them the germ of the disease. ‘The connexion — 
of the rat-epidemic with the human epidemic is so close 
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that it has been found possible, as e.g. in Bombay, by 
careful observation of the rats in the city, to predict the 
date at which the annual epidemic amongst human beings | 
will begin and to gauge its probable severity. It may be 
said therefore that, from the observer’s point of view at 
all events, the two most significant things about bubonic 
plague are bubos and dead rats. 

If one examine the Hebrew text of 1 Samuel v. and vi. 
with the foregoing facts in mind, it seems impossible to 
doubt that this passage contains a very clear account, 
which I suppose is the earliest known account, of an epi- 
demic of bubonic plague. When the priests and diviners 
of the Philistines were asked to suggest what gifts should 
be sent: with the ark as a guilt-offering to the offended 
Jahweh, they selected what appeared to them to be the 
most distinguishing features of the epidemic and recom- 
mended that images of these made in gold should be 
put in a casket and sent with the ark. These two features 
were DY 3D5Y, i.e., mice or rats, and Dy>Dy, i.e., swellings, 
plague-boils or, as they are now called, bubos.1 

Ignorance of this close connexion between rats and 
plague has led interpreters either to conclude that in the 
land of the Philistines at this time there were two different 
troubles, the plague amongst human beings and the devasta- 
tion of the land by mice,? or to decide that “the mice 


1 With reference to ‘akhbérim it may safely be said that the rendering 
“rats ’’ is at least as likely as “‘mice.”’ ‘‘ Seven species of the genus 
mus found in Palestine are described by Tristram, and to these may be 
added small rodents, field-mice, dormice, etc. All these were no doubt 
included under the Heb. term ‘akhbar ” (EZncyc. Bib.). “ὁ Zoologically 
there is no distinction between rats and mice” (Hncycl. Brit., 11th Ed.). 

2 So the older interpreters, cf. Lange—‘“In addition to the corporeal 
plague another, a land plague, had fallen on the Philistines.” Gressmann 
(Die Schriften des A.T'.) accepts for himself the modern theory of the 
relation of rats to plague, but thinks that the Biblical writers regarded 
Pest and Maiiseplage as two different things. This was certainly the 
interpretation accepted by Josephus (πὲ. VI. 1, 1). 
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wherever they appear are the result of late redactional 
insertion’? (H. P. Smith, International Critical Com., p. 
41). Neither of these explanations is attractive. Both 
are obviously makeshifts to explain away a felt difficulty, 
whereas in the light of modern scientific discovery there 
is no difficulty left to be explained away. The bubos and 
the rats were associated with one and the same epidemic 
and that an epidemic of bubonic plague. 

If this be so, a verse which has puzzled interpreters 
becomes at once simple and intelligible as it stands in the 
Hebrew. I refer to 1 Samuel vi. 4. The reply of the 
priests and diviners to the request for guidance was 
as follows:—am “Sy Munn ow ND ἽΞΟ WN 


:DD"ND29 pba} ON MBI D 3m a2y nwem The 
literal translation of these words, ‘retaining the original 
order, is, ‘‘ And they said, the number of the Lords of the 
Philistines, five bubos of gold and five rats of gold, for 
one plague was on them all (i.e., on the rats) and on your 
lords.” To people who knew of no human plague which 
also affected rats, the last clause seemed to make no sense. 
Both the Massoretes and the LXX appear to have thought 
that a clerical error had crept into the text at this point, — 
that Ὁ93» (upon them all) was a mistake for 02939 (upon — 
you all). The sentence as thus amended was, however, by © 
no means satisfactory. In order to get some meaning out 
of it, the English Versions inverted the order and read — 
thus, “ And they said five golden tumours and five golden — 
mice, according to the number of the Lords of the Philistines, 
for one plague was on you all and on your Lords.” The 
last clause is here taken as if it were added to explain the — 
choice of the number five. The order of the words in — 
Hebrew makes this unlikely. The last clause, as I under- 
stand it, was intended rather to explain why models — 
of rats were inserted in the casket along with the models 
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of the bubos, the explanation being that rats and men 
alike suffered in the epidemic. 


Il. 


The account of the spread of this epidemic, as given in 
1 Samuel, is quite in keeping with modern knowledge of 
the spread of bubonic plague. When the ark was captured 
at the battle of Ebenezer, the victorious Philistines rushed 
it off to the town of Ashdod, which lay close to the Medi- 
terranean coast. During the time of the ark’s stay in Ash. 
dod a severe epidemic broke out. Attributing this calamity 
to the wrath of Jahweh at the indignity offered to the 
sacred symbol of his religion, the people of Ashdod sent 
the ark away to Gath, which lay due east of Ashdod- 
While the ark was in Gath, the epidemic broke out there 
also, and caused, as bubonic plague has often done in 
India and elsewhere, a very great discomfiture amongst 
the population. Anxious to be rid of the bringer of the 
evil, the people of Gath resolved to send the ark to the 
northernmost of the five towns, namely to Ekron, but the 
Ekronites, being afraid to entertain it, called a council of 
the five Lords of the five cities to consult what should be 
done. Before the council met, Ekron also was within the 
infected area, and ‘‘ there was a deadly discomfiture through- 
out all the city.” In the end it was resolved to send back 
the ark to its own country, where it was received with 
joy by the inhabitants of Beth-shemesh, whose joy was 
soon turned into mourning when the plague made its 
appearance amongst them also. 

The natural conclusion from this narrative is that the 
infection was carried from place to place by the ark itself, 
but, apart from the fact that there is no evidence that 
bubonic plague can be transmitted in this way, the whole 
situation would not be thus explained. As we see from 

Vou, x. 36 
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v. 17 f., not only the cities which were visited by the_ark 
were affected by the plague. The Southern cities of Ash- 
kelon and Gaza also suffered and the villages throughout 
the land as well. The epidemic seems in fact to have been 
general. It may have been brought oversea to the country 
of the Philistines in vessels trading with the coasts of Pales- 
tine.1 Beginning somewhere around Ashdod, which was 
not far inland, it would in natural course, by the method 
already described, spread out in all directions, reaching 
Gath and Ekron and the other cities and villages in turn, 
and eventually crossing the border into Israel. 

It does not appear, however, to have penetrated further 
into Israelitish territory than Beth-shemesh. Modern 
experience of bubonic plague suggests a possible reason for 
this. The ark is said to have been in the country of the 
Philistines for seven months. Now it is found that plague 


rises from small beginnings to a period of maximum inten- __ 


sity, and then gradually declines until the termination of 
the epidemic, the whole process covering considerably less 


than a year. The epidemic would by the end of the seven ἢ § 


months have run its course for the season. This may 


account for the fact that Kirjath-Jearim, to which the 


ark was sent from Beth-shemesh, and the other towns of — 
Israel were unaffected by the disease. 
11. a 

In the foregoing I have dealt exclusively with the Hebrew 


text of 1 Samuel v. and vi., and have attempted to show ᾿ 


that the narrative as there given provides us with a clear 
and intelligible account, in keeping with modern knowledge, — 
of a serious outbreak of bubonic plague. When we pro- — 


1 Probably from Egypt. ‘‘ Throughout antiquity the north-east corner 


of the Delta was regarded with reason as the home of the plague.” “The 


Philistines . . . occupied the open door by which the infection entered ἢ Ἢ 
Syria’ (G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog., 1894, pp. 157, 169). 
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ceed now to examine the notes of the Massoretic editors 
and the LX X Greek translation, a confusion at once appears, 
In these, alterations and additions are found, which seem 
to show that at a very early date the narrative was mis- 
understood. 

Instead of the word pay, which means swellings or 
bubos, the Jews were evidently in the habit of reading 
OND, which is rendered in the A.V. by the word “emerods,”’ 
i.e., haemorrhoids. Now it has been generally supposed 
that ‘aphalim and tehorim are two different words for the 
same things, and that the Jews read tehorim in preference 
to ‘aphalim because the former was a less indelicate word. 
H. P. Smith (Intern. Crit. Com., p. 41) even goes the length 
of saying, with a dogmatism which our knowledge of the 
terms in question does not seem to warrant, that “‘ no other 
reason can be given for the Massoretic substitution of 
tehorim in the Qré than that the latter was a more decent 
name for the same affliction.” 1 

The origin of the two words does not bear this out. Of 
the two, tehorim appears (although in matters of taste it 
is always difficult to dogmatise) to be the word more likely 
to give offence to nice ears. I would suggest, on grounds 
of derivation, that the two words do not refer to the same 
but to entirely different things. Tehorim is a word which 
is in place in describing diseases of a dysenteric character, 
but not in describing bubonic plague. It appears to refer 
to the painful discharge incident to cholera and similar 
complaints. From this I would argue that, in the mind of 
the later Jews, the plague in Philistia was not bubonic 
plague, but an epidemic of cholera or dysentery or some 
such disease.? 


1 Cheyne, Encycl. Bib., says that tehorim is “not a euphemism but 
a gloss.” 

3 The chief difficulty in the way of the foregoing interpretation of 
‘aphalim and tehorim is the presence in the Hebrew text of vi. 11 and vi. 17 
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That the LXX translators held a somewhat similar view 
as to the nature of the epidemic may be inferred from v. 9, — 
where we read, καὶ ἐπάταξεν αὐτοὺς εἰς τὰς ἕδρας αὐτῶν. © 
καὶ ἐποίησαν ἑαυτοῖς οἱ Γεθθαῖοι ἕδρας. What was in- 
tended to be conveyed by the language of the LXX τὰ 
be what is stated more clearly in an Arabic translation, 
“He smote them upon their posteriors, so that they were 
afflicted with a dysenteria’’ (quoted and translated by © 
Dr. Adam Clark in his Commentary on the Old T'estament).1 


IV. 


From an examination of the Hebrew text, therefore, — 
along with the notes of the Massoretes and the Greek trans- — 
lation, it appears that the writer of the first of these had 
in his mind a different thing from what was in the minds 
of the writers of the two later documents. How did this” : 
misunderstanding arise? I think our knowledge of ρίαρτιιθ 
epidemics provides a possible explanation. 

Historical investigation has shown that bubonic plague — 
may appear in a virulent form in a country for a time and — 
then disappear and be unheard of in that region for many — 
generations. In the time of the Judges and of the writer — 
of the Hebrew narratives, plague may have been well 
known and its accompaniments may have been familiar 
to all, and yet in the time of the composition of the Greek — 
translation and of the Massoretic notes it may have been 


of tehorim in place of ‘aphalim. As Ginsburg’s apparatus criticus shows, 
however, some MSS. have in vi. 11 ‘aphalim in place of tehorim, and even” 
in the earlier verses, where the text as we have it shows ‘aphalim, ee 
MSS. read tehorim. This seems to point to the fact that originally ‘aphalim 
occurred all through the passage, but that tehorim was so persistently sub- 
stituted for it in reading that it has in several places actually becom 
established in the text. 
1 Cf. also Vulg.—‘‘ Computrescebant prominentes extaleseorum ”; and 
Josephus (Ant. VI. 1, 1), ‘‘ They died of the dysentery or flux, a 
distemper that brought death upon them very suddenly.” 
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a thing altogether unknown. In these later days no epi- 
demic which was attended by bubos and by the death of 
rats may have been heard of. If that were so, the exposi- 
tors of these days would be entirely unable to understand 
the details of the story as given in the Hebrew MSS. of 
1 Samuel v. and vi. The only plagues then known being 
of the dysenteric order, these expositors, in their desire to 
make the Hebrew intelligible, would feel bound to make 
slight alterations to suit their conception of the circum- 
stances, and so would, without intending to do so, alter 
the meaning and obscure the fact that the epidemic in the 
land of the Philistines, in the days of the ark’s sojourn there, 
was bubonic plague. | 
AuEex. S. CRICHTON. 
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itself than there is about any other. Yet, if it be read with | 
a mind unprejudiced by mistranslations and informed by a 
some knowledge of agricultural conditions, it is capable of © 
a perfectly plain meaning which does not violate any — 
canons of ethics and agrees completely with the deduction — : 
that our Lord draws at the conclusion. ἮΝ 

“There was a rich man who had a steward, καὶ οὗτος — 
διεβλήθη αὐτῷ ὡς διασκορπίζων τὰ ὑπάρχοντα αὐτοῦ." Notice rt 
first that this word διεβλήθη at least hints that the accusa- Ὁ 
tion was malicious and not necessarily true. Next that — 
διασκορπίζειν has no implication of embezzlement or any — 
other form of dishonesty : there is an exactly parallel use of 5 
it in xv. 13 of the Prodigal Son. And then remember that 
ὑπάρχοντα does not mean income but capital, in fact, in this 
case the property or estate ; which the steward was reported a 
to be injuring, in what way will presently appear. - 

The charge against the steward was, then, incompetence ; 3 
so his master calls him and bids him close the accounts of _ 
the estate, showing how things stand. For ἀπόδος τὸν ὦ 
λόγον with the article, cannot mean “ give an explanation of ἫΝ 
your conduct,’ but “render the account ” in the strictly 
commercial sense of the words. “For,” he says, “you are 
no longer competent to do the work of steward.” It is — 
rather suggested by the next words that he was getting old 
in his place: ‘ I have not strength to dig, and I am ashamed i 
to live on charity”; naturally enough after holding the 
position he has had for so many years. These, it may be 
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observed, are not the thoughts of a man who has “‘ feathered 
his nest.” 

He does not seem quite to understand the real reason of 
his dismissal—an additional argument for supposing old 
age as the cause of his incompetence; but he does realise 
that he is unpopular with the tenants, and he sees a way of 
remedying that. (His master would perceive that this 
very unpopularity is a sign of his incompetence.) So he 
calls each of the tenants separately (ἕνα ἕκαστον), asks 
what their rent is, and proceeds to re-assess each on a 
more moderate basis, telling them to alter the terms of the 
lease (τὰ γράμματα) in his presence. The rents, being paid 
in kind, were presumably assessed annually according to 
the nature of the crop sown. 

So we find that the offence of the steward was that he 
was tuining the estate by excessive rack-renting!; and 
when we understand that the steps he took on being dis- 
missed took the form of righting the mischief he was doing, 
it is no longer a difficulty to us that “‘ his master commended 
the steward because he had done wisely ’’: we may even 
be prepared to believe that ἐπήνεσεν has the meaning 
** forgive.” 

But now what are we to make of τὸν οἰκονόμον τῆς ἀδικίας 1 
If τῆς ἀδικίας here means “ unjust,’ we wonder why he is 
so called. He was not accused of dishonesty: he was not 
convicted of it: he is not described as doing anything 
dishonest ; for there was no attempt at concealment: his 
master knew what he had done and commends him for 
it. To arrive at an interpretation of τῆς ἀδικίας let us 
look at three othe? passages. 

1. Luke xviii. 6: ὁ κριτὴς τῆς ἀδικίας. Now he, too, is 


1This part of the interpretation I owe to an Indian civilian, whose 
experience has taught him that there is no commoner way of mismanaging 
and deteriorating an estate. 
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not described as dishonest: the woman does not give him 
anything. Lazy he is. There is no indication that she 
had not a good case; but the judge would not take the 4 
trouble to finish it off. There is true human nature in that, 
if you get away from the idea of a judge sitting in court so 
many hours regularly every day. 

2. Luke xvi. 9, the next verse: τοῦ μαμωνᾶ τῆς ἀδικίας. 
This cannot mean “riches got dishonestly”’; for this 
verse is outside all parable and is plain advice and command 
to be taken literally. 

3. 1 Cor. vi. 1: τολμᾷ tis . . . κρίνεσθαι ἐπὶ τῶν ἀδίκων, 
kai οὐχὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ἁγίων ; This is the clearest case of all; and 
it was a chance reference to this passage which started 
the special study of the parable. ἄδικος here is simply 
and only opposed to ἅγιος, and therefore can only mean 
outside the ‘‘ Church,” ‘‘ non-Christian.” For ἅγιος, of 
course, does not, with St. Paul at any rate, mean “ good, 
pious,” but ‘‘ within the covenant.” 

So then κριτὴς ἄδικος and κριτὴς THs ἀδικίας must mean 
κριτὴς κόσμικος, belonging to “the world”: τὸ μαμωνᾶ 
τῆς ἀδικίας is ‘ the riches of the world ” (opp.to αἰώνιος) ; 
and ὁ οἰκονόμος τῆς ἀδικίας is “the steward of worldly 
things,” the steward of the (worldly) story. 

So the moral is pointed: ‘‘ Make to yourselves friends by 
means of the riches of this world.”” That is what they are 


for. That is your medium while you are living in these © 


worldly conditions. And they are temporal: they will 
fail, these conditions of this world. If you use them rightly, 
then, ὅταν ἐκλίπῃ, there will befor you “eternal tabernacles ” 


owing to the use you have made of t mporal, 
B. H. P. FisHer. 
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